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Right  Honourable  my  yiry  good  Lord^ 

THE 

JJuke  Q£^ucJ{mgham  his  Gt2cc]   , 

•  ^''^^'^LDRD  HiGH-ADMIRA^"^^  2iOL 

OF 


n-i 


Excellent  Lord,  » 

Solomon  faySy  A  Good  Name  is  i 
precious  Oyntment  5  and,  I  afure 
my  felf,  fuch  will  Tour  Grace  s  Name 
be  with  Pojierity  5  for  your  Fortune  and 
Merits  both  have  been  Eminent  5  and  Tou 
have  planted  things  that  are  like  to  laft,  I 
do  now  -publifh  my  Ellays  5  which^  of  all 
my  other  Works,  have  been  vioft  current: 
For  that,  as  it  feems,  they  come  home  to 
Mens  Bulinefs,  and  Bofoms.  I  have  en- 
Imged  them  both  in  Number  ^W  Weighty 
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The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

f<3   that  they  are  indeed  a  New  work.   I 
thought   it  therefore,  agreeable  to   my  Af- 
ff^ion, ,  and  Obligation  to  Your  Grace,  to 
prefix  your  Name  before  them,  both  in  Eng- 
lifh  a?id  Latin :  For  I  do  conceive,  that  ths 
Latin  Volume  of  them,  {being  in  the  Uni- 
•  verial   Language)  may   laft  as  long   as 
Books  lajt.     Afj»  Inftauration  /  dedicated 
to  the  King  5  my  Hiftory  of  Henry  the 
Seve?ith  (which  Ihave  norp  alfo  tranflated 
into  Latin)  and  my  Portions  of  Natural 
Hiltory  /o  the  Prince.     Arid  thefe  I  dedi- 
cate to  Your  Gmcc.being  of  the  beft  Fruits, 
that,  by  the  good increafe  vphich  God  gives 
:to  my  Pen  and  Labours,  I  coiild yi^ljj,  God 
leadXom  Grace  by  the  hand,  - 

V  ■ 

"  ■"^""  Your  Graces  moft  obliged 

and  Faithful  Servant, 


Fr.  St.  A  LB  AN. 


Elogies  on  the  UluftrioAJS  Author. 
Ben.  Johnfon,  in  his  D/fcoverieSy  p.  loi. 

THere  happened  in  my  tirae^  one  Noble  Speaker 
[Lord  Verularn]   who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his 
fpeaking.     His  Language  (where  he  could  Ipare  or 
pafs  by   a  jeft)  was  nobly  cenforious.    No  Man  ever 
fpake  more  neatly^,  more  preftly,  more  weightily^  or 
fuffered  lefs  emptinefsj  lefs  Idlenefs  in  what  he  uttered. 
No  member  of  his  Speech  but  confifled  of  his  own  gra- 
ces.    His  Hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  afide  from 
him  without  lofs.    He  commanded  where  he  Ipoke  ; 
and  had  his  Judges  angry  and  pleafed  at  his  devotion. 
No  Man  had  their  affedions  more  in  his  power.    The 
fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him^  was,  left  he  fliould 
make  an  end.    Andafttnvards,  l^oxdEgertoity  the  Chan- 
cellor, a  great  and  grave  Orator,  &c.    But  his  Learn- 
ed and  able,  (though  unfortunate)  SuccelTor,  [Lord 
Bacon]  is  he,  who  hath  filled  up  all  members,  and  per- 
formed that  in  our  tongue,  which  may  be  compar'd  or 
prefer'd,  either  to  infolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome.  In 
fhort,  within  his  view,  and  about  his  times,  were  all 
the  Wits  bom,  that  could  honour  a  Language  or  help 
ftudy.     Now  things  daily  fall;  Wits  grow  downward, 
and  Eloquence   goes  backward  :  So  that  he  may  be 
nam  d  and  ftand  as  the  mark  and  aV/mw  of  our  Language. 
And  a  little  after ,  My  conceit  of  his  Perlbn  was  ne- 
ver increafed  toward   him,  by  his  place  or  honours. 
But  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  greatnefs  that 
was  only  proper  to  himfelf,  in  that  he  feem'd  to  me  fi- 
ver by  his  work,  one  of  the  greateft  Men,  and  moft 
wordiy  of  admirawon,  that  had  been  in  many  Ages. 
In  his  Adverlity  I  ever  pra}^ed,  that  God  would  give 
himllrength,  for  greatnefs  he  could  not  want.  Neither 

could 


could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  fy  liable  for  him,*  as  know- 
.  ingno  Accident  could  do  harm  to  Vertue,  but  rather 
fiel^'to  make  it  manifeft. 


^.  Cowley^  in  his  Poem  to  the  Royal  Society,  after 
fome  refle(3:ions  upon  the  State  of  Phtlofo^hy 
aforetime,  goes  on. 

SOme  feiv  exalted  Spirits  this  latter  Age  haspown, 
Th:it  labour  d  to  ajjert  the  Liberty 
(From  Guardians,  "who  were  now  XJfurfers  grcnvn) 
Of  thi^s  Old  Minor  fiill,  Cafti'v  d  Thilofofhy  ^ 

But  'twas  Rebellion  calld  to  fight 

For  fuch  a  long  oppreJJ'ed  Right. 
BACON  at  lafi,  a  mighty  Man,  arofe, 

Whom  a  wife  King  and  Nature  chofe 

Lord  Chancellor  of  both  their  Laws, 
And  boldly  undertook  the  injur  d  Pupils  caufe. 

IIL 

Authority,  which  did  a  Body  boafi. 

Though  'twas  but  Air  condensed,  and  (laWd  aboufj, 

Like  fome  eld  Gianps  more  Gigantic  Ghofl  ^ 

To  terrific  the  Learned  Rout 
With' the  plain  Magick  of  true  Reafons  Light ^ 

He  chacd  out  of  mr  fight. 
Nor  fufi^erd  Li'ving  Mm  to  be  mified 

By  the  'vain  JhaaoWs  of  the  Dead : 
To  Gra'vesfrom  whence  it  rofe,  th&co?i(^mr  dV/h ant ome fled ^ 

He  broke  that  Monfirous  God  which  food 
In  mldfi  oftF  Orchard,  and  the  whole  did  claim y 

Which  with  a  ufelefs  Sithe  of  Wood, 

And  fiorriething  elfe  not  worth  a  name^ 

{Both  'vafiforjhew,  jet  neither  fit 

Or  t-o  Defend,  or  to  Beget  ^ 

Ridiculous 


Ridiculous  andfencelefs  Terrors !  )  made 
Children  and  fuferfiitious  Men  afraid. 

The  Orchard  s  of  en  vow,  and  free; 
BACON  hof  broke  that  Scare-crow  Deity; 

Come,  evter,  all  that  will, 
Behold  the  rifned  Fruit,  come  gather  now  your  fi1l^ 

Tetfiill,  methinks,  wefatJi  would  be 

Catching  at  the  Forbidden  Tree, 
,     We  would  be  like  the  Deitie, 
When  Truth  and  Faljlwod,  Good  and  Evil,  we 
Without  the  Sences  aid  within  ourfelves  would  fee  ^ 

For  'tis  God  only  who  canfnd 

All  Nature  in  hts  Mmd, 

From  Words,  which  are  hut  TiBures  of  the  Though y 
(Though  we  our  Thoughts  from  them  ferverjly  drew) 
To  Things,  the  Minds  right  ObjeB,  he  it  brought ^ 
Like  foolijl)  Birds  to  painted  Graces  we  flew  • 
He  fought  and  gather  dfor  our  uj'e  the  True  ; 
And  when  on  heap  the  chofen  Bunches  lay. 
He  prefi  them  wifely  the  Mechanic  way. 
Till  all  their  juyce  did  in  one  Veffel  joyn^ 
Ferment  into  a  Nourijhment  Divine, 

The  thirfly  Souls  refrejhing  Wine. 
Who  to  the  Life  an  exaB  Piece  would  mahe^ 
Mufi  not  from  others  Work  a  Copy  take; 

No,  not  from  Rubens  or  Vandike,* 
Much  lefs  ccnter^t  himjclfto  make  it  like 
Ty  Idaas  and  the  Images  which  lie 
In  his  own  Fancy,  or  his  Memory. 

No,  he  before  his  fight  mufi  place 

The  Natural  and  Livir.g  Face; 

The  real  ObjeB  mufi  command 
Bach  Judgment  of  his  Eye,  and  Motion  of  his  Hand. 


V. 


V. 

From  thefe  long  Errors  of  the  'ivay. 

In  which  our  ivandring  Vredecejjors  w-ent. 

And  like  th^  old  Hebrews  many  years  didjlraj 

In  defarts  but  offmall  extent y 
BACON,  like  Mofes,  led  us  forth  at  lap^ 

"The  barren  Wildemefs  he  fafi^ 

Did  on  the  very  Border  fiand. 

Of  the  blefi  fromisd  Land, 
And  from  the  Mountains  Top  of  his  Exalted  Wit^ 

Saw  it  himfelfy  andjhew'd  us  it. 
But  life  did  never  to  one  Man  allow 
Time  to  Difcover  Worlds ,  and  Conejuer  too^ 
Nor  can  fo  jhort  a  Line  fufficient  be 
To  fathom  the  vafi  depths  of  Natures  Sea : 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  t*  admire , 
And  were  mjt^  ifwejhould  more  require 
From  his  few  years,  divided  *tWixt  th*  Excefi 
Of  low  J  fusion,  and  high  Happinefs : 
For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  fight ^ 
That's  always  in  a  Triumph,  or  a  fight} 


A.  Cowley. 


ESSAYS 


I. 

Of  Truth, 

WHAT  is  Truth?  faid  jefting  P;/^/-?,  and  would 
not  ftay  for  an  anfwer.  Certainly  there  be 
that  delight  in  giddinefs,  and  count  it  a  Bon- 
dage to  fix  a  Belief,'  affeding  free-will 
in  thinking,  as  well  as  in  ading.  And  though  the 
Se<5ls  of  Philofophers  of  that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there 
remain  certain  difcourfing  Wits,  which  are  of  the  fame 
Veins,  though  there  be  not  fo  much  Blood  in  them,  as 
was  in  thofe  of  the  Ancients.  But  it  is  not  only  the  dif- 
ficulty and  labour,  which  men  take  in  finding  out  of 
Truth ;  nor  again,  that  when  it  is  found,  it  impofeth  up- 
on Mens  thoughts,  that  doth  bring  Lyes  in  favour  ,•  but 
a  natural,  though  corrupt  Love,  or  the  Lje  it  felf  One 
of  the  later  Schools  of  the  Grcciafis  examineth  the  matter, 
and  is  at  a  ftand,  to  think  what  fliould  be  in  it,  that 
Men  fhould  love  Lj/es ;  where  neither  they  make  for 
pleafure,  as  with  Poets,  nor  for  Advantage,  as  with  the 
Merchant,  but  for  the  Lyes  fake.  But  I  cannot  tell.  Tliis 
fame  Truth  is  a  Naked  and  Open  day-light,  that  doth  not 
fhew  the  Masks,  and  Mummeries,  and  Triumphs  of  the 
World,  half  fo  lately  and  daintily  as  Candle-light. 
Tiith  may  perhaps  came  to  the  price  of  a  Pearl,  that 
Jhcwcth  belt  by  day  ,•   but  it  will  not  rife  to  the  price  of 
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a  Diamond  ,  or  Carbuncle^  that  fkeweth  beft  in  varied 
lights.  A  mixture  of  a  Lye  doth  ever  add  pleafure. . 
Doth  any  man  doubt^  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of 
Mens  minds  vain  Opinions^  flattering  Hopes,  falfe  Va- 
luationSj  Imaginations  as  one  would^  and  the  like  ,♦  but 
it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  Men,  poor 
fnrunken  things_,  full  of  melancholy  and  indifpofition^ 
and  unpleafrng  to  themfelves?  One  of  the  Fathers  in 
great  feverity  called  Poefie,  Vinum  Damomm.,  becaule  it 
filleth  the  Imagination,  and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  fiia- 
dow  of  a  Lje.  But  it  is  not  the  Lje  that  palTeth  through 
the  mind,  but  the  Lje  that  fmketh  in,  and  fettleth  in  it, 
that  doth  the  hurt,  fuch  as  we  Ipake  of  before.  But 
howfoever  thefe  things  are  thus  in  Aliens  depraved  judg- 
ments and  affedions  ,•  yet  Truth,  which  only  doth  judge 
it  felf,  teacheth,  that  the  enquiry  of  7?«r^3  which  is  the 
love-making,  or  wooing  of  it :  the  knowledge  oi'Tmth^ 
which  is  the  prefence  of  it:  and  the  belief  pfTlwr/^,  which 
is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the  Ibveraign  good  of  Humane 
Nature.  The  firft  Creature  of  God  in  the  works  of  the 
Da}'s,  was  Light  of  the  Senfe,-  the  laft  was  the  Light  of 
Reafon  ;  and  his  Sabbath- Work  ever  fince,  is  the  illu- 
mination of  his  Spirit.  Firft,  he  breathed  light  upon  the 
face  of  the  Matter  or  Chaos  ,•  then  he  breathed  light  in- 
to the  face  of  Man  ,•  and  ftiil  he  breatheth  and  inlpireth 
light  into  tb.e  face  of  his  Chofen.  The  Poet  that  beauti- 
fied the  Scd,  that  was  otherwife  inferiour  to  the  reftj 
•  faith  yet  excellently  well :  It  is  a  pleafure  to  fiand  upon 
the  jljorSj  end  to  jee  Ship  iofi  i4pon  the  Sea  ;  a  pleafure  to 
fiand  in  the  JVmdov  of  a  Cafile,  a7id  to  fee  a  Battel^  and  the 
ad-venture  thereof  below  :  but  no  pleafure  is  comparable  to  the 
fanding  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  Truth  :  (an  Hill  not  to 
be  coinmanded,  and  where  the  Air  is  always  clear  and 
ferene :)  and  to  Jee  the  Errors,  and  JVandrings ,  and  Misls, 
and  Tempefis  in  the  Vale  below  :  So  always  that  this  prolpect 
be  with'  Pity,  and  not  with  fwelling  or  Pride.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  Heaven  upon  Earth,  to  ha^ve  a  Mans  mind 
move  in  Charity^  left  in  Providence^  and  turn  upon  the 
Poles  of  2>«f/^.  ^  To 


Of  Tmtk  3 

To  pafs  from  Theological  and  Philofophicai  Truth,  to 
the  Truth  of  Civil  bulinefs,  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
even  by  thofe  that  pradife  it  not,  that  clear  and  round 
dealing  is  the  honour  of  Mans  nature,  and  that  mixture 
of  fallhood  is  like  allay  in  Coin  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
which  may  make  the  Metal  work  the  better,  but  it  em- 
bafeth  it.  For  thefe  winding  and  crooked  courfes  are 
the  goings  of  the  Serpent^  which  gocth  bafely  upon  ths 
Belly^,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  There  is  no  Vice  that 
doth  fo  cover  a  Man  with  ihamej  as  to  be  found  falle 
and  perfidious.  And  therefore  Mountmgm  faith  prettily, 
when  he  enquired  the  reafon,  Why  the  word  of  the 
Lye  Ihould  be  fuch  adifgrace,  and  fuch  an  odious  charge: 
Saith  he_,  If  it  he  ivell  wt'ighed.  To  fay  that  a  Man  lyeth^.  is 
as  much  as  to  fay,  that  he  is  a  Bra^je  towards  God,  and  a 
Coward  towards  Men.  For  a  Lye  faces  God,  and  fhrinks 
from  Man.  Surely  the  wickednefs  and  Falfhood,  and 
breach  of  Faith,  cannot  poffibly  be  fo  highly  expreiled, 
as  in  that  it  iKall  be  the  laft  Peal,  to  call  the  Judgments 
of  God  upon  the  Generations  of  Men  ,•  it  being  fore- 
told, that  when  Chrilt  cometh.  He  pall  not  fnd  faith  up- 
on the  Earth. 


II. 

Of  Death. 

ME  N  fear  Death,  as  Children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark: 
And  as  that  natural  fear  in  Children  is  encrcafcd 
with  Tales,  fo  is  the  other.  Certainly  the  contemplation 
of  Death  ,  as  the  wages  of  fin,  and  paiTage  to  aiiother 
World,  is  Holy  and  Religious  ,•  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a 
tribute  due  unto  Nature,  is  weak.  Yet  in  religious  Me- 
ditations, there  is  fometimes  a  mixture  of  vanity  and  fu- 
perdition.  You  jhail  read  in  fome  of  the  Friers  Books 
of  MortficatJon,  that  a  Man  lliould  th.ink  vvith  himfclf, 
what  the  pain  is,  ii"  he  have  but  his  fingers  end  preifcd 
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or  tortured^  and  thereby  imagine  what  the  pains  oi Death 
arCj  when  the  whole  body  is  corrupted  and  diffolved  ; 
wiien  many  times  Death  palTeth  with  iefs  pain,  than  the 
torture  of  a  Limb:  For  the  moft  Vital  parts  are  not  the 
quickeft  of  Senfe.  And  by  him  that  fpake  only  as  a 
Philofopher,  and  natural  man,  it  was  well  faid  ,•  Pompa 
mortis  mao^is  tenet ^  quam  Mors  ipfa.  Groans,  and  Con- 
vulfions,  ^and  difcoloured  Face,  and  Friends  weeping, 
and  Blacks,  and  Obfequies,  and  the  like,  ihew  Death 
terrible.  It  is  worthy  the  obferving,  that  there  is  no 
paffion  in  the  mind  of  Man  fo  weak,  but  it  mates  and 
maftersthe  fear  o^ Death:  and  therefore  Death  is  nofuch 
terrible  Enemy,  when  a  Man  hath  fo  many  attendants 
about  him,  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him.  Rcvcvge 
triumphs  over  Death ^  Lo^ve  flights  it,-  Homur  alpireth  1.0 
it  •  Grief  flieth  to  it;  Fear  pre-occupateth  it.  Nay  we 
read,  after  Otho  the  Emperor  had  flain  himfelf,  Vtty 
(which  is  the  tendereft  of  AfFecbions)  provoked  many  to 
die,  out  of  meer  compaflion  to  their  Soveraign,  and  as 
the  trueft  fort  of  FoUoweis.  Nay,  Seneca  adds  Nlcemfs 
and  Satiety  •  Cogita  quandiu  eadetn  faceres  ^  Mori  'velle,  non 
tantum  Fort  is  ^  aut  Mifer,  fed  etiam  Fafiidiofus  fotefi.  A 
man  would  die,  though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor  mi- 
ferable,  only  upon  a  wearinels  to  do  th^  fame  thing  fo 
oft  over  and  over.  It  is  no  Iefs  worth"^  'o  obferve,  how 
little  alteration  in  good  Spirits  the  a  ..jches  of  Death 
make.  For  they  appear  to  be  the  fan.e  Men  till  the  laft 
inftant.  yiugujiids  Co; jar  died  in  a  complement  ,•  Livia, 
Ccnji'igii  nojhi  mtmor^  "ji-ve^  (^r  vale.  Tiberius  in  Di/Iimu- 
lacion,  2sTacifus  faich  of  him;  yam  Tikrium  Vires,  e^ 
Corpus,  non  Dijjlmtdatio  dcjh-cha?it.  Vefpajian  in  a  je{]",fitting 
upon  the  ftool  ,•  Ut  puto,  Deus  fie,  Galbii  with  a  Sen- 
tence;  i'b7,  Ji  ex  re  Jit  popidi  RomrM,  holding  forth  his 
neck.  Sfplimius  S^VLrns  in  diipatch  ,*  Adefie,  ji  cjuid  mihi 
rejfat  agendum.  And  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stolcks  be- 
llowed too  much  coit  upon  Death,  and  by  their  great 
preparations  made  it  appear  more  fearful.  Better,  faith 
he,  Qui  firiem  ^ntas  (xirerfmm  ivtsr  mmera  pomp  Naturae. 

It 
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It  is  as  natural  to  die,  as  to  be  born  ,•  and  to  a  little  in- 
fant perhaps  the  one  is  as  painful  as  the  other.  He  that 
dies  in  an  earned  purfuit,  is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in 
hot  blood,  who  for  the  time  fcarce  feels  the  hurt  ,•  and 
therefore  a  Mind  fixr,  and  bent  upon  foinewhat  that  is 
good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  Death.  But  above  all, 
believe  it,  tlie  fweeteft  Canticle  is,  Kmc  dhnlttis,  when 
a  Man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and  expedations.  Death 
hath  this  alfo  ;  that  it  openeth  the  Gate  to  good  Fame^ 
and  extinguifheth  Envy. 

-   —  'Ext'i77Hus  amahltur  idem. 


III. 

Of  Unity  in  Religion.^ 

REligion  being  the  chief  band  of  Humane  Society,It  is 
a  happy  thing  when  it  felf  is  well  contained  with- 
in the  true  band  of  U77itj.  The  Quarrels  and  Divifions 
about  Religion  were  Evils  unknown  to  the  Heathen. 
The  reafon  was,  becaufe  the  Religion  of  the  Heathen 
cpnfifted  rather  in  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  than  in  any 
conftant  belief  For  you  i|iay  imagine  wliat  kind  of 
Faith  theirs  wa"  ^  .hen  the  chief  Doctors  and  Fathers  of 
their  Church  v\,*' .  Poets.  But  the  true  God  hath  this 
Attribute,  that  he  is  a  Jealous  God,  and  therefore  his 
Worihip  .and  Religion  will  endure  no  mixture  or  Partner, 
We  fhall  therefore  fpeak  a  few  words  concerning  the  L^- 
nity  of  the  Church  ^  What  are  the  Fruits  thereof,  what  the 
Bends y  and  what  the  A^eans. 

The  Fruits  cf  Unity  ('next  unto  thewell-pleafingof  God, 
which  is  All  in  Allj  are  two ;  the  one  towards  thofethat 
are  without  the  Church,  the  other  towards  chofe  t^aat  are 
within.  For  the  former.  It  is  certain,  that  Herefies  and 
Schifms  are  of  all  others  the  greateft  Scandals,  yea,  more 
than  corriiption  of  Manners.  For  as  in  the  Natural 
Body,  a  Vvound  or  Solution  of  continuity,  isv/oriethan 
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a  corrupt  Humour  ^  fo  in  the  Spiritual.    So  that  nothing 
doth  fo  much  keep  Men  out  of,  the  Church,  and  drive 
men  out  of  the  Church  as  a  breach  oi  Unity .-  And  there- 
fore whenfoever  it  cometh  to  that  pafs,  that  one  faith, 
Ecce  in  deferto,  another  faith,  Ecce  in  ■penetraUhus  •  that  is, 
when  fome  Men  feek  Chrid  in  the  Conventicles  of  He- 
reticks,  and  others  in  an  outward  face  of  a  Church,  that 
Voice  had  need  continually  to  found  in  Mens  EzrSjNolite 
exire,  Go  ?wt  out.    The  Dottor  of  the  Gentiles  (the  pro- 
priety of  vvhofe  vocation  drew  him  to  have  a  Ipecial  care 
of  thofe  without)  faith.  If  an  Heathen  come  in  and  hear  you 
fpeak  7i'ith  federal  iLongitei^  will  he  not  [ay  that  you  are  mad"^ 
and  certainly  it  is  little  better,  when  Atheifts  and  pro- 
phane  perfons  do  hear  of  fo  many  difcordant  and  con- 
trary Opinions  in  Religion^  it  doth  avert  them  from  the 
Church,  and  maketh  them  to  Jit  down  in  the  Chair  of  the 
Scorners.    It  if  but  a  light  thing  to  be  vouched  in  fo  feri- 
ous  a  matter,  but  yet  it  exprelTeth  well  the  deformity. 
There  is  a  Mafler  of  Scoffing,  that  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Books  of  a  feigned  Library,  fets  down  this  Tide   of  a 
Book,  The  Mcrricc-dance  of  Hereticks.     For  indeed  every 
Sect  of  them  hath  a  diverfe  pofture,  or  cringe  by  them- 
felves,  which    cannot  but  move  derifion  in  Worldings, 
and  depraved  Politicks  who  are  apt  to  contemn  holy 
things. 

As  for  the  Fruit  toward  thofe  that  are  within.  It  is  Teace^ 
where  containeth  infinite  Bleffings  ,•  it  eftablifheth  Faith,- 
it  kindleth  Charity  ,•  the  outward  peace  of  the  Church 
diftilleth  into  peace  of  Confcience  ;  and  it  turneth  the 
Labours  of  Writing  and»Reading  of  Controverfies,  in- 
to Treatifes  of  Mortification  and  Devotion. 

Concerning  the  Bonds  of  Unity,  the  true  placing  of 
them  importeth  exceedingly.  There  appear  to  be  two 
extreams.  For  to  certain  Zelots  all  fpeech  of  pacification 
is  odious.  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ^  IVhat  haji  thou  to  do  with 
feace'i  tu^-n  thee  hhind  me, ..  Feace  is  not  the  matter,  but 
following  a  party.  Contrariwife  certain  Laodiceans,  arid 
iuke-Vy'arm  perlbns,  think  they  may  accoi^i^odate  points 
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of  Religion  by  middle  vva}'s,  and  taking  part  of  bothj 
and  witty  reconcilements,  as  if  they  would  make  an  ar- 
bitrement  between  God  and  Man.  But  thefe  cxtrcams 
are  to  be  avoided  ,•  which  will  be  done,  if  the  league  of 
Chriftians^  penned  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  were  in  the 
two  crofs  claufes  thereof,  foundiy  and  plainly  expound- 
ed. He  that  is  mt  vitb  us,  is  agdir.fi  us:  And  again.  He 
that  is  not  iigaifisf  us,  is  with  m :  That  is,  if  the  points 
Fundamental,  and  of  Subftance  in  Religion^  were  truly 
difcerned  and  diftinguifhed  from  points  riot  meerly  of 
Faith,  but  of  Opinion,  Order,  or  good  Intention.  This 
is  a  thing  may  fcem  to  many  a  matter  trivial,  and  done 
already',-  but  if  it  were  done  lefs  pardally,  it  would  be 
embraced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  rnay  give  only  diis  advice,  according  to  my 
funall  model:  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rendringGod  s 
Church  by  two  kinds  of  controverfies :  The  one  is» 
when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted  is  too  fmall 
and  light,  not  worth  the  heat  and  llrife  about  it,  kindled 
only  by^  contradidliion.  For,  as  it  is  noted  by  one  of 
the  Facliers,.  Chrijfs  Coat  indeed  had  no  [earn,  but  the  Chur- 
ches Vefit^fmas  of  di-vers  colours;  whereupon  he  faith,  Bt 
'vefie  'varietas  fit,  fcifj'uranon  Jk ;  they  be  two  things,l'^///'/y 
and  Unrformitj.  The  other  is,  when  the  matter  of  the 
point  controverted  is  great,  but  it  is  driven  to  an  over- 
great  fubcilty  and  obfcuricy,  fothat  it  becometh  a  thing 
rather  ingenious  than  fubliantial.  A  Man  that  is  of 
judgment  and  underftandihg,  ihall  Ibmetimes  hear  ig- 
norant Men  differ,  and  know  well  within  himfelf,  that 
thofe  which  lb  differ,  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  they 
themfelves  would  never  agree.  And  if  it  come  fo  to 
pafs,  in  that  diftance  of  judgment  which  is  between  Man 
and  Man,  fhall  we  not  think,  that  God  above ,  that 
knows  the  heart,  doth  not  diicern  that  frail  Men  in 
Ibme  of  their  contradidions  intend  the  fame  thing,  and 
accepteth  of  both  ^  The  nature  of  liich  controverlies  is 
excellently  expreffed  by  St.  2V«/,  in  the  v/arning  and 
precept  that  he  givcth  concerning  the  ilime,  Dcvita  prc- 
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fanas  'vocum  novitatesy  c^  cp^ojitiones  falji  nom'inU [c'ltntia , 
Men  create  oppofitions  which  are  not^,  and  put  them  into 
new  terms  fb  fixed,  as  whereas  the  meaning  ought  to 
govern  the  term,  the  term  in  effecSt  governeth  the  mean- 
ing. There  be  alio  two  falle  Peaces,  or  Unities;  the 
one,  when  the  Peace  is  grounded  but  upon  an  implicite 
ignorance  ,•  for  all  Colours  will  agree  in  the  dark  :  the 
other  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a  dired  admiflion  of 
contraries  in  Fundamental  points.  For  Truth  and 
Falihood  in  fuch  things,  are  like  the  Iron  and  Clay  in  the 
toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  s  Image ,  they  may  cleave,  but  they 
will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  Means  of  procuring  Unity  ;  Men  muft 
beware,  that  in  the  procuring  or  muniting  of  Religious 
Unity,  they  do  not  dilTolve  and  deface  the  Laws  of  Cha- 
rity, and  of  Humane  Society.  There  be  two  Swords 
amongft  Chriftians,  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  ,•  and 
both  have  their  due  office  and  place  in  the  maintenance 
of  Religion.  But  v/e  may  not  take  up  the  third  Sword, 
which  is  Mahomeis  Sword,  or  like  unto  it  ,•  that  is,  to 
propagate  Religion  by  Wars,  or  by  fanguinary  Perfecu- 
tions  to  force  Confciences,  except  it  be  in  cafes  of  overt 
Sctmdal,  blafphemy  or  intermixture  of  practice  againft 
the  State  ,♦  much  lefs  to  nourifh  Seditions,  to  authorize 
Confpiracies  and  Rebellions,  to  put  the  Sword  into  the 
peoples  hands,  and  the  like,  tending  to  the  fubverfion 
of  all  Government,  which  is  the  Ordinance  of  God. 
For  this  is  but  to  daih  the  Firft  Table  againft  the  Second^ 
;and  fo  to  confider  Men  as  Chriftians,  as  we  forget  that 
they  are  Men.  Lucretius  the  Poet,  when  he  beheld  the 
A6t  of  Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the  facrificing  of 
his  ovi^n  Daughter,  exclaimed ; 

Tantum  Religio  pctuit  fuadere  malorum. 

what  would  he  have  faid,  if  he  had  known  of  the  Maf^ 
facre  in  ¥rance,  or  the  Powder-Tieaibn  of  England  ? 
He  would  have  been  feven  times  more  Epicure  and 
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Acheift  than  he  was .-  For  as  the  Temporal  Sword  is  to 
be  drawn  with  great  circumlpedion  in  cafes  of  Rdi^ion  • 
fo  it  is  a  thing  monftrouSj  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  common  people.  Let  that  I^  left  unto  the  Anabap- 
tifts^  and  other  Furies.  It  was  great  blalphemy,  when 
the  Devil  faid,  I  ivlll  afcend  and  belike  the  loighefi  ^  but 
it  is  greater  blafphemy  to  perfonate  God^  and  bring  him 
in,  faying,  I  vjIU  defcend  and  be  like  the  Prince  of  Darknefs  • 
And  what  is  it  better,  to  make  the  caufe  of  Religion  to 
defcend  to  the  cruel  and  execrable  actions  of  Murthering 
Princes,  Butchery  of  People,  and  Subver/ion  of  States 
and  Governments }  Surely  this  is  to  bring  down  the  Ho- 
ly Ghoft,  infteadof  the  likenefs  of  a  Dove,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  Vulture  or  Raven  ,•  and  to  fet  out  of  the  Bark  oi  a 
Chriftian  Church,  a  Flag  of  a  Bark  of  Pyrates  and  Jf- 
fa(Jl;is.  Therefore  it  is  moft  neceffary,  that  the  Church 
by  Doctrine  and  decree,  Princes  by  their  Sword,  and 
ail  Learnings  both  Chriftian  and  Moral,  as  by  their 
Mercury  Rod,  do  dam.n  and  fend  to  Hell  for  ever  thofe 
Fads  and  Opinions,  tending  to  the  fupport  of  the  fame, 
as  hath  been  already  in  good  part  doae.  Surely  in  Coun- 
cils concerning  Religion,  that  Counfel  of  the  Apoftl* 
would  be  prefixed,  ha  hominis  non  impkt  jujiitiam  Dei, 
And  it  was  a  notable  obfervation  of  a  wife  Father,  and 
no  lefs  ingenioufly  confeffed.  That  thofe  which  held  and 
perfwadid  ■^rejjiire  of  Conjciences,  were  commonly  pjrereljed 
therein  thsmjelves  for  their  oiin  ends. 


IV. 

Of  Revepge. 

RKvcnge  is  a  kind  of  wild  Juftice  ,•  which  the  more 
Man's  Nature  runs  to  the  more  ought  Law  to  weed 
it  out.  For  as  to  the  Hrft  wrong,  it  dotii  but  otiC'ndr'r.s 
Law,  but  the  Re'vtnge  of  that  wrong  putteth  the  Law 
out  of  Of?.ce.     Certainly  in  caking  /<•.  vc;:--?,  a  Man  i-, 

but 
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but  even'  with  his  Enemy;;  but  in  paffing  it  over  he  is 
fuperiour  :  for  it  is  a  Princes  part  to  pardon.  And  So- 
lomon, I  am  fure^  faith^,  It  is  the  Glory  of  a  Man  to  pdfs  hy 
an  offence.  That  which  is  paft^,  is  gone,  and  irrecovera- 
ble; and  wife  Men  have  enough  to  do  with  things  pre- 
fent,  and  to  come:  therefore  they  do  but  tiifle.with 
themfelveSj  that  labour  in  paft  matters.  There  is  no 
Man  doth  a  wroH;^  for  the  wrongs  fake,  but  thereby  to 
purchafe  himfelf  profit,;  or  pleafure,  or  honour,  or  the 
like.  Therefore  why  jhould  I  be  angry  with  a  Man  for 
loving  himfelf  better  than  me  ^  And  if  any  Man  iliould 
do  wrong  meerly  out  of  ill  nature  why  .'*  yet  it  is  but 
like  the  Thorn  or  Bryar,  which  prick  and  fcratch,  be- 
caufe  they  can  do  no  other.  The  moft  tolerable  fort  of 
Ke'venge,  is  for  thofe  wrongs  which  there  is  no  Law  to 
remedy :  But  then  let  a  man  take  heed,  that  the  Re'vettge 
be  fuch,  as  there  is  no  Law  to  puniih  ,•  elfe  a  Mans  jE- 
nemy  is  Hill  before-hand,  and  it  is  two  for  one.  Some 
when  they  take  Revenge,  are  defirous  the  Party  Hiould 
know  whence  it  cometh :  this  is  the  more  generous.  For 
the  delight  feeineth  to  be  not  fo  much  in  doing  the 
hurt,  as  in  making  the  party  repent.  But  bafe  and  crafty- 
Cowards  are  like  the  Arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark.  Co/- 
mtis  Duke  of  Florence  had  a  defperate  faying  again  ft  per- 
fidious or  negleiling  Friends,  as  if  thofe  wrongs  were 
unpardonable:  2ou  jball  read  (faith  he)  that  ws  are  com- 
manded to  forgive  our  Enemies  ^  hut  you  ne^ver  read,  that  -ive 
are  commanded  to  fogi-vc  o::r  Friends.  But  yet  the  Spirit 
of  Job  was  in  a  better  tune  ,•  jhall  ive  f  faith  hej  take  good 
at  God^i  hand,  end  7iot  he  content  to  take  evil  alfo^  And  fo 
of  Friends  in  a  proportion.  This  is  certain,  that  a  Man 
that  ftudieth  Revenge,  keeps  his  ovv^n  wounds  green^, 
which  otherwife  Vv^ouid  heal,  and  do  well  :  Vuhlick  Re- 
venges are  for  the  molt  part  Fortunate,  as  that  for  the 
death  of  Cajar,  for  the  death  of  Fertinax,  for  the  death 
of  Hemy  the  Third  of  Fraiice,  and  many  more.  But  in 
private  Revenges  it  is  not  fo.  Nay,  rather  vindicative 
pcifons  live  the  life  of  Witches;  who  as  they  are  mif- 
diievous,  fo  end  they  unfortunate.  Of 
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V. 

Of  Adverfity, 

IT  was  an  high  Speech  of  Seneca,  (after  the  manner  of 
■*■  the  Stoicks)  Then  the  good  things  "which  belong  to  profperi- 
ty  are  to  be  ivijhed,  but  the  good  things  that  belong  to  ad'ver- 
fity  are  to  he  admired:  Bona  rerum  fecundarmn  optabilia,  ad^ 
'verfarHm  mirabilia.  Certainly^  if  Miracles  be  the  com- 
mand over  Nature,  they  appear  moil  in  yhhcrjity.  It 
is  yet  a  higherSpeechof  his,  than  the  other,  (much  too 
high  for  a  Heathen)  It  is  true  great  nefs  to  have  in  one  the 
frailty  of  a  Man,  and  the  fecurity  of  a  God:  Vere  magnum  ha- 
bere fragilitatem  hominis,  fecnritatejn  Dei.  This  would  have 
done  better  in  Poefie,  where  tranfcendencies  are  more 
allowed.  And  the  Poets  indeed  have  been  bulle  with 
it  J  for  it  is  in  effed  the  thing,  which  is  figured  in  that 
ftrange  Fi  Aion  of  the  ancient  Poets,  which  feemeth  not 
to  be  without  myftery  ,•  nay,  and  to  have  fome  ap- 
proach to  the  State  of  a  Chriftian  :  That  Hercules,  when 
he  "ivent  to  unbind  Vrometheus)  by  whom  Humane  Nature 
is  Yt^iticnttd)  failed  the  length  of  the  great  Ocean  in  an  Ear- 
then Pot  or  Titchcr ;  Lively  defcribing  Chriftian  refolution, 
that  faileth  in  the  frail  Bark  of  the  Flefli,  through  the 
waves  of  the  World.  But  to  ipeak  in  a  mean  :  The 
Vertue  o^Trofperity  is  Temperance,  the  \'ertue  o^  Ad'ver- 
fity  is  Fortitude,  which  in  Morals  is  the  more  heroical 
Vertue.  Frofperity  is  the  Blefling  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
Ad'verfity  is  the  Blefling  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the 
gjeater  Benediction,  and  the  clearer  Revelation  of  God's 
favour.  Yet  even  in  the  Old  Teftament,  if  you  liften 
to  Da'vid's  Harp,  you  ftall  hear  as  many  Hearfc-like 
Airs ,  as  Carols.  And  the  Pencil  of  the  Floly  Ghoi'l 
hath  laboured  more  in  defcribing  the  Aiiiictions  of  Job, 
than  the  Felicities  of  .S(//ow^??.  Vrcjptnty  is  not  without 
many  fears  and  diftaftes,-  and  Ad'verfity  is  not  without 
comtbrts  and  hopes.    V/e  fee  in  Needle- works  and  £m- 
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broyderies,  it  is  more  pleafing  to  have  a  lively  work 
qpon  a  fad  and  Iblemn  ground^  than  to  have  a  dark  and 
melancholy  Work  upon  a  lightfbme  ground.  Judge 
therefore  of  the  pleafureofthe  Hearty  by  the  pleafure  of 
the  Eye.  Certainly  Vertue  is  like  precious  Odours, 
moft  fragrant  when  they  are  incenfed  or  cruHied:  For 
Trofferity  doth  beft  difcover  Vice_,  but  Adverjity  doth  beft 
difcover  Vertue. 


VL 
Gf  Simulation  and  Diffimulation. 

Dljjimulation  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  Policy  or  Wifdom^-for 
it  asketh  a  ftrong  Wit  and  a  ftrong  Hearty  to  know 
when  to  tell  truth;,  ^nd  to  do  it.  Therefore  it  is  the  weak- 
er fort  of  Politicks^,  that  are  the  great  DilTemblers. 

Tacitus  faith,  Li'via  forted  well  with  the  Arts  of  her  Has- 
hand  and  Dijjimulation  of  her  Sen  ,•  attributing  Arts  or  Tolicy 
to  Augtifius,  and  Difjitnulation  to  Tiberius.  And  again,  when 
Muciaffus  encourageth  Vefpajlan  to  take  Arms  againft  Vi~ 
telliuSj  he  faith,  M^e  rife  not  againfi  the  percing  'Judgment 
of  Augullus,  nor  the  extream  Caution  or  Clofenejs  of  Tiberi- 
us. Thefe  properties  of  Arts,  or  Folic)i  and  Diffirmdation, 
or  Chfenefs,  are  indeed  habits  and  faculties,  feveral,  and 
to  be  diftinguiiKed.  For  if  i  man  have  that  penetration 
of  Judgment,as  he  can  difccrn,  what  things  are  to  be  laid 
open,  and  what  to  be  fecreted,  and  what  to  be  jliewcd 
at  half  lights,  and  to  whom,  ajid  when  (which  indeed 
are  Arts  of  State,  and  Arts  of  Life,  as  Tacitus  well  call- 
eth  thcmj  to  him  ,•  a  habit  oi DifimLlation  is  a  hindrance, 
and  a  poornsfs.  But  if  a  Man  caanot  attain  to  that' 
Judgment,  then  it  is  left  to  him  generally  to  be  Clofe, 
and  a  DiJJlrK.hUr.  For  where  a  man  cannot  chufe  or  va- 
ry in  Particulars,  there  it  is  good  to  take  the  fafell  and 
v/eaiie(c  way  in  general  ,•  like  the  going  foftl}'  by  one  that 
cannot  well  fee.    Certainly  the  ablcu  Men  that  ever 

were, 
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were,have  had  all  an  opennefs  and  franknefs  of  dealing, 
and  a  Name  of  Certainty  and  Veracity  :  but  then  they 
were  like  Horfes,  well  managed  ^  for  they  could  tell 
palling  well,  when  to  ftop  or  turn  ,•  And  at  fuch  times, 
when  they  thought  the  cafe  indeed  required  Dijfmulati- 
on,  if  then  they  ufed  it^  it  came  to  pais,  that  the  former 
Opinion  fpread  abroad  of  their  good  faith,  and  clearnels 
of  dealing;  made  i  hem  almofi:  invifible. 

,  There  are  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  veiling  of 
Mans  felf. .  ■  The  firft  Ckfenefs,  Refewationy  and  Seo-ecy  ; 
when  a  Man  leaveth  himfelf  without  obfervation,  or 
without  hold  to  be  taken  what  he  is.  The  Second  Dijji- 
rnulztionjsx  the  Negative,  when  a  Man  lets  fall  Signs  and 
ArtTuments,  that  he  is  not  that  he  is.  And  the  third  Si- 
v^uldiJQn  in  the  Affirmati'vey  when  a  Man  induftrioufly 
and  exprefly  feigns  and  pretends  to  be  that  he  is  not. 

For  the  firft  of  thefe,  Secrecy  :  It  is  indeed  the  vertue 
of  a  Confeflbr  ,•  and  alTuredly  the  Secret  Man  heareth 
many  Confeffions:  For  who  will  open  himfelf  to  a  Blab, 
or  a  Babler .''  But  if  a  man  be  thought  Secret,  it  inviieth 
difcovery,  as  the  more  clofe  Air  lucketh  in  the  more 
open  :  And  as  in  confeffion,  the  revealing  is  not  for 
worldly  ufe,  but  for  the  eafe  of  a  Mans  heart  ,•  fo  Se- 
cret, Men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many  things  in  that 
kind;  wliile  Men  rather  dilcharge  their  minds,  than  im- 
part their  minds.  In  few  words,  Myfteries  are  due  to 
Secrecy.  Belides  fto  fay  truth)  Nakedjiefs  is  uncomely,  as 
well  in  mind  as  in  body  j  and  it  addech  no  fmail  rei^e- 
rence  to  Mens  manners  and  actions,  if  they  be  not  alto- 
gaher  open.  As  for  Talkers,  and  Futile  perfons,  they 
are  commonly  vain,  and  credulous  withal.  For  he  that 
talketh  v/h?t  h-s  knoweth,  will  alfo  talk  what  he  know- 
eth  not  Therefore  fet  it  down,  that  an  habit  of  Secrecy 
is  both  pel  hick  c.tj..  I  7/.  oral.  And  in  this  part  it  is  good,  that 
a  Mans  tace  give  Irs  tongue  leave  to  fpeak.  For  the  dif- 
covcry  of  Mans  fclf,  by  the  trads  of  his  countenance,  is 
a  great  weaknefs  ar.d  betraying,  by  how  much  it  is  ma- 
ny times  more  ni^i  ked  and  "believed,  than  a  Mans 
v/ords.  For 
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For  the  (econd^  which  is  DJjJimulation :  It  followeth 
many  times  upon  Secrecy  by  a  neceffity  •  fo  that  he  that 
will  be  Secret,  muft  be  a  Dijfembler  in  fome  degree.  For 
men  are  too  cunning,  to  fuifer  a  man  to  keep  an  indif- 
ferent carriage  between  both,  and  to  be  Secret  without 
fwaying  the  ballance  on  either  fide.  They  will  fo  befet 
a  Man  with  queftions,  and  draw  him  on,  and  pick  it  out 
of  him,  that  without  an  abfurd  filence,  he  mutt  ihew  an 
inclination  one  way  ,•  or  if  he  do  not,  they  will  gather^ 
as  much  by  his  Silence,  as  by  his  Speech :  As  for  Equivo-' 
cations,  or  Oraculous  Speeches,  they  cannot  hold  out 
long :  fo  that  no  man  can  be  Secret,  except  he  give  him- 
ISlf  a  little  fcope  of  Dijjimulation,  which  is,  as  it  were_,  but 
the  skirts  or  train  of  Secrecy, 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is  Simulation^  and  falfe 
profeflion  .-  That  I  hold  more  culpable^  and  lefs  politick, 
except  it  be  in  great  and  rare  matters.  And  therefore  a 
general  cuftom  of  Simulation  (which  is  this  laft  degree^ 
is  a  Vice,  riling  either  of  a  natural  falfenefs  or  fearful- 
nefs,  or  of  a  mind  that  hath  fome  main  faults  ,♦  which 
becaufe  a  man  muft  needs  difguife,  it  maketh  him  pra- 
drife  Simulation  in  other  things^  left  his  hand  lliould  be 
out  of  ufe. 

The  great  ad^uantages  of  Simulation  and  Dijjimulation 
are  three.  Firft,  To  lay  afleep  oppofition,  and  to  fur- 
prife :  For  where  a  Mans  intentions  are  publiihed,  it  is 
an  alarm  to  call  up  all  that  are  againft  them.  The  fe- 
cond  is,  to  refer ve  to  a  Mans  feif  a  fair  retreat :  For  if 
a  man  engage  himfelf  by  a  manifeft  Declaration,  he 
muft  go  through,  or  take  a  fall.  The  third  is,  the  better 
to  difcover  the  mind  of  another :  For  to  him  that  opens 
himfelf.  Men  will  hardly  ihew  themfelves  averfe,  but 
will  (fair)  let  him  go  on,  and  turn  their  freedom  of 
Ipeech  to  freedom  of  thought.  And  therefore  it  is  a  good 
l|irevvd  Proverb  of  the  Spaniard,  Te!l  a  Lye,  and  fpul  a 
Truth;  as  if  there  were  no  way  of  difcovery,  but  by  Si- 
jnulatiC7i. 

There 
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There  be  alfo  three  difad'v  ant  ages  to  fet  it  even.  The 
firftj  That  Simulation  and  Dijjimulation  commonly  carry 
with  them  a  fhevv  of  fearfulnefs^  vvliich  in  any  buiinels 
doth  fpoil  the  feathers  of  round  flying  up  to  the  mark. 
The  fecond.  That  it  puzzleth  and  perplexeth  the  conceits 
of  many,  that  perhaps  would  otherwife  co-operate  with 
him,  and  makes  a  man  walk  almoft  alone  to  his  own 
ends.  The  thiid  and  greateft  is.  That  it  depriveth  a  man 
of  one  of  the  mofi:  principal  inllruments  for  ad:ion,whit;h 
is  Trufi  and  Belief.  The  conipplition  and  temperature  is, 
to  have  Opem/efs  in  fame  and  opinion,  Secrecy  in  habit,  D//- 
fimuhnwn  in  feafonable  ufe,  and  a  power  to  feign,if  there 
be  no  remedy. 


VIL 

Of  Parents  and  Children. 

TH  E  joys  oiTarevts  are  fecret,  and  fo  are  their  griefs 
and  fears  ,•  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor  they 
will  not  utter  the  other.  ChlUreii  fweeten  labours,  but 
they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter :  they  incrcafe  the 
cares  of  Life,  but  they  mitigate  the  remembrance  of 
Death.  The  perpetuity  by  generation  is  common  to 
Beails ;  but  memory,  merit,  and  noble  works  are  proper 
to  Men  :  and  furel'y  a  man  (hall  fee  the  nobleft  Works 
and  Foundations  have  proceeded  from  ChiUkfs  Men, 
which  have  fought  to  exprels  the  Images  of  their  minds, 
where  thcic  ci  rhcir  bodies  have  failed  :  So  the  care  of 
polkrity  ii  niofl  in  them  that  have  no  pofterity.  They 
that  are  the  firft  raifers  of  their  Houfcs,  are  moft  indul- 
gent towards  their  ChiUrenj  beholdii'grhcm  as  the  con- 
tinuance, not  only  of  their  kind,  but  of  their  work,  and 
fo  both  ChiUni;  aild  Crcnturzs. 

The  difference  in  affection  o^Varents  towards  their  le- 
val  Childnn^  is  many  times  unequal,  and  fometimes  un- 
worthy. 
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worthy^  efpecially  in  the  Mother  ^  as  Solomon  faith^  A  ovife 
Son  rejoyceth  the  Father,  but  an  ungracious  Son  jJiames  the 
Mother.  A  man  fhall  fee^  where  there  is  a  Houfe  full  of 
Children,  one  or  two  of  the  eldeft  relpeded,  and  the 
youngeft  made  wantons^  but  in  the  midft,  fome  that  are 
as  it  were  forgotten^  who  many  times  nevcrthelefs  prove 
the  beft.  The  illiberality  of  Parents  in  allowance  tbwards 
their  Children,  is  an  harmful  error^  makes  them  bafe,  ac- 
quaints them  with  fhifts^  makes  them  fort  with  mean 
company^  and  makes  them  furfeit  more  when  they  come 
to  plenty:  and  therefore  the  proof  is  beft^  when  men 
keep  their  authority  towards  their  Children,  but  not  their 
purle.  Men  have  a  foolifli  manner  (both  Parents,  and 
School'Mafiers,  and  Servants)  in  creating  and  breeding 
an  emulation  between  Brothers^  during  Childhood,  which 
many  times  fbrteth  to  difcord  when  they  are  men,  and 
difturbeth  Families.  The  Italians  make  little  difference 
between  Children  and  Nephews,  or  near  Isinsfolks ;  but 
fo  they  be  of  the  lump  they  care  not,  diough  they  pals 
not  through  their  own  body.  And  to  fay  truth,  in  Na- 
ture it  is  much  alike  matter,  infomuch  that  we  fee  a  Ne- 
phew fometimes  refembleth  an  Uncle,  or  a  Kinfman, 
more  than  his  own  Parent,  as  the  blood  happens.  Let 
Parents  chufe  betimes  the  vocations  and  courfes  they 
mean  their  Children  ihould  take,  for  tlien  they  are  moft 
flexible  ,♦  and  let  them  not  too  much  apply  themfelves 
to  the  difpofition  of  their  Children,  as  thinking  they  will 
take  beft  to  that  which  they  have  moft  mind  to.  It  is 
true,  that  if  the  affedion  or  aptnefs  of  the  Children  be 
extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  crols  it :  but  gene- 
rall)'  the  precept  is  good.  Optimum  elige,  fuave  dr  facile 
illud  facit  confuetudo,  younger  Brothers  are  commonly  for- 
tunate, but  feldom  or  never  where  the  elder  are  difin- 
herited. 


Of 


viii. 

Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life, 

HE  that  hath  JVift  and  Children,  hath  given  hoftages 
to  Fortune,  for  they  are  impediments  to  great 
enterprifes,  either  of  Vertue  or  Mifchief.  Certainly 
the  heft  works,  and  of  greateft  merit  for  the  publick, 
have  proceeded  from  the  unmarrkd  ot  Childless  Men, 
which  both  in  affedion  and  means  have  married  and 
endowed  the  publick.  Yet  it  were  great  reafon,  that 
thofe  that  have  Childre?7,  fliould  have  greateft  care  of  fu- 
ture times,  unto  which  they  know  they  muft  tranfmit 
their  deareft  pledges.  Some  there  are,  who  though 
they  lead  a  Single  Life,  yet  their  thoughts  do  end  with 
themfelves,  and  account  future  times  impertinencies. 
Nay,  there  are  fbme  other,  that  account  Wife  and  Chil- 
dren  but  as  Bills  of  Charges.  Nay,  more,  there  are 
Ibme  fooliHi  rich  covetous  men,  that  take  piide  in  ha- 
ving no  Children,  becaufe  they  may  be  thought  ^o  much 
the  richer.  For  perhaps  they  have  heard  fome  talk. 
Such  an  one  is  a  great  rich  Man  ;  and  another  except  to 
it.  Yea,  ha  he  hath  a  great  charge  of  Children  ',  as  if  it  were 
an  abatement  to  his  riches.  But  the  m.oft  ordinary  caufe 
of  a  Single  Life  is  Liberty,  elpecially  in  certain  felf-plea- 
flng  and  humorous  minds,  which  are  fo  fenlible  of  eve- 
ry reftraint,  as  they  will  go  near  to  think  their  Girdles 
and  Garters  to  be  Bonds  and  Shackles.  Unmarried  men 
are  beft  Friends,  bell  Mafters,  baft  Servants,  but  not  al- 
ways beft  Subjedis  ,•  for  they  are  light  to  run  away,  and 
almoft  all  Fugitives  are  of  that  condition.  A  fingk  lifi 
doth  well  with  Church-men  :  for  Ch.zrity  will  hardly- wa- 
ter the  Ground,  where  it  muft  iirft  fill  a  Pool.  It  is 
indifTerent  for  Judges  and  Magijlrates ;  for  if  they  be  fa- 
cile and  corrupt,  you  {hall  have  a  Servant  five  times 
H-orfe  than  a  iiife,    For  Souldiers,  I  find  the  Generals 

C  commonly 
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commonly  in  their  hortatives  put  men  in  mind  of  their 
Wl'ves  and  Children.  And  I  think  the  defpifing  of  Mar- 
rw.ge  amongft  the  Turks,  making  the  vulgar  Souldier 
more  bafe.  Certainly  IVlfe  and  Children  are  a  kind  of 
humanity  ,•  and  Single  men,  though  they  be  many  times 
more  charitable^  becaufe  their  means  are  lefs  exhauft  : 
yet  on  the  other  fide^  they  are  more  cruel  and  hard 
heartedj  (good  to  make  fevere  Inquiiltors)  becaufe  their 
tendernels  is  not  fo  oft  called  upon.  Grave  natures,  led 
by  cuftom,  and  therefore  conftant,  are  commonly  lo- 
ving Husbands^  as  was  faid  of  Vlyjjes,  VetuUm  fuam  p-^e- 
tulit  immortalitati.  Chaft  Women  are  often  proud  and 
froward,  as  prefuming  upon  the  merit  of  their  chalHty. 
It  is  one  of  the  beft  bonds  both  of  chaftity  and  obedi- 
ence in  the  Tflfe,  if  {he  thinks  her  Husbrnd  wife,  which 
fhe  will  never  do,  if  /he  find  him  jealous.  Wi'ves  are 
young  mens  Miftriffes,  Companions  for  middle  Age, 
and  old  mens  Nurfes  ,•  fo  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel 
to  marry  when  he  wil].  But  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of 
the  wife  men,  that  made  anfwer  to  the  que'tion  j  When 
a  man  lliould  marry  ^  A  young  man  not  jet,  an  elder  man 
not  at  alL  It  is  often  feen,  that  bad  Husbands  have  ve- 
ry good  Wi'xjes ;  whether  it  be,  that  it  raifeth  the  price 
of  their  Husbands  kindnefs  when  it  comes,  or  that  the 
Wi'ves  take  a  pride  in  their  patience.  But  this  never  fails, 
if  the  bad  Husbands  were  of  their  own  chuling,  againft 
their  Friends  confent  ,•  for  then  they  will  be  fure  to 
make  good  their  own  folly. 


1  yk« 
Of  Envy, 

n'  HERE  be  none  of  the  AffSlons,  which  have  been 

^     noted  to  facinate  or  bewitch,  but  Lcve  and  En^vy. 

Xh<;y  both  have  vehenisnc  wiiKes,  they  frame  them- 

felves 
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felves  readily  into  imaginations  and  fuggeftions ;  and 
they  come  eafily  into  the  eye_,  efpecially  upon  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  objedls^  which  are  the  points  that  conduce 
to  fafcinationj  if  any  fuch  thing  there  be.  We  fee  like- 
wife  the  Scripture  calleth  Eji'vjfj  an  e'vil  eyt  ,•  and  the  A- 
ftrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of  theStars^  Evil  Af- 
pBs  ,•  fo  that  ftill  there  feemeth  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  ad  of  Envj^  an  ejaculation  or  irradiation  of  the  Eye* 
Nay,  ibme  have  been  fo  curious,  as  to  note,  that  the 
times,  when  the  ftroke  or  percuffion  of  an  En-vious  Eye 
doth  moft  hurt,  are,  when  the  ?arty  envied  is  beheld  in 
Glory  or  Triumph  ;  for  that  fets  an  edge  upon  Envy : 
And  befides,  at  luch  times  the  Ipirits  of  the  Perfon  envi- 
ed do  come  forth  moft  into  the  outward  parts,  and  fo 
meet  the  blow. 

But  leaving  thefe  curiofities,  (though  not  unworthy 
to  be  thought  on  in  fit  place)  we  will  handle,  Wbat 
Terfons  are  apt  to  envy  others,  what  Verjons  are  moft  fubjeB' 
to  be  envied  thewfelveSj  and  Ti^hat  is  the  difference  betivcen 
fuhlick  and  private  Envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himfelf,  ever  envietb 
virtue  in  others.  For  mens  minds  will  either  feed  upon 
their  own  good,  or  upon  others  evil  ,•  and  who  want- 
eth  the  one,  will  pray  upon  the  other ;  and  who  fb 
is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  anothers  vertue,  will 
feek  to  come  at  even-hand  by  depreffing  anothers  For^ 
tune. 

A  man  that  is  bufie  and  inquifitive,  is  commonly  £»- 
vious:  for  to  know  much  of  other  mens  mattei-s  cannot 
be,  becaufe  all  that  ado  may  concern  his  eftate ;  there- 
fore it  muft  needs  be,  that  he  taketh  a  kind  of  play- 
pleafure  in  looking  upon  the  fortunes  of  others  -,  nei-^ 
ther  can  Tie  that  mindeth  but  his  own  bufinefs,  find 
much  matter  for  E?ivy:  For  Er.vy  is  a  gadding  paffion, 
and  walketh  the  Streets,  and  doth  not  keep  home,  ISlon 
efi  curiofusj  quin  idem  Jit  fr/alevolns. 

Men  of  noble  Birth  are  noted  to  be  envious  towards 
new  Men  when  they  rife :  For  the  diftance  is  altered  | 
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and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  die  eye^  diat  when  others  coma 
on,  they  think  therafelves  go  hack. 

Deformed  peribns^  and  Eunuchs^  and  old  Men^  and 
Bairards  are  en'vkus :  for  he  that  cannot  poflibly  mend 
his  own  cafe,  will  do  what  he  can  to  impair  anothers, 
except  thefe  defeats  light  upon  a  very  brave  and  heroi- 
cal  nature^  which  thinketh  to  make  his  natural  wants 
part  of  his  honour ;  in  that  it  Jliould  be  faid,  that  an 
Eunuch^  or  lame  man,  did  fuch  great  matters^  afFed- 
ing  the  honour  of  a  miracle^  as  it  was  in  Narjh  the  Eu- 
nuch^ and  Ageflaus,  and  Tamberlanes ,  that  were  lame 
men. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  men  that  rife  after  calamities 
and  misfortunes  ,•  for  they  are  as  men  fallen  out  with 
the  times^  and  think  other  mens  harms  a  Redemption  of 
their  own  fufferings. 

They  that  defire  to  excel  in  too  many  matters,  out  of 
levity  and  vain  glory,  are  ever  Envious^  For  they  can- 
not want  work,  it  being  impoflible  but  many  in  fome 
one  of  thofe  things  fhould  furpafs  them ;  which  was  the 
charader  of  Adrian  the  Emperour,  that  mortally  ennjied 
Toets  and  Taintas,  and  Artificers  in  works  wherein  he 
had  a  vein  to  excel. 

LaHly,  near  Kinsfolks  ajid  Fellows  in  Office,  and 
thofe  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more  apt  to  En- 
^y  their  equals,  when  they  are  raifcd :  For  it  doth  up- 
braid unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and  pointeth  at 
them,  and  cometh  ofcnei-  into  their  remembrance,  and 
incurreth  likewife  more  into  the  note  of  others  ,•  and 
iLr/vy  ever  redoubleth  from  Speech  and  Fame.  Ours 
Vr,roy  was  thc  morc  vile  and  riialignarxt  towards  his  Bro- 
tlier  Ahd,  becaufe  when  his  Sacrifice  was  better  accept- 
ed, there  was, no  body  to  look  on.  Thus  muclr  for  thofe 
that  are  apt  to  En-vy. 

Concerning  thofe  that  are  more  or  hfs  fnhjcB  to  E7ii!y  ■: 
rirfl,  Peifdns  of  eminent  virtue,  when  they  are  advan- 
ced arc  lels  ewvkd :  lor  their  foitune  feemeth  but  due 
unto  them ;  a*id  no  man  ez^jyeth  thc  payment  of  a  Dcbt^ 

but 
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!)ut  Rewards  and  liberality  rather.  Again,  Ewx'/  ise- 
ver  joyncd  with  the  comparing  of  a  man's  fclf ^  and 
where  there  is  no  comparifbn,  no  Envy  ,•  and  therefore 
Kings  are  not  mvkd.,  but  by  Kings.  Neverthelefs  it  is 
to  be  noted,  that  unworthy  perfons  are  moft  arjlcd  at 
their  firft  coming  in,  and  afterwards  overcome  it  bet- 
ter,- whereas  contrariwife,  Perfons  of  worth  and  merit 
are  moft  envied,  when  their  fortune  continueth  long. 
For  by  that  time,  though  their  virtue  be  the  fame,  yet 
it  hath  not  th.c  fame  Lufire^  for  frefh  men  grow  up  that 
darken  if. 

Perfons  of  noble  blood  are  lels  mvkd  m  their  rifing; 
for  it  feemeth  but  right  done  to  their  Birth.  Befides^ 
there  feemeth  not  much  added  to  their  fortune  •  and 
En^ay  is  as  the  Sun-beams,  that  beat  hotter  upon  a  Bank 
or  iteep  riling  Ground,  than  upon  a  Flat.  And  for  the 
fame  realons^  thofe  that  are  advanced  by  degrees  are 
lefs  a^inedj  than  thofe  that  are  advanced  luddenly^  and 
fer  [ahum. 

Thofe  that  have  joyned  with  their  Honour  great 
Travels,  Cares  or  Perils^  are  lefs  fubjecl  to  En-vy  :  For 
men  think  that  they  earn  their  Honours  hardly^  and  pi- 
ty them  fomctimes  ,•  and  Pity  ever  healeth  En-vy : 
Wherefore  you  ihall  obferve,  that  the  more  deep  and 
lober  fort  of  politick  Perfons  in  their  greatnefs,  are  e- 
ver  bemoaning  themfelves,  v/har  a  life  they  lead,  chant- 
ing Quanta  fatlmtir.  Not  that  they  feel  it  fo,  but  only 
to  abate  the  edge  of  Envy.  But  this  is  to  be  underllood 
of  bufinefs  that  is  laid  upon  men,  and  not  ixi'd\  as  they 
call  unto  themfelves.  For  nothing  increafeth  E?rjy 
more  than  an  unnecelTary  and  ambitious  engrolling  of 
bufinefs ;  and  nothing  doth  extinguiili  Envy  more,  than 
for  a  great  Perfon  to  preferve  all  other  inferior  Olficers 
in  their  full  rights  and  preheminencies  of  their  places : 
for  by  that  means  there  be  fo  many  Skreens  between" 
him  and  E,nvy. 

AlsGVC  all,  thofe  are  moft  fubjcA  to  Kn-oy  vvliich  car- 
ry tlic  greatnefs  of  their  fortunes  in  an  info!cnt*and 
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proud  manner^  being  never  v/ell  but  while  they  are 
jliewing  how  great  they  are^  either  by  outward  pomp, 
or  by  triumphing  over  all  oppofition  or  competition  ; 
whereas  wile  men  will  rather  do  Sacrifice  to  Enrc/y^  m 
fuffering  themfelves  fometimes  of  purpofe  to  be  croft 
and  over-born  of  things  that  do  not  much  concern 
them.  Notwithftanding  fo  much  is  true^  That  the  car- 
riage of  greatnefs  in  a  plain  and  open  manner  (Co  it  be 
without  arrogancy  and  vain-glory)  doth  draw  lefs  En- 
'vy,  than  if  it  be  in  a  more  crafty  and  cunning  falliion. 
For  in  that  courfe  a  man  doth  but  difavow  fortune,  and 
feemeth  to  be  confcious  of  his  own  want  in  worth,  and 
doth  but  teach  others  to  En'vj  him. 

Laftly,  To  conclude  this  part ,  As  we  faid  in  the  be- 
ginning, that  the  A<5i:  of  En'vj  had  fomewhat  in  it  of 
imtchcraft,  fo  there  is  no  other  cure  of  En'vj  but  the 
cure  of  imtchcraft ,•  and  that  is,  to  remove  the  Lot  (as 
they  call  itj  and  to  lay  it  upon  another.  For  which 
purpofe,  the  wifer  fort  of  great  Perfbns,  bring  in  ever 
upon  the  Stage  fome  body  upon  whom  to  drive  the  En- 
*vy  that  would  come  upon  themfelves  5  fometimes  upon 
Minifters  and  Servants,  fometimes  upon  Colleagues  and 
Affociates,  and  the  like ;  and  for  that  turn  there  are 
never  Vv/anting  fome  Perfons  of  violent  and  undcitaking 
Natures,  who,  fo  they  may  have  Power  and  Bufmefsj, 
will  take  it  at  any  colt. 

Now  to  ^cdk  of  fuhlick  Envy,  There  is  yet  fome 
good  in  pulplick  En'vj ;  whereas  in  pri'vate  there  is  none. 
For  pihlick  Envj  is  an  Ofiraclfm,  that  ec^ipfeth  men  when 
they  grow  too  great.  And  therefore  it,  is  a  bridle  alfo 
to  great  ones,  to  keep  them  v/ithin  bounds. 

This  Envy  being  in  the  Latinc  word  InvUla^  goeth 
in  the  modern  Languages  by  the  name  oi  D'ijcontefit- 
ment^  of  which  we  Thai!  ipeak  in  handling  Sedition.  It 
is  a  difeafe  in  a  State  like  to  infedion ;  for  as  infet^tion 
ipreadeth  upon  that  which  is  found,  and  tainteth  it.;  lo 
when  Envy  is  gotten  once  in  a  State,  it  traduccth  even 
the  beft  adioiis  thereof,  and  uirpttb  them  into  an  ill 
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odour.  And  therefore  there  is  little  won  by  interming- 
ling of  plaufible  actions.  For  that  doth  argue  but  a 
weaknels  and  fear  of  Envy,  which  hurteth  {o  much  the 
more,  as  it  is  likewife  ufual  in  infccliom  ;  which  if  you 
fear  them,  you  call  them  upon  you. 

This  public  k  En-vy  feemeth  to  bear  chiefly  upon  prin- 
cipal Officers  or  Minifters,  rather  than  upon  Kings  and 
Ellates  themfelves.  But  this  is  a  fure  rule^  that  if  the 
Efi'vy  upon  the  Minifters  be  great^  when  the  caufe  of  it 
in  him  is  fmall  ,•  or  if  the  En^y  be  general,  in  a  manner, 
upon  all  the  Minifters  of  an  Eftate,  then  the  Envy 
(though  hidden)  is  truly  upon  the  State  it  feif  And 
fo  much  oi  ptblick  Enuy  or  DIfcontentment,  and  the  dif- 
ference tliereof  from  prhate  Envy,  which  was  handled 
in  the  firfl:  place. 

We  will  add  this  in  general,  touching  the  Affet^ion 
o^Envy  ;  that,  of  all  other  Affedions,  it  is  the  moft  im- 
portune and  continual.  For  of  other  Affections  there 
is  occafion  given  but  now  and  then.  And  therefore  it 
was  well  faid,  In-vidia.  fefios  dies  non  agit.  For  it  is  ever 
working  upon  fome  or  other.  And  it  is  alfo  noted,  that 
Love  and  Envy  do  make  a  man  pine,  which  other  Af- 
fections do  not  ,•  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  continual.  It 
is  alfo  the  vilefl  Affedion,  and  the  moft  depraved :  for 
which  caufe  it  is  the  proper  Attribute  of  the  Devil,  who 
is  called  the  envious  Man,  that  foiveth  Tares  amongjt  the 
Wheat  by  night :  as  it  always  cometh  to  pals,  that  Envy 
worketh  fubtilly,  and  in  the  dark,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  good  tilings,  fuch  as  is  the  U^heat. 


X. 

Of  Love. 

TH  E  Stage  is  more  beholding  to  Lcve  than  the  Life 
of  Man.    For,  as  to  the  Stage,  Love  is  even  matter 
of  Comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  Tragedies :  but  in 
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Life  it  doth  ,much  mifchief  ^  fometimes  like  a  Syren ^ 
fometimes  like  a  Fury.  You  may  obferve^  that  amongft 
all  the  great  and  worthy  perfons  (whereof  the  Memo- 
ry remaineth,  either  Ancient  or  Recent)  there  is  not 
one  that  hath  been  tranfported  to  the  mad  degree  of 
Lo've :  which  ihew,  that  great  Spirits^  and  great  Bufi- 
nefs,  do  keep  out  this  weak  Paflion.  You  muft  except 
neverthelefs^  Marcus  Antoniusy  the  half  Partner  of  the 
Empire  of  Rome  ,♦  and  J-pfws  Claudius  the  Decem'vir,  the 
Law-giver :  whereof  the  former  was  indeed  a  Volup- 
tuous Man^,  and  Inordinate  ,•  but  the  Latter  was  an  Au- 
ftere  and  Wife  Man.  And  dierefore  it  feems^  (though 
rarely j  that  Lo've  can  find  entrance^  not  only  into  an 
open  Heartj  but  alfo  into  a  Heart  well  fortified^  if 
watch  be  not  well  kept.  It  is  a  poor  faying  oi  Epicurusy 
Satis  r/2agnum  Alter  Alteri  Theatrum  [uvius.  As  if  Man^ 
made  for  the  contemplation  of  Lleaten^  and  all  noble 
ObjedSj  {hould  do  nothing  but  kneel  before  a  little  I- 
dolj  and  make  himfelf  a  Subjed^  though  not  of  the 
Mouth  (as  Beafts  arej  yet  of  the  Eye^  which  was  given 
him  for  higher  purpofes.  It  is  a  llrange  thing  to  note 
the  Excefs  of  this  paffion,  and  how  it  braves  the  Nature 
and  value  of  things  by  th!s^  that  the  fpeaking  in  a  per- 
petual Hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in  Lo^ve.  Nei- 
ther is  it  meerly  in  the  Phrafe:  for^  whereas  it  hath  been 
well  faid^  that  the  Arch-flatterer^  with  whom  all  the 
petty  flatterers  have  intelligence^  is  a  Man's  felf  ,•  cer- 
tainly, the  Lo've  is  more.  For  there  was  never  a  proud 
Man  thought  fo  abfurdly  well  of  himfelf,  as  the  Lo^er 
doth  of  the  Perfon  Lo^ed .-  and  therefore  it  v/as  well 
faidj  that  it  is  impojjibk  to  Lo've,  and  to  be  ovjfe.  Neither 
doth  this  weaknefs  appear  to  others  cnly^  and  not  to  the 
Party  Loved :  but  to  the  Lcved  moil  of  all ;  except  the 
Love  be  reciproque :  for  it  is  a  trtie  rule^,  that  Love  is  e- 
ver  rewarded^  either  with  the  reciproque^  or  vAth  an 
inward  and  fecret  Contempt.  By  how  much  the  more 
men  ought  to  bevv^are  of  this  Paffion,  which  lofeth  not 
only  other  things^  but  it  felf.     As  ibr  the  other  ioffes^ 
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the  Vosts  Relation  doth  well  figure  them  ,•  that  he  that 
preferreth  Helena,  quitteth  the  gifts  of  Juno  and  Vallas. 
For  whofoever  cfteemeth  too  much  of  amorous  aftedi- 
on,  quitteth  both  Riches  and  JVlfckrf?.  This  Paflion  hath 
his  Floods  in  the  very  times  of  weaknefs :  which  aie 
great  Vrofprity,  and  great  Ad'verfity  ,•  diough  diis  latter 
hath  been  lefs  obferved.  Both  which  times  kindle  Lo^e^ 
and  make  it  more  frequent^  and  therefore  iLew  it  to  be 
the  Child  of  Folly.  They  do  befl:^  who^  if  they  can- 
not but  admit  Zow  •  yet  make  it  keep  Quarter,  and  fe- 
ver it  wholly  from  tlieir  ferious  Affairs  and  Adions  of 
Life :  for  if  it  check  once  with  Bufinefs,  it  troubleth 
mens  Fortunes,  and  maketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways 
be  true  to  their  own  Ends.  I  know  not  liow,  but  mar- 
tial men  are  given  to  Lcve  ,*  I  think  it  is  but  as  they 
are  given  to  Wir.e  ,•  for  Terils  commonly  ask  to  be  paid 
in  Pleafures.  There  is  in  a  mans  Nature  a  fecret  Incli- 
nation and  Motion  towards  Lo^e  of  others  ,•  which  if 
it  be  not  Ipent  upon  fome  one,  or  a  few,  doth  natural- 
ly {pread  it  felf  towards  many,  and  maketh  men  be- 
come Humane  and  Charitable  ,•  as  it  is  feen  fometime  in 
Friars.  Nuptial  Love  maketh  Adankind  ,•  Friendly  Love 
ferfedeth  it  j  but  wanton  Love  corrupeth  and  embajeth  it. 


XL 

Of  Great  Place, 

ME N  in  Great  Flace  are  thrice  Servants :  Sextants 
of  the  Scueraign  or  State;  Servants  of^  Fame  ,•  and 
Servants  of  Bufinefs.  So  as  they  have  no  Freedom,  ei- 
ther in  theii'  Frrjonsy  nor  in  their  Aclions,  nor  in  their 
Times.  It  is  a  ilrange  defire  to  feek  Tower,  and  to  Icfe 
Libtrty;  or  to  feek  Power  over  othirs,  and  to  lofe  Pow- 
er over  a  Mans  j elf.  The  Rifing  untoTlace  is  laborious,- 
and  by  Tains  m.cn  come  to  greater  Tains :  and  it  is  fome- 
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times  bafe  ,♦  and  by  Indignities  men  come  to  Dignities. 
Tiie  Standing  is  Slippery,  and  the  Regrefs  is  either  a 
Downfall,  or  at  leaf!  an  Eclipfe,  which  is  a  melancho- 
ly thing.  Cum  nonjis,  <jui  fueris,  non  ejje^  cur  'velis  'vive- 
re.  Nay ,  retire  men  cannot  when  they  would  ,•  nd- 
ther  vvill  they,  when  it  were  Reafon :  but  are  impati- 
ent of  Privatenefs,  even  in  Age  and  Sicknefs,  which 
require  the  Shadow  :  Like  old  Townfmen  ,•  that  will 
be  ftiil  fitting  at  their  Street  Door,  though  thereby  they 
oiFer  Age  to  Scorn.  Certainly  Great  Pei-fbns  had  need 
to  borrow  other  mens  Opinions,  to  think  themlelves 
happy  ,•  for  if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling,  they 
cannot  find  it:  but  if  they  think  widi  themfelves  what 
other  men  think  of  them,  and  that  other  men  would 
fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they  are  happy,  as  it  were  by 
report  ,•  when  perhaps  they  find  the  contrary  within. 
For  they  are  the  firll:  that  find  their  own  griefs ;  though 
they  be  the  laft  that  ^nd  their  own  fault.  Certainly, 
Men,  in  great  Fortunes  are  Grangers  to  themfelves,  and 
while  they  are  in  the  pu:?2,le  of  Bufinefs,  they  have  no 
time  to  tend  their  Health,  either  of  tody  or  mind.  IB 
Mors  graijjs  incMhat,  qui  notus  nimis  omfiihus,  ignotus  mori- 
tur  fibi.  In  VlacCy  there  is  licence  to  do  Good  and  Evil, 
whereof  the  latter  is  a  curfe^  for  in  Ev:',  the  beft  con- 
dition is  not  to  Will,  the  fecond  not  to  Can.  But  Pow- 
er to  do  good,  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  afpiring: 
for  good  thoughts  fthough  God  accept  them,)  yet  to- 
wards Men  are  little  better  than  good  dreams,  except 
they  be  put  in  A61: ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  Pow- 
er and  Place,  as  the  Vantage  and  Commanding  Ground. 
Merit  and  ^ood  '.Vorks  is  the  end  of  mans  motion :  and 
Confcience  of  the  fame  is  the  accomplilnment  of  mans 
relt :  for  if  a  mi?n  can  be  partaker  of  God's  Theater ^ 
he  fliali  likewifc  be  partaker  of  God's  Reft.  Et  confer- 
jus  DeuSj  lit  affiarct  opera,  qucs  fcarnvt  manus  fua,  'vidit 
quod  omnia  ejjlnt  bona  nim^;  And  then  the  Sabbath.  In 
the  Dilcharge  of  thy  Tlacc,  fet  before  thee  the  beft  Ex- 
amples j  for  Imitation  is  a  Globe  of  Precepts.  And  af- 
ter 
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ter  a  time  fet  before  thee  thine  own  Example ;  and  ex- 
amine thy  felf  llriAly  whether  thou  didft  not  beft  at 
firft.    Negledl:  not  alio  the  Examples  of  thofe  that  have 
carried  themfelves  ill  in  the  fame  Vlace :  not  to  fet  off 
thy  felf  by  taxing  their  memory  ^   but  to  dired  thy  felf 
what  to  avoid.     Reform  therefore  without  bravery  or 
fcandal  of  former  Times  and  Perfbns ;    bur  yet  fet  it 
dov/n  to  thy  felf^  as  well  to  create  good  precedents  as 
to  follow  them.     Reduce  things  to  the  firft  Inftitution, 
and  oblerve  wherein^  and  how  they  have  degenerated^ 
but  yet  ask  Counfel  of  both  Times  ^  of  the  Ancienter 
Time  what  is  beft^  and  of  the  Latter  Time  what  is  fit- 
tefl-.    Seek  to  make  thy  Courfe  Regular^  that  men  may- 
know  before-hand  what  they  may  expe(5t^  but  be  not 
too  pofitive  and  peremptory  ,  and  exprels  thy  felf  well 
when  thou  digreffeft  from  thy  Rule.    Prelerve  the  right 
of  thy  Vlace y  but  Itir  not  queftionsof  Jurifdidion,-  and 
rather  alTume  thy  Right  in  Silence  and  de  facto,  than 
voice  it  with  Claims  and  Challenges.    Preferve  likewife 
the  Right  of  Inferior  Vlaces  •  and  think  it  more  Honour 
to  dired:  in  chief,  than  to  be  bufie  in  all.    Embrace  and 
invite  Helps  and  Advices,  touching  the  Execution  of  thy 
Vlace :  and  do  not  drive  away  fuch  as  bring  Informati- 
on^  as  medlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part.    The 
Vices  oi^Authorrity  are  chiefly  four  :    Delays,  Corrupt  ion, 
Ronghr.efs  and  FaEticn.     For  Delays^    Give  eafie  accels. 
Keep  Times  appoixited,  Go  through  with  rhat  which  is 
in  handj  and  interlace  not  bufinels  but  of  neceffirv. 
For  Ccrrupticv,  Not  only  bind  thine  own  hands,  or  thy 
Servants  hands  from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands  of  Sui- 
tors alfo  from  offering :   For  integrity  ufed,  dcth   the 
one,-  but  Integrity  profelTed,  and  with  a  manifeft  dete- 
ftation  of  Bribery,  doth  the  other  ,•   and  avoid  not  on- 
ly the  Fault,  but  the  Sufpicion.     Wholbever  is  found 
variable,  and  changeth  maniteftly,  without  manifeft 
Caufe,  giveth  fufpicion  of  Corruption.    Therefore  alwavs 
when  thou  changeft  thine  opinion  or  courfe,  profefs  it 
plainly,  and  declare  it,  together  with  the  Realbns  that 
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move  thee  to  change,  and  do  not  think  to  fteal  it.  A 
Servant^  or  a  Favourite^  if  he  be  inward^  and  no  other 
apparent  Caufe  of  Efteem,  is  commonly  thought  but  a 
By-way  to  clofe  Corruption.  For  Rottghnefs,  It  is  a  need- 
lefs  caufe  of  Difcojiteiit  ,•  Severity  breedeth  Fear,  but 
Rotighnefs  breedeth  Hate.  Even  Reproofs  from  Autho- 
rity ought  to  be  grave,  and  not  taunting.  As  for  Fa- 
cility, It  is  worfe  than  Bribery :  for  Bribes  come  but 
now  and  then ,-  but  if  Importunity,  or  idle  Refpeds 
lead  a  Man,  he  fhall  never  be  without,  as  Solomon  faith, 
T'o  refpe£i  Perfons  is  not  good  ^  for  fuch  a  Mait  zvill  tranf- 
grefs  for  a  piece  of  bread.  It  is  moft  true  that  was  anci- 
ly  fpoken  ,•  A  Place  Jheweth  the  Man  :  and  it  fheweth 
fbme  to  the  better,  and  fome  to  the  worfe :  Omnium 
confenfu  ,•  capax  Imperii,  niji  imperajfet  ^  faith  Tacitus  of 
Galba :  but  of  Vefpafian  he  faith.  Solus  imperantium  Vefpa- 
fanus  mutatus  in  melius.  Though  the  one  was  meant  of 
Sufficiency,  the  other  of  Manners  and  AfFedion.  It  is 
an  alTured  Sign  of  a  worthy  and  generous  Spirit,  whom 
Honour  amends :  for  Honour  is,  or  fhould  be,  the  place 
of  Vertue  ,•  and  as  in  Nature  things  move  violently  to 
their  place,  and  calmly  in  their  place :  fo  Vertue  in  Am- 
bition is  violent,  in  Authority  fettled  and  calm.  All 
rifing  to  Great  Place,  is  by  a  vv'inding  Stair  ,•  and  if  there 
be  Factions,  it  is  good  to  fide  a  Mans  felf,  vvhilft  he  is 
in  the  Rifing  ;  and  to  balance  himfeif  when  he  is 
placed.  Ufc  tlie  memory  of  thy  Predeceflbr  fairly  and 
tenderly  ,♦  for  if  thou  dolt  not,  it  is  a  debt  will  fure  be 
paid  when  thou  art  gone.  If  thou  have  Colleagues, 
refped  them,  and  rather  call  tliem  when  they  look  not 
for  it,  than  exclude  them  when  they  have  realon  to  look 
to  be  called.  Be  not  too  ferifible,  or  too  remembring 
of  thy  Place  in  Converfation,  and  private  Anfwers  to 
Suitors  ',  But  let  it  rather  be  faid,  Wkn  he  fits  in  Place  he 
is  anothtr  Man, 
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XII. 

Of  BolJnefs. 

IT  is  a  trivial  Grammar-School  Text^  but  yet  worthy 
a  wife  Mafis  confideration.  Queftion  was  asked  of 
DewofiheneSy  What  or  as  the  chief  part  of  an  Orator  ?  He 
anfwered^ -^^//cwj  What  next  ?  JBion;  What  next  a- 
gain  ?  A^iofj ;  He  faid  it  that  knew  it  beft,  and  had  by 
nature  himfelf  no  advantage  in  that  he  commended.  A 
ftrange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an  Orator  which  is  but 
fuperficial,  and  rather  the  vertue  of  a  Player,  jhould  be 
placed  fo  high  above  thofe  other  noble  parts  of  In'ven- 
ticn,  Elocutio?ij  and  the  reft  :  Nay,  almoft  alone ;  as  if 
it  were  All  in  All.  But  the  realon  is  plain.  There  is 
in  Humane  Nature  generally  more  of  the  Fool  than 
of  the  Wife ;  and  therefore  thofe  faculties,  by  which 
the  fooliih  part  of  mens  minds  is  taken  are  molt  potent. 
Wonderful  like  is  the  cafe  of  Boldnefs  in  civil  buiinefs : 
What  firft  ?  Boldnefs ;  What  fecond  and  third  .^  Boldnefs. 
And  yet  Boldnefs  is  a  Child  of  Ignorance  and  Bafenels, 
far-  inferior  to  other  parts.  But  neyerthelefs  it  doth  faf- 
cinate  and  bind  hand  ^and  foot,  thofe  that  are  either 
jhallow  in  judgment,  or  weak  in  courage,  which  are 
the  greateft  part  ,•  yea,  and  prevaileth  vvich  wife  men 
at  weak  times.  Therefore  we  fee  it  hath  done  Wonders 
in  popular  States,  but  with  Senates  and  Princes  lefs ; 
and  more,  ever  upon  the  firft  entrance  o^  Bold  Perfons 
into  action,  than  foon  after :  for  Boldnefs  is  an  ill  Keep- 
er of  Promife.  Surely,  as  there  are  Afountchnks  for  the 
Natural  Body,  fo  are  there  Mountebanks  for  the  Politick 
Body  :  Men  that  undertake  great  Cures,  and  perhaps 
have  been  lucky  in  two  or  three  Experiments,  but  want 
the  grounds  of  Science,  and  therefore  cannot  hold  out. 
Nay,  you  Ihall  fee' a  Bold  Fellow  many  times  do  Make- 
met  s  miracle  :   Mahoma  made  the  People  believe,  that 

he 
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he  would  call  an  Hill  to  him  ,♦  and  from  the  top  of  it 
offer  up  his  Prayers  for  the  obfervers  of  his  Law.  The 
people  aflembled,  Mahomet  called  the  Hill  to  him  again 
and  again  ^  and  when  the  Hill  ftood  ftillj  he  was  ne- 
ver a  whit  abafhed,  but  faid^  If  the  Hill  will  not  come  to 
Mahomet,  Mahomet  ivill  go  tc  the  Hill.  So  thele  men, 
when  they  have  promifed  great  matters,  and  failed  moft 
ihamefully,  yet  f  if  they  have  the  perfedion  of  BoUnefs) 
they  will  but  flight  it  over,  and  make  a  turn,  and  no 
more  ado.  Certainly  to  men  of  great  judgment.  Bold 
perfons  are  a  {port  to  behold ;  nay,  and  to  the  Vulgar 
alfo,  Boldnefs  hath  fomewhat  of  the  Ridiculous.  For  if 
abfurdity  be  the  fubje6t  of  laughter,  doubt  you  not, 
but  great  Boldnefs  is  feldom  without  fome  abfurdity. 
Efpecially  it  is  a  iport  to  fee,  when  a  Bold  Felloiv  is  out 
of  countenance  ,•  for  that  puts  his  face  into  a  moft 
ihrunken  and  wooden  pofture,  as  needs  it  muft :  for  in 
bafhflilnefs  the  Spirits  do  a  little  go  and  come,  but  with 
Bold  men,  upon  like  occafion,  they  ftand  at  a  ftay,like 
a  Stale  or  Chefs,  where  it  is  no  Mate,  but  yet  the  Game 
cannot  ftir.  But  this  laft  were  fitter  for  a  Satyr  than 
for  a  ferious  Obfervation.  This  is  well  to  be  weighed. 
That  Boldnefs  is  ever  blind  ,•  for  it  feeth  not  dangers 
and  inconveniencies  ,•  therefore  it  is  ill  in  Counfel, 
good  in  Execution  :  fo  that  the  right  ufe  of  Bold  per- 
fons is,  that  they  never  command  in  Chief,  but  be  Se- 
conds, and  under  the  direction  of  others.  For  in  Coun- 
fel it  is  good  to  fee  Dangers,  and  in  Execution  not  to  fee 
them,  except  they  be  very  great. 

XIII. 

OfGoodnefs^  ajid  Goodness  of  Nature. 

1  Take  Goodnef  in  this  fence,  tli^  afFecSing  of  the  weal 
•*  of  Men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  call  Thilarthrofia ; 
and  the  Word  Hummity  (as  it  h  afed;  is  a  little  too  light 
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to  exprefs  it.  Goodvefs  I  call  the  Habit;,  and  Goodnefs  of 
Nature  the  Inclination.  This  of  all  Vertues  and  Digni- 
ties of  the  mind  is  the  greateft;,  being  the  Charader  of 
the  Deity  ,-  and  without  it  man  is  a  bulie,  mifchievous 
wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of  Vermine. 
Goodnefs  anfwers  to  the  Theclogic.il  Ferfue,  Chanty,  and 
admits  no  excefs,  but  erroi-.  The  defire  of  power  in 
excefs  caufed  the  Angels  to  fall ;  the  defire  of  know- 
ledge in  excels  caufed  Man  to  fall ;  but  in  Charity  there 
is  no  excefs,  neither  can  Angel  or  Man  come  in  danger 
by  it.  The  inclination  of  Goodnefs  is  imprinted  deeply 
in  the  nature  of  man ;  infomuch^  that  if  it  ilTue  not  to- 
wards mcn^,  it  will  take  unto  other  living  Creatures,*  as 
it  is  fecn  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people^  who  neverthelels 
are  kind  to  Beafts^  and  give  Alms  to  Do§s  and  Birds : 
Infomucii  as  Bushechius  reporteth^  a  Chrifrian  Boy  in 
CofjfiaKtiropIe  had  like  to  have  been  ftcned  for  gagging, 
in  a  waggiihnels,  a  long-billed  Fowl.  Errors  indeed, 
in  this  Vertue,  in  Gccd?iejs  or  Charity  may  be  committed. 
The  Italiam  have  an  ungracious  Proverb,  Tarjo  bum  che 
njal  niente  ,•  So  good  that  he  is  good  for  nothing.  And  one 
of  the  Doctors  oi  Italy  ^Nicholas  Macchia^velyhzd  the  con- 
fidence to  put  in  writing,  almoft  in  plain  terms.  That 
tbj  Chriftian  Faith  had  given  up  good  -men  in  prey  to  thofe 
that  are  tyrannical  and  unjuji  :  which  he  Ipake,  becauie 
indeed  there  was  never  Law,  or  Secft,  or  Opinion,  did 
fo  much  magnifie  Goodnefs  as  the  Chriftian  Religion 
doth:  therefore,  to  avoid  thefcandal,  and  danger  both, 
it  is  good  to  take  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  an  Habit 
fo  excellent.  Seek  the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not 
in  bondage  to  their  faces  or  fancies  ,•  for  that  is  but  fa- 
cility or  loftnefs,  which  takethan  honeft  mind  prifoner. 
Neither  give  the  <!yjifops  Cock  a  Gem,  who  would  be 
better  pleafed  and  happier  if  he  had  had  a  Barly  Corn. 
The  Example  of  God  teacheth  the  LelTon  truly  :  He 
fendeth  his  Rain.  a7id  mahth  his  Sun  to  jlnne  upon  the  Jufi 
and  Unjufi ;  but  he  doth  not  rain  Wealth,  nor  fhine 
Honour  and  Virtues  upon  Men  equally.  Common  Be- 
nefits 
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nefits  are  to  be  communicated  with  all ;  but  peculiar  be- 
nefits with  choice.    And  beware^  how  in  making  the. 
Vortraiture,  thou  breakeft  the  Pattern;   for  Divinity 
maketh  the  love  of  our  felves  the  Pattern  ,•  the  love  of 
our  Neighbours  but  the  Portraiture.     Sell  all  thou  hafi 
and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  me:    but  (ell  not  all 
thou  haftj  except  thou  come  and  follow  me  ,•  that  is^ 
except  thou  have  a  Vocation^  wherein  thou  mayft  do  as 
much  good  with  little  means  as  with  great :  for  other- 
wife^,  in  feeding  the  Streams  thou  drieft  the  Fountain. 
Neither  is  there  only  a  Habit  of  Goodnefs  direded  by 
right  Reafon  :  but  there  is  in  fome  Men^  even  in  Na- 
ture^  a  difpofition  towards  it ;   as  on  the  other  fide, 
there  is  a  natural  malignity.    For  there  be  that  in  their 
Nature  do  not  affed  the  good  of  others.    The  lighter 
fort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  crofsneis,  or  froward- 
nefs^  or  aptnels  to  oppofe^  or  difficileneis,  or  the  like ; 
but  the  deeper  fort  to  envy  and  meer  milchief.    Such 
men  in  other  mens  calamities,  are  as  it  were  in  feafon, 
and  are  ever  on  the  loading  part  ,♦    not  ib  good  as  the 
Dogs  that  licked  Laz.ams's  6res,  but  like  Flies,  that  are 
ftill  buzzing  upon  any  thing  that  is  raw ;   Mifa^tthrof;^ 
that  make  it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to  the  Bough, 
and  yet  have  never  a  Tree  for  the  purpofe  in  their 
Gardens,  as  Timon  had.    Such  difpoiitions  are  the  very 
errors  of  Humane  Nature  ,•  and  yet  they  are  the  fittelt 
Timber  to  make  great  Politicks  of:   like  to  knee-Tim- 
ber, that  is  good  for  Ships  tliat  are  ordained  to  be  toiTed, 
but  not  for  building  Houfes,  that  Ihali  iiand  firm.    The 
parts  and  iigns  of  Goodnefs  are  many.    If  a  Man  be  gra- 
cious and  courteous  to  Strangers,  it  jhews  he  is  a  Citi- 
aen  of  the  world  ,•  and  that  his  heart  is  no  Ifland  cut  off 
irom  other  Lands,  but  a  Continent  tha:  joyns  to  them. 
If  i;e  be  compaffionate  towards  the  attiielions  of  others, 
it  ihews  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  Tree,  thatis 
wounded  it  felf,  when  it  gives  the  Baim.    If  he  eafily 
pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  Ihews  that  his  mind  is 
planted  above  Inii.uies,  fo  that  he  cannot  be  fhot.    If  he 
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be  thankful  for  finall  benefits,  it  /hews  that  he  weighs 
mens  minds,  and  not  theijtrajli.  But  above  all,  if  he 
have  Saint  Vaults  perfednon,  that  he  would  wiih  to  be  an 
Anatliema  from  Chnft,for  the  Salvation  of  his  Brethren, 
it  fiiews  much  of  a  Divine  NaturCj  and  a  kind  of  con- 
formity with  Chnfi  himfelf 


V\' 


XIV. 
Of  Nobility. 

JE  will  {peak  of^  Nobility,  Firft  as  a  Fortlon  of  an 
EJiate,  then  as  a  Co7idition  of  Vm-ticular  Terfons. 
A  Monarchy,  where  there  is  no  Nobility  at  all,  is  ever  a 
pure  and  abfolute  Tyranny,  as  that  of  the  Turks,  for  JVb- 
hility  attempers  So'veraignty,  and  draws  the  eyes  of  the 
People  fbmewhat  afide  from  the  Li?7e  Royal.  But  for 
Demoa-acies  they  ncQd  it  not :  an,d  they  are  commonly 
mQ,re  quiet,  and  lefs  fubjed:  to  Sedition,  than  where 
there  are  Stirps  of  Nobles.  For  mens  eyes  are  upon  the 
bufinefs,  and  not  upon  the  perfotis  ,•  or  if  upon  the  per- 
fons,it  is  for  bullnels  fake,  as  the  titteit, and  not  for  flags 
and  pedigree.  We  fee  the  Soi'itzers  lail  well,  notwith- 
Jtanding  their  diverlky  of  Religion,  and  t)f  Cantons : 
for  Utility  is  their  Bond,  and  not  Refpe<5ts.  The  Uni- 
ted Provinces  of  the  Lcw-Coun'ries  in  their  Government 
excel :  for  where  there  is  an  equality,  the  Confultations 
are  more  indifferent,  and  the  payments  and  tributes 
more  chearful.  A  great  and  potent  Nobility  addeth  Ma- 
jefty  to  a  Monarch,  but  diminiiheth  Power,-  and  put- 
teth  Life  and  Spirit  into  the  People,  but  prelTeth  their 
Fortune.  It  is  well  when  Nobles  are  not  too  great  for 
Soveraignty,  nor  for  juftice  ,•  and  yet  maintained  in 
that  height,  as  the  Infolency  of  Inferiours  may  be  bro- 
ken upon  them,  before  it  come  on  too  faft  upon  the 
Majefty  of  Kings.    A  numerous  Nobility  caufeth  Pover- 
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ty  and  Inconvenience  in  a  State :  for  it  is  a  furcharge  of 
cxpence  ,•  and  belides,  it  being  of  necellity  that  many 
of  the  Nohilitj  fall  in  time  to  be  weak  in  Fortune^  it 
maketh  a  kind  of  Difproportion.  between  Honour  and 
Means. 

As  for  Nobility  in  particular  Terfons^  It  is  a  reverend 
thiiig  to  fee  an  ancient  Caftle  or  Building  not  in  decay; 
or  to  fee  a  fair  Timber  Tree  found  and  perfcd  .-  how 
much  more  to  behold  an  Ancient  Noble  Fawily,  which 
hath  ftood  againft  the  Waves  and  Weathers  of  Time. 
For  New  Nobility  is  but  the  A£t  of  Power ;  but  Anci- 
ent Nobility  is  the  Ad  of  Time.  Thofe  that  are  firft 
raifed  to  Nobility  are  commonly  more  virtuous,  but  Icfs 
ijinocent  dian  their  Dcfcendents  ,•  for  diere  is  rarely 
any  RiHng,  but  by  a  commixture  of  good  and  evil  Arts. 
But  it  is  reafon  the  memory  of  their  Vertues  remain  to 
their  Pofterity  ;  and  their  faults  die  with  themfelves. 
Nobility  of  Birth  commonly  abateth  induftry  ,•  and  he 
tliat  is  not  induftrious,  cnvieth  him  that  is.  BeHdes,  Noble 
Terfcns  cannot  go  much  higher  j  and  he  diat  ftandeth  at  a 
jftay  when  others  rife,  can  hardly  avoid  motions  of  Fn- 
V)'.  On  the  other  fide,  Nobility  exdnguiJlieth  the  Paflive 
F^nvy  from  others  towards  them  ,•  becaufe  they  are  in 
poUeflion  of  Honour.  Certainly  Kings  that  have  able 
Men  of  dicij;  Nobility,  {[vdW  lind  cafe  in  employing  them^ 
and  a  better  Hide  into  their  bulinels :  for  people  naturally 
bend  to  them,  as  born  in  fbme  fort  to  command. 


Of 
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SllepberJs.  of  People  had  need  know  the  Kalendas  of 
Jh^ip^Hs  in  State  •  which  arc  commonly  greateft 
v^'hen  things  grow  to  equality,'  as  naturzl  Temp ejh  are 
^rcutcii-  about  'diC  j,^^!^imW;r,    Arid  as  there  arescer- 
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tain  Iiollosv  blafts  of  Wind^  and  fccrec  fwellings  of  Seas 
before  a  Tcmpeft^  fo  are  there  in  States. 


"r^llU  etiam  coscoi  infiare  Tumultui 


S^epe  momtj  Fraudefcjue  ^  operta  Jumefcere  Bella. 

Libels  and  Licentious  Diicourfes  againft  the  State^  when 
tiiey  are  frequent  and  open,-  and  in  like  Ibrt/alfe  News 
often  running  up  and  down  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
State,  and  haliily  embraced ;  are  amongft  the  Signs  of 
Troubles.  Virgil  giving  the  pedigree  of  Fame,  faith^  She 
was  Sijhr  to  tht  Gyants. 

lllam  Terra  Parens  ira  irritata  Deoruni^ 
ExtrewarK  (ut  perhibent)  Cao  Encelado^ue  fororem 
Vregenuit. 

As  i^  Fames  were  the  Relicks  o^  SeJitious  paft*  but  they 
are  no  lels  indeed,  the  Preludes  of  Seditio'>is  to  come. 
Howfoever  he  noteth  it  right.  That  Seditious  Tumults^ 
and  Seditious  Fames,  differ  no  more  but  as  Brother  and 
Sifter, Mafculine  and  Feminine  ,•  efpecially  if  it  come  to 
that,  that  the  beft  Actions  of  a  Stare,  and  the  moft  plau- 
iible ,  and  which  ought  to  give  greatefl  contentment, 
are  taken  in  ill  fence,  and  traduced  :  for  that  lliews 
the  envy  great ,  as  Tacitus  faicli ,  Co^flata  ??jag»a 
Jn'vtdia,  feu  btvc,  feu  tnaU,  gefla  prewunt.  Ncichcr  dodl 
it  follow,  that  becaufc  thcie  Fames  are  a  lign  oiTou- 
bles,  that  the  fuppreliing  of  them  with  too  much  fcve- 
rity,  ihould  be  a  Remedy  of  Troubles :  for  the  dcfpiiing 
of  them  many  times  checks  them  i:eft  ,•  and  tlic  go- 
ing about  to  Hop  dicm,  doth  but  make  a  Wonder  k^ng- 
liv'd. 

Alfo  tliat  kind  of  obedience  which  Tacitus  ipeaketh 
pf  is  to  be  held  iulpected  ,•  Erarit  in  o^u-ia,  Jed  tamm  qui 
Tralhnt  man  data  I/nperantium  intcrprctari,  ojuanj  exequi  ■• 
t)ifputing,  Excufing,  Cavilling  upon  Mandates  and 
DircctionSj  is  a  kiadof  Jnakmg  off  the  ycak,  and  elTay 
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of  difobedience,-  efpeciall}%  if  in  tbofe  Difputings^  diey 
which  are  for  the  dirediion,  Ipeak  fearfully  and  tender- 
ly^ and  thofe  diat  are  againft  it  audacioufly. 

Alfoj  as  Machia-vel  noteth  well ;  when  Princes^  that 
ought  to  be  common  Parents,  make  themfelves  as  a 
Party;,  and  lean  to  a  llde,  it  is  a  Boat  that  is  overthrown 
by  uneaven  weight  on  die  one  fide  ,•  as  was  well  feen  in 
the  time  of  Hmry  the  third  of  Frmice  :  for  firfl:  him- 
fclf  entred  League  for  the  extirpation  of  the  TrotefiantSy 
and  prefently  after  the  fame  League  was  turned  upon 
himfelf :  for  when  the  Authority  of  Princes  is  made  but 
an  Acceffary  to  a  Caufe^  and  *diat  there  are  other  Bands 
that  tie  fafter  than  the  Band  of  Soveraignty^,  Kings  be- 
gin to  be  almofi:  put  out  of  pofleflion. 

Alfo;,  when  Difcords^,  and  Quarrels,  and  Faftions 
are  carried  openly  and  audacioufly,  it  is  a  lign  the  Re- 
verence of  Government  is  lolh  For  the  Motions  of 
tlie  grcateft  Perfons  in  a  Government^,  ought  to  be  as 
the  moiions  of  the  Planets  under  Trimum  Mobile  (ac- 
cording to  tl">e  old  Opinion : )  which  is,  that  every  of 
them  is  carried  fwiftly  by  the  higheft  Motion,  and 
fofrly  in  their  own  Amotion.  And  therefore  when  great 
Ones  in  their  owh  particular  Motion  move  violently  ; 
and  as  Tacitus  expreifeth  it  well,  Liberius  cjuam  ut  Im- 
■permtium  meminijjhit ,  it  is  a  fign  the  Orbs  are  out  of 
Frame :  for  Reverence  is  that  wherewith  Princes  are 
girt  from  God,  who  threatneth  the  dilTolving  thereof; 
Sclvam  cingula  Regum. 

So  when  any  of  the  four  Pillars  of  Government  are 
mainly  fhaken  or  weakned,  (which  are  Religion,  yufiice, 
Comfdy  and  Treafure)  Men  had  need  to  pray  ibr  fair 
weather. 

But  let  us  pafs  from  this  part  of  Predi6lious  (  con- 
cerning which,  neverthelefs,  more  light  may  bo  taken 
from  that  which  foilovv'eth)  and  let  us  fpeak  Hrlt  of  the 
Materials  of  Seditions  ;  tYi&n  of  the;  Atoti'vcs  of  them  ; 
and  thirdly,  o^  thQ  R.emejies. 
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Concerning  the  ALitcrldls  of  Scdhlons ;  It  is  a  thing 
well  to  be  conlldered  :  For  the  fureft  way  to  prevent 
Seditmjs  (if  the  times  do  bear  it)  is  to  take  away  the 
matter  of  them.  For  if  there  be  fuel  prepared,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whence  the  fpark  Jliall  come  that  fhall  fet  it 
on  fire.  The  Matter  of  SeditloJis  is  of  two  kinds ;  wnJy 
Poverty  and  wucb  Difcontentment.  It  is  certain,  fo  many 
O'verthrown  Ejlates^  fb  many  votes  for  Troubles.  Litc^ 
noteth  well  the  Stape  of  Rome  before  the  Civil  War. 

Hinc Ufura  voraXy  rap'ulnmrjue  In  tempore  Fanasj 
Hinc  concujfa  Fides ^  C^  midtls  utile  Retjum. 

This  fame  muhis  utile  Btllum  is  an  alTured  and  infalli- 
ble fign  of  a  State  difpofcd  to  Seditions  and  Troubles. 
And  if  this  Poverty  and  broken  Eftate  in  the  better  fort, 
be  joyned  with  a  want  and  neccffiLy  in  the  meanPeo- 
plCj  the  danger  is  eminent  an.d  great  ,•  for  the  Rebel- 
lions of  the  Belly  are  the  worlh  As  for  Difcontentments^ 
they  are  in  the  Politick  Body  like  to  Humours  in  the 
Natural,  which  are  apt  to  gather  pre-napural  Heat,  and 
to  enflame.  And  let  no  Prince  meafure  the  danger  of 
them  by  this^  whether  they  be  jult  or  unjuft  :  for  that 
were  to  imagine  People  to  be  too  reafonable,  who  do 
often  fpurn  at  their  own  good  :  nor  yet  by  this^  v,/he- 
ther  the  griefs  whereupon  they  rife,  be  in  fad:  great 
or  fmall :  for  they  are  the  moft  dangerous  Difcojitcnt- 
mevts,  where  the  fear  is  greater  than  the  feeling.  Dc- 
lendi  moduSy  Timtndi  non  ite?n.  EefideSj  in  great  Oppref- 
fionsj  the  fame  things  that  provoke  the  Patience,  do 
withal  make  the  courage  ,•  but  in  fears  it  is  not  fo. 
Neither  let  any  Prince  or  State  be  fecure  concerning 
Difcontentments  becaufe  they  have  been  often,  or  have 
|>een  long,  and  yet  no  Peril  hath  enfued  ,•  for  as  it  is 
true,  that  every  Vapour  or  Fume  doth  not  turn  into  a 
Scovm :  So  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  Stonns  thougli 
they  blow  over  divers  times^  yet  may  fall  at  laft :  and 
as  the  Spjnijh  Proverb  notech  well ;  The  Cord  bnaketh  ct 
the  lafi  by  the  we^ikefl  pdl.  D  3  '        The 
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The  Caufes  and  Aiotions  of  Stditiovi  are,  Innovation  in 
Religion,  Taxes,  Alteration  of  LavJs  and  Ctijlows,  breaking 
of  Vri-vilegeSy  General  OffrtjftoTi,  Adnjancemevt  of  tm'worthy 
TerfonSy  Strangers,  Dearths,  Disbanded  Souldiers,  Faclions 
grcivn  defperate.  And  vvhatfocvcr  in  offending  People, 
joyneth  and  knitccth  them  in  a  Common  Caufe. 

Tor  the  Remedies ;  there  may  be  Ibme  general  Pre- 
fervatives  whereof  we  will  fpeak  ,•  as  for  the  jalt  Cure, 
it  muft  aniwer  to  the  particular  Difeafe,  and  fo  be  left 
to  Counlcl  rather  than  Jlule. 

The  tirft  Remedy  or  Prevention  is,  to  remove  by  all 
means  poffiblc  that  Material  Caufe  of  Sedition,  whereof 
we  fpeak  ;  which  is  IVant  and  Po'vcrty  in  the  EJlate.  To 
which  purpofe  ferveth  the  Opening  and  well  Ballancing 
of  Trade,  the  Cherifhing  of  Manufactures,  the  BaniJh- 
ing  of  Idlenefs,  the  ReprcfEng  of  Wafle  and  Excefs  by 
Sumptuary  Laws,  the  Improvement  and  Husbanding 
of  the  Soyl,  the  Regulating  of  Prices  of  Things  vendi- 
ble, the  Moderating  of  Taxes  and  Tributes,  and  die 
like.  Generally  it  is  to  be  forefeen,  that  the  Populati- 
on of  a  Kingdom  (efpecially  if  it  be  not  mowen  down 
by  Warsj  do  not  exceed  the  Stock  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  jliould  maintain  them.  Neither  is  the  Populati- 
on to  be  reckoned  only  by  number,-  for  a  Imaller num- 
ber that  fpend  more,  and  earn  lefs,  do  wear  out  an 
Eftate  fooner  than  a  greater  number  that  live  luvV'^r, 
and  gather  more.  Thejefore  the  multiplying  of  Nobi- 
lity, and  other  Degrees  of  Quality,  in  an  over  Propor- 
tion to  the  Common  People,  doth  fpecdily  bring  a  State 
to  Neceility:  and  fo  doth  likcwife  an  overgrown  Cler- 
gy, for  they  bring  nothing  to  the  Stock.  And  in  like 
manner,  when  more  are  bred  Scholars  than  Preferments 
can  take  off. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  rcmcmbred,  that  forafmuch  as  the 
.incieafe  of  any  Eftate  mu(l  be  upon  the  Foreigners  ^ 
('for  whatfoever  is  fomewhcre  gotten,  is  fomewhere 
loff.)  There  be  but  thi-ee  diings  wliich  one  Nation  fell- 
cth  untu  aj)othtr  •  :\ic  Commodifj  as  Nature  yieldeth  it; 
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the  Mannfatlure  and  the  VeElure  or  Carriage :  So  that  if 
thefe  three  Wheels  go,  Wealth  will  flow  as  in  a  Springs 
tide.  And  it  coniech  many  times  to  pais,  that  Ai'.ntri' 
am  fuprahlt  Opus ;  that  the  Work  and  Carriage  is  more 
woith  tlian  the  Materials,  and  inricheth  a  State  more; 
as  is  notably  Icen  in  the  Low  Cotmtry-men^  who  have  the 
belt  Mines  above  Ground  in  the  World. 

Above  all  things  good  Policy  is  to  be  iifed,  that  the 
Treafure  and  Moneys  in  a  State  be  not  gathered  into 
few  Hands.  For  othcrwife  a  State  may  have  a  great 
Stock,  and  yet  Itarvc.  And  Money  is  like  A^uck^  jiot 
good  except  it  be  fprcad.  This  is  done  chiefly  bv  fup- 
prelling,  or  at  the  leaft  keeping  a  (traight  hand  upon 
the  Devouring  Trades  of  UJHry^  Ingrojiiig^  great  Fajtura- 
ges,  and  the  like. 

I  or  removing  Difconcnimaits,  or  at  leaft  the  danger 
of  them,  there  is  in  every  State  (as  we  know)  two  por- 
tions of  Sub j eels,  t\\QNohh(s  zndthc  Commonalty.  When 
one  of  thefe  is  Dijcmittnr^  the  danger  is  not  great ;  for 
common  people  are  of  ilovy  motion,  if  tliey  be  not  ex- 
cited by  the; greater  fort;  and  the  greater  fort  are  of 
fmall  ftren^th,  except  the  multitude  be  apt  and  ready 
to  move  of  themfclvcs.  Then  this  is  tlie  danger^  when 
the  greater  fort  do  but  wait  for  the  troubling  of  the 
Waters  amongft  the  nieaner,d"iat  then  they  may  declare 
themfelves.  The  Poets.feign;,  that  the  relt  of  the  Gods 
wouldhdvcboundytfrur;  which  he  hearing  of,  by 
the  Counfel  of  Pallas,  fent  for  Briareus  with  his  hun- 
dred hands,  ,to,  come  in  to  his  aid.  An  Emblem  no 
doubt,  tojhew.jiow  fate  it  is  for  Monarchs  to  make  fare 
of  the  good'.wili  of  coinmon  ]3eople. 

To  givejiLodcriite  liberty  for  Griefs  and  pifcojireut- 
Mtnts  to  evaporate  ^  fo  it  be  without  too  great  Info- 
lency  or. bravery)  isa.fafeway.  For  he  that  turneth 
the  Humours  back,  and'  hiaketh  the  Wound  bleed  in- 
wards, endangereth.  naalign  Ulcers,  ind  pernicious  Im- 
pofthuairttiojus.  ^  " 
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The  part  of  Efmethms  might:  well  become  Vrometheui 
in  the  cafe  of  Difcoritentments ;  for  there  is  not  a  better 
provifion  againil:  them.  Efimetheus^  when  griefs  and 
evils  flew  abroad^  at  laft  /hut  the  Lid^  and  kept  Hope 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Veffel.  Certainly  the  politick 
and  artificial  nourilhing  and  entertaining  of  Hopes^  and 
carrying  men  from  Hofes  to  Hopesj  is  one  of  the  beft 
Antidotes  againft  the  Poyfbn  of  Difcontentmems.  And 
it  is  a  certain  fign  of  a  wife  Government  and  Proceed- 
ings when  it  can  hold  mens  hearts  by  Ho^es  when  it 
cannot  by  fatisfadion;  and  when  it  can  handle  things 
in  fuch  manner^  as  no  evil  Hiall  appear  fo  peremptory 
but  that  it  hath  fome  out-let  of  Ho^e :  which  is  the  lets 
hard  to  do,  becaufe  both  particular  Perfons  and  Fa6ti- 
pns  art  apt  enough  to  flatter  th^mfelves^  or  at  leaft 
to  brave  that  which  they  believe  not. 

Alfo  the  fore-fight  and  prevention,  that  there  be  no 
likely  or  fit  Head,  whereunto  Dlfcontented  Perfons  may 
refort,  and  under  whom  they  may  joyn,  is  a  known, 
but  an  excellent  point  of  caution.  I  underfbnd  a  fit- 
Head  to  be  one  that  hath  Greatnefs  and  Reputarion, 
that  hath  Confidence  with  the  Dlfcontented  Party,  and 
upon  whom  they  turn  their  eyes  ,•  and  that  is  thought 
iDifcontented  in  his  own  particular  ;  which  kind  of  Per- 
fons are  either  to  be  won,  and  reconciled  to  the  State, 
and  that  in  a  faft  and  true  manner  ,•  or  to  be  fronted 
with  fome  other  of  the  fame  Party  that  may  oppofe 
them,  and  fo  divide  the  Reputation.  Generally  the 
dividing  and  breaking  of  all  Fadions  and  Combinati- 
ons that  are  adverfe  to  the  State,  and  fetting  them  at 
difl:ance,  or  at  leaft  diftruft  among  themfelves,  is  not 
one  of  the  worft  Remedies.  For  it  is  a  defperate  cale» 
if  thofe  that  hold  with  the  proceeding  of  the  State,  be 
full  of  Difcord  and  Fadion;  and  thofe  that  are  againft 
it,  be  entire  and  United. 

I  have  noted,  that  fome  witty  and  fliarp  Speeches, 
which  have  fallen  from  Frlnces,  have  given  fire  to  Se-r 
dkions.    Cafar  did  himfelf  infinite  hurt  in  that  Speech, 
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Sylla  nefclvit  Jiteras,  uon  potidt  Aitlare :  for  it  did  utterly 
cut  off  that  Hope  which  men  had  entertained^  that  he 
would  at  one  time  or  other  give  over  his  Diciator/hip. 
Galba  undid  himfelf  by  that  Speech,  Legi  a  fe  militem 
non  emi,  for  it  put  the  Soldiers  out  of  Hope  of  the  Do- 
native. Trobus  likewife  by  that  fpeeck,  Si  ^'Ixero^  non 
opus  erit  ampl'iHs  Romano  Imperio  militibus :  A  Speech  of 
great  defpair  for  the  Soldiers  :  And  many  the  like. 
Surely  Princes  had  need,  in  tender  matters,  and  tickliiK 
times,  to  beware  what  they  fay  ,•  eipecially  in  thefe 
/hort  Speeches,  which  fly  abroad  like  Darts,  and  are 
thought  to  be  Ihot  out  of  their  fecret  Intentions.  For 
as  for  large  Difcourfes,  they  are  flat  things,  and  not  ix> 
much  noted. 

Laftly,  Let  Princes  againft  all  Events  not  he  without 
fome  great  Perfon,  one,  or  rather  more,  of  Military 
Valour  near  unto  them,  for  the  reprefling  of  Seditions 
in  their  beginnings.  For  without  that,  there  ufeth  to 
be  more  trepidation  in  Court,  upon  the  firft  breaking 
out  of  Troubles  J  than  were  fit.  And  the  State  runneth 
the  danger  of  that,  which  Tacitus  faith  ,•  Jttjue  is  ha- 
bitus  animorumfnit,  ut  pejjimum  f acinus  auderent  pauci,  plu- 
res  t'ellent,  omnss  paterentur.  But  let  flich  A^Iiiitary  Per- 
fons  be  alfured,  and  well  reputed  of,  rather  than  Facti- 
ous and  Popular,holding  alfo  good  correfpondence  with 
the  other  great  Men  in  the  State,  or  elfe  the  Remedy  is 
worfe  than  the  Difeafe. 


X7L 
Of  Atheifm. 

T  Had  rather  believe  all  the  Fables  in  the  Legend^  and 
-*  the  Talmud^  and  the  Alcoran^  that  this  tJniverfal 
Frame  is  without  a  Mind.    And  therefore  God  never 
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wrought  a  Miracle  to  convince  Athcifm^  becaufe  his 
ordinary  Works  convince  it.  It  is  true,  that  a  little 
Philofophy  i^iclineth  Mans  mind  to  Jtheifm,  but  depth 
in  Philofophy  bringeth  A'lens  minds  about  to  Religkv^ 
for  while  the  mind  of  man  lookcth  upon  fccond  Caufes 
fcattered^  it  may  fometimes  relt  in  them,  and  go  no 
further  :  but  when  it  beJioldeth  the  Chain  of  thqnj 
Confederate  and  linked  together,  it  muft  needs  fly  tp 
Fro-vUence  and  Deltj.  Nay,  even  diat  School  Vv^hich  is 
moft  accufed  o^  Athclf?n,  doth  moli  dcmonftrate  i^e/-^/- 
on  :  That  is,  the  School  of  LcMcippi^s.  and  Di'mosritus,  and 
Eficm-Hs.  For  it  is  a  thoufand  times  more  ci^edible,  that 
four  mutable  Elements,  and  one.  immutable  tifch  £,f- 
fence,  duly  and  eternally  placed,  need  no  God,  than 
that  an  Army  of  infinite  fmali  Portions,  or  Seeds  un- 
placed, jhould  have  produced  tliis  .orjdcr  and  |beaucy 
without  a  Divine  Marihal.  The  Sci:ipcm:e  iaith,  7h'i^p4 
hath  faid  in  his  hearty  thtre  is  vo  God :.  it  is  not  faid,  Th^ 
fool  hath  thought  i?i  his  heart :  So  as  he  rather  faith  it  by 
rote  to  himfelf,  as  that  lie  would  have,  than  that  fhe  can 
throughly  believe  it,  or  be  pei-fvvaded  of  it.  Tor  none 
deny  there  is  a  God,  but  thole  for  whom  it  maketh  that 
there  were  no  God.  It  appearethin  nothing  more,  that 
yitheifm  is  rather  in  the  Lip,  than  in  the  Hc^n-t  of  Maii.:, 
than  by  this  •  That  Jtheijh  v/ill  ever,  be  talking  of  that 
their  Opinion,  as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  themfelves, 
and  v/ould  be  glad  to  be  ftrengthned.by.the  cojjfgnt  of 
others.  Nay  more,  you  Ihall  have  Atheijh  ilrive  to  get 
Difciples^  as  it  fareth  with  other  Seels.-  -And,~  which  is 
moft  of  all,  you  ihall  have  of  them  that  will  fuffer  for 
Jtheifm  and  not  recant;  whereas  if  they  did  truly 
think,  that  there  were  no  fuch  thing  as  God,  why  fhould 
they  trouble  themfelves  ?  Epiama  is  charged,  that  he 
did  but  diffemble  for  his  credits  fa:ke,  when  he  affirmed, 
there  were  Bkjfed  Natures ,  but  fuch  as  enjoyed  them- 
felves, without  having  rcfpecl  to  theGovi.rnme.nt  of  tl]e 
M^orld  :  wherein,  they  fay,- he  did  temporize,-  though 
in  fccret  he  thought  there  was  no  God,    But  certainly 
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he  is  tiaduced  ;  for  his  Words  are  Noble  and  Divine  ; 
Non  Deos  vulgi  vegare  profcwum,  Jed  'vulgi  Opmoves  Diis 
iipplkare  profanum.  Plato  could  have  faid  no  more.  And 
although  he  had  the  confidence  to  deny  the  Adminijha- 
'tio7j^  he  had  not  the  power  to  deny  the  Nature.  The  In- 
dians of  the  U'efi  have  names  for  their  particular  gods, 
though  they  have  no  name  for  God ;  as  if  the  Heathens 
iliould  have  had  the  names  of  [fuphcr^  Ap'ollo,  Alars,  &c. 
but  not  the  word  Dens  :  which  inews,  that  even  thofe 
"barbarous  People  have  the  notion^  hough  they  have  not 
the  latitude  and  extent  of  it.  So  that  againft  xhtAtheifi 
the  very  Savages  take  part  with  the  very  fubtileft  Phi- 
lofophers :  The  Contemplative  Atbeifi  is  rare  ;  A  Dia~ 
gorai,  a  Bwn,  a  Lmiari  perhaps,  and  fomc  others  ,•  and  yet 
diey  fcem  to  be  more  than  they  are :  For  that  all'that 
impugn  a  received  Religion  or  Superftitioji,  are  by  die  ad- 
verfe  part  branded  with  the  name  o£  ^theif^s.  But  the 
-great  Atheijh  ii>deed^re  HypocritesjWhich  are  ever  hand- 
ling Holy  things^  but  without  feeling ;  fo  as  they  mult 
needs  be  cauterized  in  the  end.  The  Caufes  of  Atheifm 
are  Divijions  in  Religion^  if  they  be  many :  for  any  one 
maiji  Div/ficn  addcth  Zeal  to  both  lides,  but  many  Di- 
vilions  introduce  Atheifm.  Another  is^  Scandrd  o{ Friefisy 
when  it  is  conyz  to  that  which  Saint  Bernard  faith,  Non 
f//  jam  dicerCy  ut  pnptdtis^  fc  (actrdos  :  quid  nee  fc  populus^ 
iitfactrdus.  A  third  is,  Cultom  o{  Trophane  Scoffj>g  in 
Holy  'Matters.,  which  doth  by  little  and  little  deface  die 
'Jveverencc  of  Religion.  And  laftly,  Learrted  Times,  e- 
fpeciiill)'  w  ith  peace  and  profpericy :  for.  troubles  and  ad- 
vcrlitics  do  more  bow  Mens  minds  to  Religion.  They 
that  deny  a  Cod,  detlroy  Mans  Nobility:  for  certainly 
Man  is  of  kin  to  the  Bcafts  by  his  Body  ;  and  if  he  be 
not  of  kin  toGodhy  his  Spirit;  he  is  a  bafe  and  ignoble 
Creature.  It  dcttfoyslikewiie' Magnanimity,  and  the 
railing  Humane  Nature :  for  take  an  example  of  a  Dog, 
and  maik  whata'generolity  and  courage  hewill  put  on, 
when  he  rinds  hihifelf  maintained' by  a  Man,  who  to 
hiin  is  inftcad  of  a  Cod.  or  Mdior  ranm-a :  Which  cou- 
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rage  is  manifeftly  fuch,  a$  that  Creature  without  the 
confidence  of  a  better  Nature  than  his  own^cpuld  never 
attain.  So  Man,  when  he  refteth  and  aflureth  himfelf 
Upon  Divine  prot-e<5Hon  and  favour,  eathereth  a  force  and 
faith,  which  Humane  Nature  in  it  lelf  could  not  obtain. 
Therefore  as  Atheifm  is  in  all  refpe(3:s  hateflil,  fo  \  i  this, 
that  it  depriveth  Humane  Nature  of  the  means  to  exalt 
it  felf  above  Humafte  Frailty.  As  it  is  in  particular  Per- 
fons,  fo  it  is  in  Nations.  Never  was  there  fuch  a  State 
for  Magnanimity,  as  Rome.  Of  this  State  hear  what  Ci- 
cero faifhj  Quam  "volumus^  licet,  Fatres  Cofijcripti,  nos  ame- 
mus,  tamen  nee  tjumero  Hifpanos,  nee  rohore  Gallos,,  nee  cal- 
Uditate  Vanos,  nee  artihus  Gracos  ^  nee  devicfue  hoe  ipfo  hujus 
Gentis  ^  Terra  domefiico  nati'voque  fenftt  Italos  ipfos  d^  La- 
tinos^ fed  Viet  ate  ac  Religione,  at(jue  hac  una  Sapient  ta,  quod 
Deorum  Immortalium  Numine,  omnia  regi  guharnarique  per- 
fpeximus,  omnes  Gentes  Nationefque  fuperwuimus. 


XV 11. 

Of  Superftitiotif 

IT  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than 
fuch  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him :  For  the 
olie  is  Unbelief,  the  other  is  Contumely  ,*  and  certain- 
ly Superfiition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity.  Plutarch  faith 
well  to  thatpurpofe:  Surelj  (faith  he)  I  had  rather  a 
great  deal  men  Jhould  fay,  there  ivas  no  fuch  man  at  all  as 
Plutarch,  thati  that  they  jhould  fay,  that  there  ivas  one  Plu- 
tarch, that  would  eat  his  Children  as  foon  as  they  were  born; 
as  the  Poets  fpeak  of  Saturn.  And  as  the  Cohtumely  is 
greater  towards  God,  fo  the  Danger  fe  greater  towards 
Meti.  Atheifm  leaves  a  man  to  Senfe,  to  Pli^lofophy, 
to  Natural  Piety,  to  Laws,  to  Reputation  ;  all  wliich 
may  be  guides  to  an  outward  Moral  Vertue,  though  Re- 
ligion were  not  j  But  Superfiition  difmounts  all  theie,  and 
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crecleth  an  abfolute  Monarchy  in  the  minds  of  Men. 
Therefore  Jthelfm  did  never  perturb  States ;  for  it  makes 
men  weary  of  themfelveSj  as  looking  no  further:  And 
we  fee  the  times  inclined  to  Athelfm  (as  the  time  o^Ju- 
gufius  C^far)  were  civil  times.    Rut  Superfiition  hath 
hoen  the  Confufion  of  many  States^  and  bringeth  in  a 
new  Tr'miim  Mobile,  that  ravifheth  all  the  Spheres  of 
Government.     The  Mafler  of  Sumfltion  is  the  People,- 
and  in  all  Superfiition,  Wife  men  follow  Fools,  and  Ar- 
guments are  fitted  to  Pra(aice  in  a  reverfed  order.     It 
was  gravely  faid  by  fome  of  the  Prelates  in  the  Council 
of  Trent,  where  the  Doctrine  of  the  School-men  bare 
great  fway.  That  the  School-men   "were  like    Afironomers, 
ii'hicb  did  feign  Eccentricks,  and  Epicycles,  and  Juch  engines 
of  Orbs,  to  [a've  the  Vhcencme^ta  ^  though  they  kneiv  there  were 
no  fuch  things.    And  in  like  manner,  tliat  the  School- 
men had  framed  a  number  of  fubtile  and  intricate  Axi- 
oms and  Theorems,  to  fave  the  pra<5Hce  of  the  Church. 
The  Caufes  of  Superfiitions  are,  pleallng  and  fenfual  Rites 
and  Ceremonies :   Excefs  of  Outward  and  Pharifaical 
Holinefs :   Over-great  Reverence  of  Traditions,  which 
camiot  but  load  the  Church :  the  Stratagems  of  Prelates 
ibr  their  own  Ambition  and  Lucre :  the  favouring  too 
much  of  good  Intentions,  which  openeth  the  Gate  to 
Conceits  and  Novelties :   the  taking  an  Aim  at  Divine 
Matters  by  Humane,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture 
of  Imaginations :  And  laftl}'.  Barbarous  Times,  elpeci- 
ally  joyned  with  Calamities  and  Difafters.    Superfiition 
without  a  veil  is  a  deformed  thing  ,•    for,  as  it  addeth 
deformity  to  an  Ape  to  be  fo  like  a  Man  :  fo  the  fimi- 
litude  of  Superfiition  to  Religion  makes  it  the  more  de- 
formed.   And  as  wholfome  Meat  corrupteth  to  little 
Worms :    fo  good   Forms  and  Orders  corrupt  into  a 
IM umber  of  petty  Obfervances.     There  is  a  Superfiition 
in  avoiding  Supirfiition,  when  men  think  to  do  beft,  if 
they  go  furtheft  from  the  Superfiition  formerly  received. 
Therefore  Care  would  be  had,  that  f  as  it  fareth  in  ill 
Purgings)  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad, 

which 
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whieh  commonly  is  done^  when  the  People  is  the  Re- 
former. 


XVIII. 

Of  Travel, 

*^RA  VEL,  m  the  younger  Sort,  is  a  part  of  Edu- 
■■■    cation ;   in  the  elder,  a  part  of  Experience.    He 
that  Tra^elleth  into  a  Countrey  before  he  hath  fome  En- 
trance into  the  Language,  goeth  to  School  and  not  to 
Tr/n;el.    That  young  men  Travel  under  fome  Tutor,  or 
grave  Servant,  I  allow  well,  fo  that  he  be  fuch  a  one 
that  hath  the  Language,  and  hath  been  in  the  Country 
before,  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them,  what 
things  are  worthy  to  be  feen  in  the  Countrey  where 
they  go,  what  Acquaintances  they  are  to  feek,  what 
Exercifes  or  Difcipline  the  Place  yieldeth.    For  elfe 
young  men  iliall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad  little.    It 
is  a  Itrange  thing,  that  in  Sea-voyages,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feen  but  Sky  and  Sea,  men  /hould  make 
Diaries  ,•  but  in  Land-Travel ^  wherein  i^o  much  is  to  be 
obferved,  for  the  moft  part  they  omit  it  ,•  as  if  Chance 
were  fitter  to  be  regiftred  than  Obfervation.    I-et  Dia- 
ries therefore  be  brought  in  ufe.     The  things  to  be  {ecu 
and  obferved  are  the  Courts  of  Princes,  efpecially  when 
they  give  Audience  to  EmbalTadors :   The  Courts  of 
Julfice,  while  they  fit  and  hear  Caufes;  and  ^o  of  Con- 
iiftories  Ecclefialtick  ;    the  Churches  and  Monalleries, 
with   the  Monuments   which  are  therein  extant :   the 
Walls  and  Forciticadons  of  Cities  and  Towns ;  and  fo 
the  Havens  and  Harbors :   Antiquities  and  Ruins :   Li- 
braries, Colleges,  Difputations  and  LecTtu res,  where  any 
are :   Shipping  and  Natives  :   Houfes  and  Gardens  of 
State  and  Pleafure  near  great  Cities :   Armories,  Arle- 
nalsj  MagaziiicSj  Exchanges_,  Burfes^  Ware-houles :  Ex- 
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crcifes  of  Hdrfmahfliip,  Icndng,  Training  of  Sonldiers, 
and  the  like  :  Comedies,  fuch  whereiinto  the  better  fort 
ofPerfonsdo  refort.  Treafures  of  Jewels  and  Robes: 
Cabinets  and  Rarities.  And  to  conclude,  whatlbever 
is  memorable  in  the  Places  where  they  go.  After  ali 
which  the  Tutors  or  Servants  ought  to  make  diligent 
enquiry.  As  for  Triumphs^  Mafques,  Feafts,  Weddings, 
Funerals,  Capital  Executions,  and  fuch  Shews  ,•  Men 
need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them  ,•  yet  are  they  not 
to  be  neglecfled.  If  you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put 
his  Trai'tl  into  a  little  room,  and  in  {Kort  time  to  ga- 
ther much,  this  you  muft  do.  Firft,  as  we  faid,  he  muft 
have  fome  entrance  into  the  Language  before  he  goeth. 
Then  he  muft  have  fuch  a  Servant  or  Tutor  as  know- 
eth  the  Countrcy,  as  was  like  wife  faid.  Let  him  carry 
with  him  alfo  fome  Chard  orBook,defcribingtheCoun- 
trey  where  he  Traruelleth^  which  will  be  a  good  key  to 
his  Enquiry.  Let  him  keep  alfo  a  Diary.  Let  him  nor. 
ftay  long  in  one  Cit)'  or  Town,  more  or  lefs,  as  the 
Place  deferveth,  but  not  long  :  Nay,  when  he  ftayeth 
in  one  City  or  Town,  let  him  change  his  Lodging 
from  one  end  and  part  of  the  Town  to  another,  which 
is  a  ^reat  Adamant  of  Acquaintance.  Let  him  lequefter 
himlelf  from  the  Company  of  his  Countrey-men,  and 
diet  in  fuch  Places  where  there  is  good  Company  of  the 
Nation  where  he  Jra^elleth.  Let  him  upon  his  Removes 
from  one  Place  to  another,  procure  rccommendatioa 
to  fome  Perfon  of  Qualit}',  refiding  in  the  Place  whi- 
dicr  he  removcth,  that  he  may  ufe  his  Favour  in  thofe 
things  he  delirech  to  fee  or  know.  Thus  he  may  a- 
bridge  his  Tra'vels  with  much  profit.  As  for  the  Ac- 
quaintance which  is  to  be  fought  in  Tra'vd,  that  Vv^hich 
is  nioft  of  all  profitable,  is  Acquaintance  with  the  Se- 
cretaries and  employed  Men  of  Embalfadoi-s,-  for  fo  in 
TvcTZ'tllivg  m  one  Country,  he  /hall  fuck  the  expofience 
oi'  many.  Let  him  alfo  fee  and  vifit  eminent  PcrfonS;, 
in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  Name  abroad  ,•  that  he 
may  be  able  to  teli  iiow  the  Life  agreeth  with  the  Fame. 

For 
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For  Quarrels,  they  are  with  Care  and  Difcretion  to  be 
avoided  :  They  are  commonly  for  Miftrefles,  Heakhs,- 
Place,  and  Words.  And  let  a  Man  beware  how  he 
jkeepeth  Company  with  Cholerick  and  Quarrelfome 
Perfons,  for  they  will  engage  him  into  their  own  Quar- 
relr.  When  a  Traveller  returneth  home,  let  him  not 
leave  the  Countries  where  he  hath  Travelled,  altogether 
behind  him,  but  maintain  a  Correipondency  by  Letters 
with  thofe  of  his  Acquaintance  which  are  of  moft 
worth.  And  let  his  Travel  appear  rather  in  his  Dif- 
courfe,  than  in  his  Apparel  or  Gcfture  ,•  and  in  his  Dif- 
courfe  let  him  be  rather  advifed  in  his  Alifwers,  than 
forward  to  tell  Stories :  And  let  it  appear,  that  he  doth 
not  change  his  Countrey  Maimers  for  thofe  of  Foreign 
Parts  ,•  but  only  prick  in  fome  Flowers  of  that  he  hath 
learned  abroad,  into  the  Cuftoms  of  his  own  Countrey. 


XIX. 

Of  Empire. 

T  T  is  a  mlferable  State  of  Mind,  to  have  few  things 
-■  to  defire ,  and  many  things  to  fear,  and  yet  that 
commonly  is  the  Cafe  of  Kmgs^  who  being  at  the  high- 
eft,  want  matter  of  delire,  which  makes  their  minds 
more  languifhing,  and  have  many  Reprefentations  of 
Perils  and  Shadows,  which  makes  their  minds  the  lefs 
clear.  And  this  is  one  reafon  alfo  of  that  effed:  which 
the  Scripture  fpeaketh  of  j  That  the  Kings  heart  is  infcru- 
tnbk.  For,  multitude  of  Jealoufics,  and  lack  of  ibmc 
predominant  delire  that  lliould  marlhal  and  put  in  or- 
der all  the  reft,  maketh  any  Mans  heart  hard  to  find  or 
found.  Hence  it  comes  likewife,  that  Princes  many 
times  make  themfelves  Defire,  and  fet  their  Hearts  up- 
on Toys :  fometimes  upon  a  i3uilding,  fometimes  upon 
erecting  of  an  Order,  fonjetimes  upon  the  advancing 

of 
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of  a  Perfon^  foinetimes  upon  obtaining  excellency  in 
ibme  Art  or  Feat  of  the  Hand ;  as  Nero  for  playing  on 
the  Harp,  Domltian  for  Certainty  of  the  Hand  with  the 
Know ,Co7mnodiis  for  playing  at  Fence,  Caracalla  for  dri- 
ving Chariots,  and  the  like.  This  feemeth  incredible 
unto  thofc  that  know  not  the  principal  ^  That  the  mind 
cf  Man  is  more  cheered  and  refrejlied  by  trofitt77g  m  fniail 
things,  thav,  by  jUnding  at  a  fiay  in  g>-eat.  We  fee  al(b 
that  the  Kings  that  have  been  fortunate  Conquerours  in 
their  firft  }'ears,  it  being  not  poffible  for  them  to  go  for- 
ward infinitely,  but  that  they  muft  have  feme  check  or 
arreft  in  their  Fortunes,  turn  in  their  latter  years  to  be 
Superftitious  and  Melancholy :  as  did  Alexander  the 
Great,  Diode  fan ;  and  in  our  memory,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  others:  For  he  that  is  ufed  to  go  forward,  and  find- 
eth  a  flop,  falleth  out  of  his  own  tavour,  and  is  not  the 
thing  he  was. 

To  Ipeak  now  of  the  true  Temper  of  Empire ;  It  is  a 
thing  rare,  and  hard  to  keep  ,•  for  both  Temper  and 
Diftemper  confift  of  Contraries.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
mingle  Contrai^ies,  another  to  interchange  them.  The 
Anlwer  of  Afollonius  to  Vef^ajian  is  full  of  excellent  In- 
ftrudion ;  Vefpajian  asked  him,  What  was  Nero'j  wtr- 
throw  ?  He  anfwered,  Nero  could  touch  and  tune  the  Harp 
welly  hut  in  Government  fometimes  he  ufed  to  wind  the  -pins 
too  high,  fometimes  to  let  them  down  too  low.  And  certain 
it  is,  that  nothing  deftroyeth  Authority  fo  much,  as  the 
unequal  and  untimely  interchange  of  Power  Vrejfed  too 
far,  and  Relaxed  too  much. 

This  is  true,  that  the  Wifdom  of  all  thefe  latter  Times 
in  Princes  Affairs,  is  rather  fine  Deliveries,  and  Shift- 
ings  of  Dangers  and  Mifchiefs,  when  they  are  near, 
than  folid  and  grounded  Courfes  to  keep  them  aloof. 
But  thi£  is  but  to  try  Mafteries  with  Fortune  :  and  let 
men  beware  how  they  negled  and  fuffer  matter  of 
Trouble  to  be  prepared  :  for  no  man  can  foibid  the 
fpark,  nor  tell  whence  it  may  come.  The  difficulties 
in  Princes  Bufinefs  are  manv  and  great,-    but  die  great- 
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eft  diflRcuky  is  often  in  their  own  mind.  For  it  is  com^ 
mon  with  Vr'wccs  f faith  Tacitus)  to  will  Contradidories. 
Sunt  plerum^Ne  Regum  'vohtfitates  vehemcntes^  S"  inter  fe 
contraria.  For  it  is  the  Solecifm  of  Power^  to  think  to 
Command  the  end^  and  yet  not  endure  the  means. 

Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  Neighbours^  thtii  Wl'ves^ 
their  Children^  their  Trdates  or  Chrgicy  their  Nobles^  their 
Second  Nobles  or  Gentlemen,  their  Merchants ,  their  Com- 
mons^ and  their  Mm  of  War.  And  from  all  thefe  arife 
Dangers^  if  Care  and  Circumfpe6tion  be  not  ufed. 

Firftj  For  their  Neighbours :  There  can  no  general 
P.ule  be  given  ("the  occafions  are  fo  variable)  fave  one, 
which  ever  holdeth,  which  isj  that  Princes  do  keep  due 
Centinel^  that  none  of  their  Neighbours  do  over-grow 
fo,  (by  increafing  of  Territory,  by  imbracing  of  Trade, 
by  Approaches,  or  the  like)  as  they  become  more  able 
to  annoy  them,  than  they  were.  This  is  generally  the 
work  of  fianding  Counfels  to  forefee,  and  to  hinder  it. 
During  that  Triumvirate  of  Kijigs,  King  Henry  the  8r/6  of 
Evglajid,  Francis  the  i/  King  of  Frajice,  and  Charles  the 
'^th  Emferowy  there  was  fuch  a  Watch  kept,  that  none 
of  the  Three  could  win  a  Palm  of  Ground,  but  the  o- 
ther  Two  w^ould  Ih-aight-ways  balance  it,  either  by 
Confederation,  or  if  need  were,  by  a  War,  and  would 
not  in  any  wife  take  up  Peace  at  Intereft.  And  the  like 
was  done  by  that  League,  (which  G«/Va.Wi«^  faith,  was 
tljie  Security  of  Italy)  made  between  Ferdmando  King  of 
Naples,  Lort?2ziTu  Medices,  and  Ludo'vicus  Sforz-a^  Poten- 
tate, the  one  of  Florence,  the  other  of  Aiilain.  Neither 
is  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  School-men  to  be  received,* 
That  a  ly'ar  ca?mot  jufily  be  made  but  upon  a  precedent  Inju- 
rj  or  Provocation.  For  there  is  no  queftion,  but  a  juft 
Fear  of  an  imminent  Danger,  though  there  be  no  Blow 
given,  is  a  lawful  Caufe  of  a  War. 

For  their  IViws :  There  are  cruel  examples  of  them. 
lAvia  is  infamed  for  the  poyfoning  of  her  Husband; 
'RoLrxana^  Solpemih  Wife,  was  the  delirudion  of  that  re- 
nowned Prince,  Sultan  Mujiapha,  and  oth?rwJf?  trou- 
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bled  his  Houfe  and  Succeflion  :  Edwa^-d  the  Second  of 
England^  his  Queen  had  the  principal  hand  in  tiie  depo- 
llng  and  murther  of  her  Husband.  This  kijid  of  dan- 
ger is  then  to  be  feared,  chiefly  when  the  TVi^jcs  have 
Plots  for  the  railing  of  their  own  Children^  or  elfe  that 
they  be  Advoutrelfes. 

For  their  ChiUn?} :  The  Tragedies  likewife  of  dan- 
gers from  them  have  been  many.  And  generally  t\\Q 
entring  of  Fathers  into  iufpicion  of  their  Cbildmiy  hath 
been  ever  unfortunate.  The  deltrudion  of  MufrapLi 
fthat  we  named  before)  was  fo  fatal  to  Sclymans  Line, 
as  the  Succejjion  of  the  Titrks  trom  Solyman  until  this  day, 
is  fulpeded  to  be  untrue,  and  of  ftrange  blood ;  for 
that  Sclynnis  the  fecond  was  thought  to  be  fuppolititious. 
The  defirudion  of  Crifpus,  a  young  Prince  of  rare  to- 
waidnefs,  by  Confianti?iHs  the  Great,  his  Father,  was  in 
like  manner  fatal  to  his  Houfe ;  for  both  Conflantmm 
and  Conjlance  his  Son  died  violent  Deaths ,-  and  Confian- 
tius  his  other  Son  did  litde  better,  who  died  indeed  of 
Sicknefs,  but  after  that  JuUavm  had  taken  Arms  againil: 
him.  The  deftrudion  of  Demetrius,  Son  to  Thilip  the 
Second  of  Macedcn,  turned  upon  the  Father,  who  died 
of  Repentance.  And  many  like  Examples  there  are, 
but  few  or  none  where  the  Fathers  had  good  by  fuch 
diftruft,  except  it  were  where  the  Sons  were  up  in  open 
Arms  againil:  them  ,•  as  was  Sdyrma  the  firfl  againfi: 
Bajaz,et,  and  the  three  Sons  of  Heitry  the  Second,  King 
of  England. 

For  their  Trelates :  When  they  are  proud  and  great, 
there  is  alfo  danger  from  them  ;;  as  it  was  in  the  times 
of  Anfdmtis  and  Thomas  Becket,  Arch-Bifhops  of  CrMer^ 
bury,  who  with  their  Crofiers  did  almoil  try  it  with  the 
Kings  Sword  ,•  and  yet  they  had  to  deal  with  llout  and 
haughty  Kings  ,•  William  Rufus,  Henry  the  Firft,  and 
Henry  the  Second.  The  danger  is  not  from  the  State, 
but  where  it  hath  a  dependance  of  Foreign  Authority  ; 
or  where  the  Qiurch-men  come  in,  and  are  eleded, 
not  by  the  collation  of  the  King,  or  particular  Patrons, 
but  by  the  People.  E  ^  For 
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For  their  Nohlcs :  To  keep  them  at  a  diftance  it  is  not 
amifs,  but  to  deprefs  them  may  make  a  King  more  ab- 
folute,  but  Icfs  fafc;,  and  lefs  able  to  perform  any  thing 
that  he  delires.  I  have  noted  it  in  my  Hiftory  of  King 
Hemy  the  Seventh^  of  Ej'igland^  who  depreffed  his  Nohi- 
llty ;  whereupon  it  came  to  pafs,  that  his  times  were 
full  of  Difficulties  and  Troubles ;  for  the  Nobility ,  though 
they  continued  loyal  unto  him,  yet  did  they  not  co-ope- 
rate with  him  in  his  buflnefs ;  fo  that  in  effed  he  was 
fain  to  do  all  things  himfelf 

For  their  Second  Nobles :  There  is  not  much  danger 
from  them,  being  a  Body  difperfed.  They  may  fome- 
times  difcourfe  high,  but  that  doth  little  hurt.  Befides 
they  are  a  counterpoize  to  the  higher  Nobility,  that  they 
grow  not  too  potent :  and  laftly,  being  the  moft  imme- 
diate in  Authority  with  die  Common  People,  they  do 
bell  temper  popular  Commotions. 

For  their  Mirchanti :  They  are  Fefm  porta  ;  and  if 
they  fiourifh  not,  a  Kingdom  may  have  good  Limbs^ 
but  will  have  empty  Veins,  and  nourifh  little.  Taxes 
and  Impofts  upon  them,  do  fcldom  good  to  the  King  s 
Revenue  ;  for  that  he  wins  in  the  Hundred,  he  loofeth 
in  the  Shire  ;  the  particular  Rates  being  increafed,  but 
the  total  bulk  of  Trading  rather  decrealed. 

For  tb.eir  Commons :  There  is  litde  danger  from  them, 
except  it  be  where  they  have  great  and  potent  Heads,  or 
where  you  meddle  with  the  point  of  Religion,  or  their 
Cuftoms,  or  means  of  Life. 

For  their  Me?t  of  JP^ar :  It  is  a  dangerous  State,  where 
they  live  and  remain  in  a  Body,  and  are  ufcd  to  Dona* 
tives,  whereof  we  fee  exampks  in  the  'jcmzaries  and 
Treiorim  Bands  of  B.o7m :  But  Trainings  of  Men,  and 
Arming  them  in  feveral  places,  and  under  feveral  Com- 
manders, and  without  Donatives,  are  things  of  Defence, 
and  no  danger. 

Privces  are  like  to  Hcat-evly  Bodies,  which  caufe  good 
or  evil  times  ,•  and  which  have  much  Vcneratio?ij  but  no 
Ref-.  Ail  Precepts  concerning  Kii^gs,^  are  in  effe6t  com- 
prehended 
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prchended  in  tbofc  two  Remembrances,  Memento  ^uo4 
es  Httno,  and  Altmento  quod  e$  Deus,  or  Vice  Dei ^  the  one 
bridleth  their  Power^  and  the  other  their  Will. 


XX. 

Of  CounfcL 

TH  E  greatefl:  truft  between  Man  and  Man  is  the 
truft  of  Gi'ving  Connfel :  For  in  other  confidences 
Men  commit  the  parts  of  Life^  their  Lands^  their  Goods, 
dieir  Children,  their  Credit,  fom€  particular  Affair: 
but  to  fuch  as  they  make  their  Ccunfillorsj  they  commit 
the  whole,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  obliged  to 
all  faith  and  integrity.  The  wifeft  Trinces  need  not 
think  it  any  diminution  to  their  Greatnefs,  or  derogati- 
on to  their  Sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  Comifel.  God  hini- 
felf  is  not  without,  but  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great 
Names  of  his  blelTed  Sori :  The  Ccunfellor.  Solotnon  hath 
pronounced  ,  that  in  Comifel  is  Stability.  Things  will 
have  their  firft  or  fecond  agitation  ;  if  they  be  not  tof- 
fed  upon  the  arguments  of  Counfel,  they  will  be  tolTed 
upon  the  waves  of  Fortune,  and  be  full  of  inconftancy, 
doing  and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  of  a  drunken  man. 
Solomons  Son  found  the  force  of  Counfel,  as  his  Father 
faw  the  neceffity  of  it.  For  the  beloved  Kingdom  of 
God  was  tirft  rent  and  broken  by  ill  Counfel ;  upon 
which  Counfel  there  are  fet  for  inftruAion  the  two  marks, 
whereby  JHad  Counfel  is  for  ever  beft  difcerned,  that  it 
was  young  Counfel  for  the  Perfbns,  and  'violent  Counfel  for 
the  Matter. 

The  ancient  times  do  fet  forth  in  figure,  both  the 
incorporation,  and  infeparable  conjundion  of  Counfel 
with  Kings,  and  the  wife  and  politick  ufe  of  Counfel  by 
Kings  ^  the  one  in  that  they  fay,  Jupiter  did  marry 
ilfff/V,  which  fignifieth  Counfel^  whersby  they  intend  thap 
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Scveralgnty  is  married  to  Counfel ;  the  other  in  that 
which  follo.weth^  which  was  thus :  They  fay,  after 
Jupiter  was  married  to  Metis^  fhe  conceived  by  him^ 
and  was  with  Child :  but  Jupiter  furTered  her  not  to 
ftay  till  Hie  brought  forth,  but  eat  her  up  ,•  whereby 
he  became  himfelf  with  Child,  and  was  delivered  of 
Talias  Jrmed  out  of  his  Head  ;  which  monftrous  Fa- 
ble containeth  a  fecret  of  Emfire,  how  Kivgs  are  to 
make  ufe  of  their  Council  of  State.  That  firft  they  ought 
to  refer  matters  unto  them,  v\^hich  is  the  firft  begetting 
or  impregnation  ,'  but  when  they  are  elaborate,  mould- 
ed, and  Hiaped  in  the  Womb  of  their  Council ,  and 
grow  ripe,  and  ready  to  be  brought  forth,  that  then 
they  fuficr  not  their  Conricil  to  go  through  with  the 
refolution  and  direction,  as  if  it  depended  on  them  ; 
but  take  the  matter  back  into  their  own  hands,  and 
make  it  appear  to  the  World,  that  the  Decrees  and  fi- 
nal Directions  (which,  becauie  they  come  forth  with 
Trudence  and  Power,  are  refembled  to  Pallas  Armed) 
proceeded  from  themfelves:  And  not  only  from  their 
Authority,  but  (the  more  to  add  reputation  to  themfelves/ 
from  their  Head  and  De'vice. 

Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  Inconveniencies  of  Counfel,  and 
of  the  Rermdies,  The  Inconveniences  that  have  been 
noted  in  calling  and  ufing  Counfel,  as  three :  Firft,  the 
revealing  of  Affairs,  whereby  they  become  lefs  fecret. 
Secondly,  the  weakningof  the  Authority  of  Princes, 
as  if  they  were  lefs  of  themfelves.  Thirdly,  the  dan-^ 
ger  of  being  unfaithfully  Ccunfdled,  and  more  for  the 
^ood  of  them  that  Counfd,  than  of  him  that  is  Ccun- 
flled.  For  v^'hich  hiconveniencies,  the  Dodrine  of  Italy, 
and  practice  of  France  in  fome  Kings  times,  hath  in- 
troduced Cabinet  Councils  j  a  jRemedy  worfe  than  the 
pifcafe.. 

As  to  Secrecy:  Princes  are  not  bound  to  communicate 
aM  matters  with  all  Ccuvflkrs,  but  extract  and  feledt. 
Neither  is  it  necelTary,  that  he  that  confulteth  what  he 
i^ipald  do,  feoTild  declare  vvliat  he  v/ill  do.    But  let 
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Pr;Wj  beware^  that  the  mfecreting  of  their  Affairs  comes 
not  from  themfelves.  And  as  for  Cabinet  Counfds^  it 
may  be  their  Motto  ^  Thnus  r'lmarum  [urn :  One  futile 
Perfon,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  teil,  will  do  more 
hurt,  than  many  that  know  it  their  duty  to  conceal. 
It  is  true,  there  be  fome  Affairs  which  require  extream 
Secrecy,  which  will  hardly  go  beyond  one  or  two  Per- 
fbns  befide  the  King :  Neither  are  thofe  Coiwfels  un- 
prolperous  ,•  for  belides  the  Secrecy,  they  commonly  go 
on  conftantly  in  one  Spirit  of  Diredion  without  di- 
ftra6lion.  But  then  it  muft  be  a  prudent  King,  fuch  as 
is  able  to  grind  with  a  Hand-?niU ;  and  thofe  Inward 
Comifdlors  had  need  alfo  be  wife  Men,  and  efpecially 
true  and  trufty  to  die  Kings's  ends  _;  as  it  was  with  King 
He7}r^  the  Seventh,  of  England,  who  in  his  greateft  bu- 
fineis  imparted  himfelf  to  none,  except  it  were  to  Morten 
and  Fox. 

For  -jveahihig  of  Juthorhy  :■  The  Fable  /heweth  the 
Remedy.  Nay,  the  Majefty  of  King's  is  rather  exalted 
than  diminifhed,  when  they  are  in  the  Chair  of  Coun- 
fel.  Neither  was  there  ever  Frince  bereaved  of  his  de- 
pendencies by  his  Coiwfel,  except  where  there  hath  been 
either  an  over-greatnefs  in  one  Counfdlor,  or  an  over- 
llricl:  combinadon  in  divers,which  are  things foon  found 
and  holpen. 

For  tl;e  laft  Inconvcnknce,  that  Men  will  Counfel  with 
an  Eye  to  themfelves  :  Certainly,  Non  in'vcniet  fidem  fu^ 
pr  terram,  is  meant  of  the  nature  of  times,  and  not 
of  all  particular  Perfons,  There  be,  that  are  in  nature, 
faithful  and  fincere,  and  plain,  and  direcfl,  not  crafty 
and  involved :  Let  Frinc?s  above  all  draw  to  themfelves 
fuch  natures.  Befides  Comfelku  are  not  commonly  fo 
united,  but  that  one  CGunfellor  keepeth  Centinel  over 
another  ,•  fb  that  if  any  do  Comfd,  out  of  fadion,  oi* 
private  ends,  it  commonly  comes  to  the  King;'s  Ear. 
But  the  beft  Remedy  is,  if  Vri7}ces  know  their  Comfellors  as 

well  as  their  CoHnfelJon  loipw  them  ; 
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Trincifis  efi  'uirtus  maxima  nojje  fuos. 

And  on  the  other  fide^  Cowifellors  fliould  not  be  too 
fpeculative  into  their  Soveraigns  Perfon.  The  true 
compofition  of  a  Couvfelkr,  is  rather  to  be  skill'd  in  their 
Mafters  bufinefs;,  than  in  his  Nature  ,•  for  then  he  is 
like  to  advife  him,  and  not  to  feed  his  humour.  It  is 
of  lingular  ufe  to  Frwces,  if  they  take  the  Opinions  of 
their  Ccimfel,  both  feparately  and  together.  For  pri- 
vate opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion  before  others  is 
more  reverend.  In  private,  ?vlen  are  more  bold  in 
their  own  humours  ,*  and  in  confort.  Men  are  more 
obnoxious  to  others  humours :  therefore  it  is  good  to 
take  both.  And  of  the  inferiour  fort,  rather  in  private, 
to  preferve  freedom  ,•  of  the  greater,  rather  in  confort^ 
to  pieferve  relped.  It  is  vain  for  Princes  to  take  Coun- 
fel,  concerning  Matters,  if  they  take  no  Ccunfel  like- 
wife  concerning  Terfons :  for  all  Matters  are  as  dead 
Images ;  and  the  life  of  the  execution  of  A.ffairs  relleth 
in  the  good  choice  of  Terfons.  Neither  is  it  enough  to 
confult  concerning  Perlbns,  fecundum  genera^  as  in  an 
Idea  or  Mathematical  Defcriftion,  what  the  kind  and  cha- 
rader  of  the  Terfcn  fhould  be  ;  for  the  greateft  errors 
are  committed,  and  the  moft  judgment  is  jnevvn  in  the 
q\\0\QQ  0^  Indi%;iduals.  It  was  truly  ft  id,  Optir/ti.ConJili- 
arii  mortui  ,•  Books  will  fpeak  plain  x'.'hen  Cou7ifellors 
blanch.  Therefore  it  is  good  cg  be  converfant  in  them^ 
efpecially  the  Books  of  fuch  as  thcmfelvcs  have  bpen 
Adors  upon  the  Stage. 

The  Councils  at'  this  day  in  moft  places  are  but  fami- 
liar meetings,  where  matters  are  rather  talked  on  than 
debated.  And  they  run  too  jlvift  to  the  Order  or  Ad 
of  Cowiftl.  It  w?re  better,  .that  in  Caufcs  of  weight, 
Hhe  Matter  were  propounded  one  day,  and  net  fpoken 
till  the  next  day.  In  noUeCovjlliimu  So  was  it  done 
in  the  Commiffion  of  Union  bettveen  England  and  Scot-, 
land,  which   was  a  grave  and   orderly   Aflembly.    I 
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commend  fct  days  for  Petitions :  for  it  gives  both  the 
Suitors  more  certainty  for  their  attendance,  and  it  frees 
the  meetings  for  matters  of  Eftate,  that  they  may  Hoc 
agere.  In  choice  of  Committees  for  ripening  Bufinefs 
for  the  Co«^'c//,  itis  better  to  chufe  indifferent  Perfons^ 
than  to  make  an  Indifferency^  by  putting  in  thofe  that 
are  ftrong  on  both  fides.  I  commend  alfo  flanding 
Commijftons  j  as  for  Trade^  for  Treafure,  for  War, 
for  Suits,  for  fome  Provinces :  For  where  there  be  divers 
particular  Councils^  and  but  one  Couvcil  of  State^  fas  it 
is  in  Sv^in)  they  are  in  effect  no  more  than  ftanding 
Com7ii(f[ions ;  fave  that  they  have  greater  Authority^ 
Let  fuch  as  are  to  inform  Councils  out  of  their  particular 
Profeffions  (as  Lawyers ,  Sea-men  ,  Mint-men  ,  and 
the  likej  be  firfl  heard  before  Committees,  and  then, 
as  occafion  ferves,  before  the  Council.  And  let  them 
not  come  in  multitudes^,  or  in  a  Tribunitious  manner ; 
for  that  is  to  clamour  Councils,  not  to  inform  them. 
A  long  Table,  and  a  fquare  Table,  or  Seats  about  the 
Walls,  feem  things  of  Form,  but  are  things  of  Sub- 
jftance  ,•  for  at  a  long  Table,  a  few  at  the  upper  end 
in  effed:  fway  all  rhe  bufinefs  ,•  but  in  the  other  Form, 
there  is  more  ufe  of  the  Counfellors  Opinions  that  fit 
lower.  A  King,  when  he  prefides  in  Council,  let  him 
beware  how  he  opens  his  own  inclination  too  much 
in  that  which  he  propoundeth ;  for  elfe  Counfetlors  will 
but  take  the  wind  of  liim,  and  infkad  of  giving  Fre^ 
Counfel,  fmg  him  a  Song  of  Placebo. 
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O  R  T  U  N  E  is  like  the  Market,  where  many  times 
if  you  can  llay  a  little,  the  Price  will  fall.  And 
again,  it  is  fometimes  like  Sibyllas  Offer,  which  at  firft 
offereth  the  Commodity  at  full,  then  confumeth  part 
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and  part,  and  ftill  holdeth  up  the  Price.  For  Occa- 
fioji  (as  it  is.  in  the  Common  Verfe)  tumeth  a  bald  Nod- 
dle, after  jlje  hath  prefented  her  Locks  in  Front,  and  no  hold 
takm  ;  or  at  leaft  turneth  the  handle  of  the  Botde  firft 
to  be  received,  and  after  the  Belly,  which  is  hard  to 
clafp.  There  is  furely  no  greater  Wifdom,  than  well 
to  time  the  Beginnings  and  Onfets  of  Things.  Dan- 
gers are  no  more  light,  if  they  once  feem  light ;  and 
,  more  Dangers  have  deceived  Men,  than  forced  them. 
Nay,  it  were  better  to  meet  Ibme  Dangers  halfway,, 
though  they  come  nothing  near,  than  to  keep  too  long 
a  watch  upon  their  Approaches  ,•  for  if  a  Man  watch 
too  long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  afleep.  On  the  other 
/ide,  to  be  deceived  with  two  long  Shadows  (as  fome 
have  been,  when  the  Moon  was  lov/,  and  fhone  on 
their  Enemies  back,  and  fo  to  flioot  off  before  the  time  ; 
or  to  teach  Dangers  to  come  on,  by  over-early  Buck- 
ling towards  them,  is  another  extream.  The  Ripenels 
or  Unripenefs  of  the  Occafion,  (as  we  faid)  muft  ever 
be  well  weighed  ,•  and  generally  it  is  good  to  commit 
the  Beginnings  of  all  great  Adions  to  Argus  with  his 
hundred  eyes^  and  the  Ends  to  Briareus  with  his  hun^ 
dred  hands  •  firft  to  Watch,  and  then  to  fpeed.  For 
the  Helmet  of  Fluto,  which  niaketh  the  Politick  Man 
go  invifible,  is  Secrecy  in  the  Counfel,  and  Celerity  in 
die  Execution.  For  when  things  are  once  come  to 
the  Execution,  there  is  no  Secrecy  comparable  to  CV- 
lerity ;  like  the  motion  of  a  Bullet  in  the  air,  wliicli 
flyeth  fo  fwift,  as  it  out-runs  the  Eye. 


XXIL 
Of  Cunning. 

\7^\/^^  tkkcCmmng  £ox  a  Sinifter.or  Crooked  Wit 
iMi  rifV  i:.  d'otn.  And  certainly  there  is  great  diiference 
hi^vj/em-^iCmning  Man  and  a  ^f{/iMan,  not  only  in 
'  •-  point 
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point  of  Honefiy,  but  in  point  of  Ability.  There  be 
that  can  pack  the  Cards^  and  yet  cannot  play  well :  fo 
there  are  fome  that  are  good  in  Canvafles  and  Facftions^ 
that  are  otherwife  Weak  Men.  Again,  it  is  one  thing 
to  underftand  Perfons,  and  another  thing  to  under- 
lland  Matters;  for  many  are  perfedin  Mens  Humours, 
that  are  not  greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  of  Bu- 
finefs,  which  is  the  Conftitution  of  one  that  hath  ftu- 
dicd  Men  more  than  Books.  Such  Men  are  fitter  for 
Pradice  than  for  Counfel :  and  they  are  good  but  in 
their  own  Alley^  turn  them  to  new  men,  and  they 
have  loft  their  Aim  :  fo  as  the  old  Rule  to  know  a 
Fool  from  a  Wife  man  ;  Mine  amhos  vudos  ad  tg7wtos,  ^ 
rjidehis,  doth  fcarce  hold  for  them.  And  becaufe  thele 
Cmm'mg  Men  are  like  Haberdafhers  of  fmall  Wares,  it 
is  not  amifs  to  fet  forth  their  ihop. 

It  is  a  point  of  Cunning  to  wait  upon  him,  with 
whom  you  fpeak,  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jefuits  give  it 
in  precept :  For  there  may  be  many  wife  men  that 
have  fecret  Hearts  and  tranfparent  Countenances.  Yet 
this  would  be  done  with  a  demure  Abafing  of  your 
eye  fometimes,  as  the  Jefuits  alfo  do  ufe. 

Another  is,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to  obtain; 
of  prefent  difpatch,  you  entertain  and  amule  the  party 
with  whom  you  deal,  with  fome  other  Difcourfe,  that 
he  be  not  too  much  awake  to  make  Objedions.  I  knew 
a  Counfellor  and  Secretary^  that  never  came  to  Queen  E- 
Uzabeth  of  England  wirh  Bills  to  fign,  but  he  would  al- 
ways firft  put  her  into  fome  Difcourfe  of  Eftate,  that 
fhe  might  the  lefs  mind  the  Bills. 

The  like  furprize  may  be  made  by  moving  things, 
when  the  party  is  in  haft,  and  cannot  ftay  to  confider 
advifedly  of  that  is  moved. 

If  a  Man  would  crofs  a  Bufinefs,  that  he  doubts  fome 
other  would  hanfomcly  and  cffedually  move,  let  him 
pretend  to  wiih  it  v/ell^  and  move  it  himfelf  in  fuch 
fort  as  may  foyl  it. 

The 
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The  breaking  off  in  the  midft  of  that  one  was  a- 
bout  to  fay,  as  if  he  took  himfelf  up,  breeds  a  greia- 
ter  Appetite  in  him  with  whom  you  confer  to  know 
more. 

And  becaufe  it  works  better,  when  any  thing  feem- 
eth  to  be  gotten  from  you  by  Queftion,  than  if  you 
offer  it  or  your  felf ,•  you  may  lay  a  Bait  for  a  Quefti- 
on, by  fhewing  another  Vifage  and  Countenance  than 
you  are  wont  ,•  to  the  end,  to  give  occafion  for  the  par- 
ty to  ask,  what  the  matter  is  of  the  Change,  as  Nehemtah 
did  j  And  I  bad  not  before  that  time  been  fad  before  the 
King. 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleafing,  it  is  good  to 
break  the  Ice  by  fome  whofe  words  are  of  lefs  weight, 
and  to  referve  the  more  weighty  voice  to  come  in  as 
bv  chance,  Co  that  he  may  be  asked  the  Queftion  upon 
the  other  Speech  ,•  as  Narcijfus  did  in  relating  to  Claudius 
the  marriage  of  Mcff'alina  and  Stlius. 

In  things  that  a  Man  would  not  be  feen  in  himfelf, 
it  is  a  point  of  Cunning  to  borrow  the  name  of  the  World, 
as  to  fay  ,•  The  World  fays ,  or.  There  is  a  Speech  a- 
broad. 

I  knew  one,  that  when  he  wrote  a  Letter,  he  would 
put  that  which  was  moft  material  in  the  Pofifcript^  as 
if  it  had  been  a  By-matter. 

I  knew  another,  that  when  he  came  to  liave  fpeech,he 
would  pafs  over  that  he  intended  moft,  and  go  forth,  and 
come  back  again  and  fpeak  of  it,  as  a  thing  that  he  had 
almoft  forgot. 

Some  procure  themfelvestobe  furprized  at  fuch times, 
as  it -is  like  the  party  that  they  work  upon  will  fuddenly 
come  upon  them,  and  to  be  found  with  a  Letter  in 
their  hand  ,  or  doing  fomewhat  which  they  are  not 
accuftomed  ,*  to  the  end  they  may  be  oppofed  of 
thofe  things,  wliich  of  themfelves  they  are  delirous  to 
iittei-, 
"  It  is  a  point  of  Cunnings  to  let  fall  thofe  Words  in  a 
ijians  own  Ndmc,  whicn  he  would  have  another  man 
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icarn  and  ufe^  and  thereupon  take  advantage.  I  knew 
two  that  were  Competitors  for  the  Secretaries  Place^  in 
Queen  Eliz,abeth's  time,  and  yet  kept  good  Quarter  be- 
tween themfelves,  and  would  confer  one  with  another 
upon  the  Bufinefs,*  and  one  of  them  faid.  That  to  be 
a  Secretary  in  the  Declination  of  a  Monarchy,  was  a  tick- 
liih  thing,  and  that  he  did  not  affed  it:  the  other 
ftrait  caught  up  thofe  Words,  and  difcourfed  with  di- 
vers of  his  Friends,  That  he  had  no  reafon  to  defire  ro 
be  a  Secretary  in  the  Declining  of  a  Monarchy.  The  firft 
man  took  hold  of  it,  and  found  means  it  was  told  the 
Queen,  "Who  hearing  of  a  Declination  of  a  Monarchy,  took 
it  fo  ill,  as  fhe  would  never  after  hear  of  the  other's 
Suit. 

There  is  a  Cunning,  which  we  in  England  ^^[X,  The 
ittrnmg  of  the  Cat  in  Van-,  which  is,  when  that  which  a 
man  fays  to  anotl"ter,  he  lays  it  as  if  another  had  faid 
it  to  him  j  and  to  fay  truth,  it  is  not  eafie,  when  fuch 
a  matter  pafs'd  between  two,  to  make  it  appear  from 
which  of  them  it  firft  moved  and  began. 

It  is  a  way  that  fome  men  have  to  glance  and  dart 
at  others,  by  juftifying  tlie.mfelvc:s  by  Negatives  ,•  as  to 
fay.  This  I  did  not :  As  TigeUimis  did  towards  Burrhus ; 
Senon  divtrfas  f^es,fed  incolumitate?n  Injperatoris  Jimpliciter 
fpeBare. 

Some  have  in  readinefs  fb  many  Tales  and  Stories,  as 
there  is  nothing  they  would  infinuare,  but  they  can 
wrap  it  into  a  Tale,  which  ferveth  both  to  keep  them 
felves  more  in  Guard,  and  carry  it  with  more  Pleafure. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  Cunning,  for  a  man  to  fhape  the 
Anfwer  he  would  have  in  his  own  Words  and  Propofi- 
tions ;  for  it  makes  the  other  party  ftick  the  leis. 

It  is  ftrange,  how  long  fome  men  will  lie  in  wait 
to  ipeak  fomewhat  they  defire  to  fay,  and  how  far 
about  they  will  fetch,  and  how  many  other  matters 
they  will  beat  over  to  come  near  it,-  it  is  a  thing  of 
great  Patience,  but  yet  of  much  Ufe. 

Afud- 
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A  fudden^  bold^  and  unexpected  QuefHon;,  doth  ma- 
ny times  furprize  a  man  and  lay  him  open :  Like  to  him^, 
that  having  changed  his  Name,  and  walked  in  Paul's^  a- 
nother  fiiddenly  came  behind  him,  and  called  him  by 
his  true  Name,  whereat  llreight-ways  he  looked  back. 

But  theie  fmall  Wares,  and  petty  points  o^  Cunning 
are  infinite  ,•  and  it  were  a  good  deed  to  make  a  Lift  ol 
them :  for  that  nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a  State,  than 
that  Cunning  Men  pafs  for  Wife. 

But  certainly  ibme  there  are,  that  know  the  Reforts 
and  Falls  of  Bufinefs,  that  cannot  fmk  into  the  Main  of 
it :  Like  a  Houfe  that  hath  convenient  Stairs  and  En- 
tries, but  never  a  fair  Room.  Therefore  you  fhall  fee 
them  find  out  pretty  Loofes  in  the  Conclufion,  but  are 
no  ways  able  to  examine  or  debate  Matters :  and  yet 
commonly  they  take  advantage  of  their  Inability,  and 
would  be  thought  Wits  of  diredion.  Some  built  rather 
upon  the  abufing  of  others,  and  (as  we  now  fay)  Tut- 
ting tricks  upon  them;  than  upon  the  foundnefs  of  their 
own  proceedings.  But  SoloTnon  faith,  Prudens  advertit  ad 
grejj'ui  fuosy  Stultus  di-vertit  ad  dolos. 


XXIIL 
Of  Wifc/om  for  a  Mans  felf 

A  N  Ant  is  a  ivife  creature  for  it  felf,  but  it  is  a  fhrewd 
'^^  thing  in  an  Orchard  or  Garden.  And  certainly 
nien  that  are  great  L<yvers  o^Themfel'ves,  wafte  the  Pub- 
lick."  Divide  with  reafon  between  Self-lo^ve  and  Society ^ 
and  be  fo  true  to  thy  Self,  as  thou  be  notfalfeto  others, 
^efpeeially  to  thy  King  and  Country.  It  is  a  poor  Cen- 
ter of  a  mans  Aaions,  Himfelf.  It  is  right  Earth,-  for 
tliatoniy  ftandsfaft  upon  its  own  Center,-  whereas  all 
tilings  that  have  affinity  with  the /iij^'i/ew,  move  upon 
the  Center  of  another  which  they  benefit.  The  refer- 
ring^ 
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ring  of  all  to  a  Mans  Self,  is  more  tolerable  in  a  Sovc- 
laign  Prince,'  becaufe  Tbemfelves,  are  not  only  Thery.- 
(elves-  but  their  Good  and  Evil  is  at  the  peril  of  the  pub- 
lick  Fortune.  But  it  is  a  dcfperate  Evil  in  a  Servant  to 
a  Prince,  or  a  Citizen  in  a  Republick.  For  whatfbe- 
ver  Affairs  pafs  fuch  a  mans  hands,  he  crooketh  them 
to  his  own  ends,  which  muft  needs  be  often  Eccentrick 
to  the  ends  of  his  Mafter  or  State :  Therefore  let  Prin- 
ces or  States  chufe  fuch  Servants  as  have  not  this  mark; 
except  they  me?n  their  Service  fhoujd  be  made  but  the 
accellary.  1' .^t  vt'hich  makerh  the  effed  more  pernio 
cious,  is,  that  all  proportio.i  is  loft  ,•  it  were  dif-pro- 
portion  enough  for  the  Servants  good,  to  be  preferred 
before  the  Mafters,-  but  yet  it  is  a  greater  extream, 
when  a  little  good  of  the  Servant  fhall  carry  things  a- 
^ainft  the  great  good  of  the  Mafters.  And  yet  that  is 
the  cafe  of  bad  Officers,  Treafurers,  AmbalTadours,  Ge- 
nerals, and  other  falfe  and  corrupt  Servants,  which  fet 
a  B}'afs  upon  their  Bowl,  of  their  own  petty  ends  and 
.envies,  to  the  overthrovv^  of  their  Mafters  great  and  im- 
portant Affairs.  And  for  the  moft  part,  the  Good 
which  Servants  receive,  is  after  the  model  of  their  own 
fortune,  but  the  Hurt  they  fell  for  that  Good,  is  af- 
ter the  model  of  their  Mafters  Fortune.  And  certainly 
ic  is  the  nature  of  extream  Self-Lo'vers,  as  they  will  fet 
an  Houle  on  fire,  if  it  were  but  to  roaft  their  eggs: 
And  yet  thefe  men  many  times  hold  credit  with  their 
Mafters,  becaufe  their  ftudy  is  but  to  pleafe  them,  and 
profit  Themfd-ves ;  and  for  either  refpe<3:  they  will  aban- 
don the  good  of  their  Affairs. 

tVifdom  for  a  Mans  felf  is  in  many  branches  thereof  a 
depraved  thing.  It  is  the  IVifdom  of  Rats,  that  will  be 
fure  to  leave  the  Houfe  fometime  before  it  falls.  It  is 
the  Wifdom  of  the  Fox,  that  thrufts  out  the  Badger,  who 
digged  and  made  room  for  him.  It  is  the  Wifdom  of 
Crocodiles,  that  Ihed  tears  when  they  would  devour.  But 
that  which  is  fpecially  to  be  noted,  is,  that  thofe  which 
(as  Qkixo  fays  of  Vofn^ey)  are,  Sui  amantes  fme  riv'ali, 

•are 
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are  many  times  unfortunate.  And  whereas  they  have 
all  their  time  facriPic'd  to  Tfjemfehes,  they  become  in 
the  end  themfel'ves  Sacrifices  to  the  Inconftancy  of  For- 
tune^  whofe  wings  they  thought  by  their  Self-Wifdom  to 
have  pinnioned. 


XXIV. 
Of  Innovation. 

A  S  the  births  of  living  Creatures  at  firft  are  ill  ilia- 
-'*■  pen,  io  are  all  Innoiutionsy  which  are  the  births 
of  Time.  Yet  notwithftanding,  as  thofe  that  firft  bring 
Honour  into  their  Famil}^,  are  commonly  more  wor- 
thy than  moftthat  fucceed:  So  the  firft  Precedent  fifit 
be  goodj  is  feldom  attained  by  imitation.  For  111  to 
Mans  nature,  as  it  ftands  perverted,  hath  a  natural  mo- 
tion, ftrongeft  in  continuance:  But  Good  as  a  forced 
motion,  ftrongeft  at  firft.  Surely  every  Medicine  is  an 
Imovation;  and  he  that  will  not  apply  new  Remedies, 
muft  exped  new  Evils :  for  Time  is  the  greateft  Innova- 
tor. And  if  Time  of  courfe  alter  things  to  the  worle, 
and  Wifdom  and  Counfel  fhall  not  alter  them  to  the 
better,  what  /hall  be  the  end  ?  It  is  true,  that  what  is 
fettled  by  cuftom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  leaft  it 
is  fit.  And  thofe  things  which  have  long  gone  together 
are  as  it  were  confederate  within  themfelves,  whereas 
new  things  piece  not  fo  well :  But  though  they  help  by 
their  utility,  yet,  they  trouble  by  their  Inconformity. 
ijcfides,  they  are  like /mw^erj,  more  admired,  andlefs 
favoured.  All  this  is  true,  if  Time  ftood  ftill  •  which 
contrarivvife  moveth  fo  round,  that  a  froward  retenti- 
on of  cuftom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing,  as  an  Inm^vation : 
and  they  that  reverence  too  much  old  times,  are  but  a 
fcorn  to  the  new.  It  were  good  therefore,  that  men 
in  tlieir  Imio-MUms  would  follow  the  example  of  Time 

it 
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ic  fdf;  which  indeed  hwo-jateth  greatly^  but  quietly, 
and  by  degrees,  Icarce  to  be  perceived :  for  othcrvvife 
whatloever  i*:  new,  is  unlocked  for ;  and  ever  it  mends 
fome,  and  pairs  other:  And  he  that  is  holpen,  takes  it 
for  a  Fortune,  and  thanks  the  Time  ;  and  he  that  is 
hurt,  for  a  Wrong,  and  imputeth  it  to  the  Author.  It 
is  good  alfo,  not  to  try  experiments  in  States,  except 
theneccffity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  be  evident;  and 
well  to  bev^-are,  that  it  be  tlie  Reformation  that  dravv- 
eth  on  the  Change,  and  not  the  defire  of  Change  that 
pretendeth  the  Reformation.  And  lallly,  that  the 
No-velty,  though  it  be  not  rcjeded,  }et  be  held  for  a 
fufped::  And  as  the  Scripture  faith.  That  -ive  make  a 
jland  t4pon  the  ancient  way^  and  thin  look  about  us,  and  dif- 
cover  what  is  the  fir  eight  and  right  way  ,  and  fo  to  walk 
in  it. 


XXV. 
Of  Difpatch. 

AFfecled  Difpatch  is  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  things 
to  bufmefs  that  can  be.  It  is  like  that  which 
the  Phyflcians  call  Vre-dlgefilcn^  or  Hafiy  Digefiion,  which 
is  fure  to  fill  the  Body  full  of  Crudities,  and  fecret  feeds 
of  Difeafes.  Therefore  meafure  not  dilpatch  by  the 
times  of  fitting ,  but  by  the  advancement  of  the  buli- 
nefs.  And  as  in  Races,  it  is  not  the  large  Stride,  or 
high  Lift  that  makes  the  Speed ;  fo  in  bufinels,  the 
keeping  clofe  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too 
much  at  once ,  procureth  Difpatch.  It  is  the  care  of 
fome  only  to  come  off  fpeedily  for  the  time,  or  to  con- 
trive fome  falfe  periods  of  bufinefs,  becaufe  they  may 
ieem  Men  of  Difpatch.But  it  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by 
contradlng,another  by  cutting  off,-  and  bufinefs  fo  hand- 
led at  feveral  fittings  or  meetings,  goeth  commonly 

F  back- 
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backward  or  forward  in  an  unfteady  manner.  I  knew 
a  ff'ife  Man^  that  had  it  for  a  by-wotd,  when  he  faw 
men  haften  to  a  Conclulion  j  Stay  a  little ^  that  -ive  may 
■make  an  end  thefooner. 

On  the  other  fide^  True  Difpatch  is  a  rich  thing.  For 
Time  is  the  meafure  of  Bufincfs,  as  Money  is  of  Wares, 
and  bufmefs  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand^  where  there  is 
fmall  Difpatch.  The  Sfarta-ns  and  Spaniards  have  been 
noted  to  be  of  fiiiall  Difpatch,  Mi'venga  la  Mnerte  de 
Spi^-pja,  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain^,  for  then  it  will 
be  fure  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  thofe  that  give  the  firft  Infor- 
mation in  Bufinefs  ,•  and  rather  direA  them  in  the  be- 
ginning, than  interrupt  them  in  the  continuance  of 
their  Speeches :  for  he  that  is  put  out  of  his  own  order^ 
will  go  forward  and  backvv^ard  ,  and  more  tedious 
while  he  waits  upon  his  memory^  than  he  could  have 
been,  if  he  had  gone  on  in  his  own  courfe.  But  fome- 
times  it  is  feen,  that  the  Moderator  is  more  trouble- 
fome  than  the  Ador. 

Iterations  ^re  commonly  lols  of  time ;  but  there  is  no 
fuch  gain  of  time,  as  to  iterate  often  the  State  of  the 
^efiion^  for  it  chafeth  away  many  a  frivolous  Speech 
as  it  is  coming  forth.  Long  and  curious  Speeches  are 
as  fit  for  Dij patch,  as  a  Robe  or  Mantle  with  a  long 
train  is  for  a  Race. 

Prefaces,  and  PafTages,  and  Excufations,  and  other 
Speeches  of  reference  to  the  Perfon,  are  great  wafters 
of  time  ,•  and  though  they  feem  to  proceed  of  modefty^ 
they  are  bravery.  Yet  beware  of  being  too  material, 
when  there  is  any  impediment  or  obftrudion  in  mens 
Wills ;  for  pre-occupation  of  mind  ever  requireth  pre- 
face of  Speech,  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  ungueiit 
enter. 

Above  all  things.  Order,  and  DiBribntion,  and  Sirig- 
llng  out  of  Tarts,  is  the  life  of  Difpatch:  fo  as  the  Difiri- 
huticn  be  not  too  fabde^  for  he  that  doth  not  divide, 
will  never  enter  well  into  bufmefs ;  and  he  that  divi- 
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dcrh  too  much  will  never  come  out  of  it  ckarly.  To 
chufe  rime/  is  to  fave  time,  and  an  unfeafonable  mo- 
tion is  but  beating  the  Air.  There  be  three  parts  of 
Bufinels  ,•  the  Tnfaratlon.  th»  Debate  ot  Exa^nhiatioTij^nd 
the  Ferfccliov  ,•  whereof  if  you  look  for  Difvatchj  let 
the  middle  only  be  the  work  of  many,  and  the  firfi: 
and  lalt  the  work  oi  feu'.  The  proceeding  upon  fome- 
what  conceived  in  writing,  doih  for  the  molt  part  fa- 
cilitate Dijparch:  for  tliough  it  jhould  be  wholly  rejed:- 
ed,  yet  that  NtgiJtrje  is  mo!"C  pregnant  of  direction, 
than  an  Indefinitt  j  as  Aihes  arc  more  generative  than 
Duft. 


XXVI. 

Of  fee?7iing  Wife. 

T  hath  been  an  opinion,  that  the  FreTich  are  wifer 

than  they  feem,  and  the  Sfcnlarcis  feem  v/ifer  than 

they  are.  But  howfoever  it  be  between  Nations^  cer- 
tainly it  is  fo  between  Man  and  Man.  For  as  the  A- 
J>ofile  faith  of  Godlimfsy  Hu'ving  a  flitju  of  Godlinejs,  but 
devjivg  the  piwer  thtreof ;  lb  certainly  there  are  in  points 
of  wifdom  and  fufficiency,  that  to  do  nothing  or  httle 
very  folemnly ;  Magm  conatu  nugas.  It  is  a  ridiculous 
tiling,  and  fit  for  a  Satyr,  to  perfons  of  judgment,  to 
fee  what  ihifrs  thefe  Formalilrs  have,  and  what  pro- 
IpeAives  to  make  Superficies  to  feem  Body,  that  hath 
depth  and  bulk.  Some  are  fo  clofe  referved,  as  they 
will  not  ihew  their  Wares,  but  by  a  dark  Hght ;  and 
feem  alwa}^s  to  keep  back  fomevvhat :  And  when  they 
know  within  themfelves ,  they  fpeak  of  that  they  do 
not  well  know,  would  neverthelefs  feem  to  others,  to 
know  of  that  which  they  may  not  well  fpeak.  Some 
help   themfelves  with   countenance  and  gelture,  and 
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are  wife  by  Signs ;  as  Cicero  faith  of  P//o,  tliat  when  he 
anfwered  him^  he  fetched  one  of  his  Brows  up  to  his 
Forehead,  and  bent  the  other  down  to  his  Chin  :  Re- 
fpondeSy  altero  ad  Frontem  fnhlato,  dltero  ad  Mentum  de- 
prejffofupercilio,  crudeUtatem  tibi  nm  placere.  Some  think 
to  bear  it,  by  Ipeaking  a  great  word,  and  being  per- 
temptory ;  and  go  on ,  and  take  by  admittance  that 
which  they  cannot  make  good.  Some,  whatfoever  is- 
beyond  their  reach,  will  feem  to  defpife  or  make  light 
of  it,  as  impertinent  or  curious,  and-  fo  will  have  their 
ignorance  leem  Judgment.  Some  are  never  without  a 
diiference,  and  commonly  by  amufing  men  with  a  fub- 
tilty,  blanch  the  mattei-  ,•  of  whom  J.  GeUius  faith,  Hc- 
minem  ddlrum  qui  ferhorum  minutlis  rerum  frcwgit  pondera. 
Of  which  kind  alfb  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  bringeth  in 
Trodicus  in  fcorn,  and  maketh  him  make  a  Speech,  that 
confifteth  of  diftindions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Generally  fuch  men  in  all  deliberations  find  eafe  to  be 
of  the  Negative  fide,  and  affed  a  credit  to  objeA  and 
fopetel  difficulties:  For  when  Propofitions  are  denied, 
there  is  an  end  of  them ;  but  if  they  be  allowed,  it  re- 
quireth  a  new  work  ,•  which  falfe  point  of  wifdom  is 
the  bane  of  bufinefs.  To  conclude,  there  is  no  decay- 
ing Merchant,  or  inward  Beggar,  hath  (b  many  tricks 
to  uphold  the  credit  of  their  Wealth,  as  thefe  empty 
Perfons  have  to  maintain  the  credit  of  their  fufficiency. 
Seeming  Wife  Men  may  make  fhift  to  get  opinion,  but 
let  no  man  chufe  them  for  employment  ,•  for  certainly 
you  were  better  take  for  bulia^fs  a  man  fomewhat  ab- 
furd,  than  over-formaL 
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XXVII. 
Of  Frie?2c/lhip, 

TT  had  been  hard  for  him  that  Ipake  it,  to  have  put 
*■  more  truth  and  untruth  together  in  few  words,  than 
in  that  Speech,  JVhofoe'ver  is  delighted  in  folitude,  is  either 
a  wild  Beafi,  or  a  God.  For  it  is  moft  true,  that  a  na- 
tural and  fccrct  hatred,  and  averfation  towards  Society 
in  any  Man,  hath  Ibmewhat  of  the  favage  Beaft  ;  but 
it  is  moft  untrue,  that  it  fhould  have  any  character  at 
all  of  the  Divine  Nature,  except  it  proceed  not  out  of 
a  pleafure  in  Solitude^  but  out  of  a  love  and  defire  to 
fequefter  a  mans  felf  for  a  higher  converfationj  fuch 
as  is  found  to  have  been  falfly  and  feignedly  in  fome  of 
the  Heathen,  as  Eftmenides  the  Candian,  Nurna  the  Ro- 
man^ Empedccles  the  Sicilian^  and  jipllonius  of  Tyana  • 
and  truly  and  really  in  divers  of  the  ancient  Hermits 
and  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Church.  But  litde  do  men 
perceive  what  Solitude  is ,  and  how  far  it  extendcth  ; 
for  a  Crown  is  not  Company ,  and  Faces  are  but  a 
Gallery  of  Pictures,  and  Talk  but  a  Thinking  Cymbal , 
where  there  is  no  Loz'e.  The  Latine  Adage  meeteth 
with  it  a  little.  Magna  Civitas,  magna  foUtudo-,  becaufe 
in  a  great  Town  Friends  are  fcattered,  fo  that  there  is 
not  that  fellowihip,  for  the  moft  part,  which  is  in  left 
Neighbourhoods.  But  we  may  go  further,  and  aflirm 
moft  truly  ^  that  is  a  meer  and  miferable  folitude  to 
want  Friends  J  without  which  the  World  is  but  a  Wilder- 
nefs:  and  even  in  this  Senfe  alfb  of  Solitu.de ^  whofb-s- 
ver  in  the  Frame  of  his  Nature  and  Affetilions  is  unfit 
for  Friendfiipy  he  taketh  it  of  the  Beaft,  and  not  from 
Humanity. 

A  Principal  Fruit  of  Friendjliip  is,  the  Eafe  and  DiC- 
charge  of  the  Fulnels  and  Swellmgs  of  the  Hearty  wliich 
Paffions  of  all  kinds  do  caufe  and  induce.    We  know 
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Difeafes  of  Stoppings  andSufibcations  are  the  moft  dan- 
gerous in  the  Eody^  and  it  is  not  much  otherwife  in 
Mind  :  You  may  take  Sarz,a  to  open  the  liver,  Steel 
to  opcii  the  Spleen^  Flcwer ,  of  Sulphur  for  the  Lungs, 
Ca(iort.:.rn  for   the   Brail : ,-  but  no  Receipt  openeth  the 

^Heartj  "but:  a  true  Friend^  to  whojii  you.  may  impart 
Griefs,  'jojs,  Fears,  Hopes^  Suipiclons^  Gounfels,  and 
whatfoever  lieth  upon  the  Heart  to  opprefs  it^  in  a 
kind  of  Civil  Shrift  or  Confeflton. 

It  is  a  ilrange  tiling  to  obferve  ,  how  hi^h  a  Rate 

:  great  .K-ings  and  iylonarchs  do  lt:c  upon  this  Fnut  of 
Frkmijhip  whereof  we  fpeak^;  fo  gr^^at,  as>.tlT!ey  purchale 
it  many  limes  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  Saiecy  and 

.Greatnei^  For  Princes,  in  regard  of.  the  diftance  of 
rhdr  Fortune  fi om  that; of  €heir  Subjeds  and . Servants^ 

. cannot  gather  this  Fruit, : [except  ("        ;■;.?  themfelves 

.capable  thereof)  they  raife  lome  to  be,  as  it 

•  were,  Companions,  and  aln:  .rifclves^ 

which  many  times  forteth  to  i; i.  . . . .  - :.. - :  v^^.     i'iie.mo- 

.dern  Languages  give  unto  fuch   Pvifonstlie  name  of 

■  F^'vourhes  OT  Fri-vadoes,  as  if  k  were  matter  of  Grace  or 

■  Converfation.  But  the  R-oman  name  n'ltaineth  the  true 
XJ^Q  and  Caufe  thereof,  naming  th:,'  ■:■  r^nidfes  Cura- 
Yum'j  for  it  is  tliat  which  tyeth  tiie  kuc.L.  And  we  fee 
plainly  that  this  hath  bc^.i  done,  not  by  weak  and  paf. 
fionate  Princes  only,  but  by  the  Wifelt,  and  moit  Po- 
litick that  ever  reigned:  who  ha\e  oftentimes  joyned 
to  themlelves  fbme  of  their  Servants,  whom  both  them- 

,  fclves  have  called  Frknds,  and  allowed  others  likewife 
to  call  them  in  the  fanie  manner,  uling  ^e'\\\^ord  v^hich 
is  received  between  privaee  men. 

L.  ;4;};^,,wh€n  IxC  comnvanded  'Rome^^  raifed  Tompey 
(after  larnamed  the  Gnat)  to  that  Height,  that  Totijpey 
vaunted  himfelf  for  Syllas  Over- match:  for  when  he 
had  can  ltd  the  Cmftdjlnp  for  a  friend  of  his  againil  the 
^crfbit  of'  [Syfla  ,  and  that  SylJa  did  a  "little  refent 
therear,  i^nd  began  to  ij^eak  great,  Tompty  turned  upon 
him  ?gain,  and  in  effed  bad  him  be  quiet  j  For  that 
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?f9cre  men  adored  t/je  Suu-rlftvg  than  the  Sun-fitting;.  With 
Julius,  Decius  Brutus  had  obtained  that  Intereft^  as  he 
ice  him  down  in  his  Teframent^  for  Heir  in  Remainder 
after  his  Nepbew.  And  this  was  the  man  that  had  power 
with  him^  to  draw  him  forth  to  his  Death.  For  when 
C^far  would  have  difcliarged  the  Senate,  in  regard  of 
fome  ill  prefages,  and  efpecially  a  Dream  of  Calpumia  ; 
This  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  Arm  out^  of  his 
Chair^  telling  him,  he  hoped  he  would  not  difmifs  the 
Senate^  till  his  Wife  had  dreamed  a  better  Dream.  And 
it  feemeth  his  favour  was  fo  great,  as  yintonws  in  a  Let- 
ter which  is  j-ecitcd  ■verhatim  in  one  of  Cicero's  'PhiUpp- 
<juesj  called  h.im  Venefica,  Witch ;  as  if  he  had  enchanted 
Ctejar.  Augufius  raifed  Agrippa  (though  of  mean  Birth} 
to  that  Heighth,  as  when  he  confulted  with  Mcecenas 
about  the  Marriage  of  his  Daughter  Julia  ,  Maanas 
took  the  Liberty  to  tell  him.  That  he  muii  either  marry 
his  Daughter  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his  Life^  there  was 
vo  third  way,  he  had  made  him  jo  great.  With  Tiberius 
Cafar,  Sejanus  had  afcended  to  that  Heighth,  as  they 
two  were  termed  and  reckoned  as  a  pair  of  Friends.  77- 
berius  in  a  Letter  to  him,  faith,  Hac  pro  Amicitia  nofira 
mn  occulta'vi  ^  and  the  whole  Senate  dedicated  an  Altar 
to  Friendfiip,  as  to  a  Goddefs,  in  refped  of  the  great 
Dearnefs  otFriendflnp  between  them  two.  The  like  or 
more  was  between  Septimius  Se-vcrus  and  Tlantianus  •  for 
he  forced  his  eldeft  Son  to  marry  the  Daughter  of  Flan- 
tianus,  and  would  maintain  Plantianus  in  doing  affronts 
to  his  Son,  and  did  write  alfo  in  a  Letter  to  the  Senate 
thefe  words,-  /  lov?  the  ma?:  fi  well,  as  I  wijl}  he  may  over 
love  me.  Now  if  thefe  Princes  had  been  as  a  Trajan,  or 
a  Marcus  A.urdius,  a  Man  might  have  diought,  that  this 
had  proceeded  of  an  abundant  Goodnefs  of  Nature  ; 
but  being  men  fo  Wife,  of  fuch  ftrength  and  ieverity  ot 
Mind,  and  fo  extream  Lovers  of  themfelves,  as  all  thele 
were^  it  proveth  moll:  plainly,  that  they  .found  their 
own  Felicity  (though  as  great  as  ever  happened  to  mor- 
tal man)  biif  as  an  half  Piece,  except  they  might  have 

*      F4  ^ 
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a  Friend  to  make  it  Entire  •  and  yet,  which  is  more^they 
were  Tr'mces  that  had  WiveSj  Sons,  Nephews^  and  yet 
all   thefe  could  not  fupply  the   Comfort  of  Friendjlnp 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  what  Commlms  obferveth  of 
his  Mafter,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy  •  namely^  That  he 
would  communicate  his  Secrets  with  none  ;  and  lealt 
of  all  thofe  Secrets  which  troubled^  him  moft.  Where- 
upon he  goeth  on,  and  faith,  that  towards  his  latter 
time  ^  That  clofenefs  did  impair ,  and  a  little  perijli  his  un^ 
derjhnding.  Surely ,  Commines  might  have  made  the 
fame  Judgment  alfo,  if  it  had  plealed  him,  of  his  fe- 
cond  Malter  ,  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  whofe  Clofenefs 
was  indeed  his  Tormentor.  The  Parable  of  Pythagoras 
is  dark,  but  true.  Cor  ne  edito,  Eat  not  the  Heart.  Cer- 
tainly if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  Phrafe,  thofe  that 
want  Friends  to  open  themfelves  unto,  are  Cannibals 
of  their  own  Hearts.  But  one  thing  is  moft  admirable, 
("wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  firft  Fruit  of  Friend-^ 
Jfjip,)  which  is.  That  this  Communicating  of  a  Man's 
Self  to  a  Friend,  works  two  contrary  effeds  ,•  for  it  re-^ 
doubleth  Joys,  and  cutteth  Griifs  m  Halfs  ;  for  there  is 
no  man  that  imparteth  his  Jojs  to  his  Frimd,  but  he 
"Joyeth  the  more  ,•  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his  Griefs. 
to  his  Friend,  but  he  gricveth  the  lefs.  So  that  it  is  in 
truth  an  Operation  upon  a  Man's  mind  of  like  virtue^ 
as  thcJilchymifis  ufe  to  attribute  to  their  Stone  for  Man's 
Body^  that  it  worketh  all  contrary  effeds,  but  ftill  to 
the  Good  and  Benefit  of  Nature,-  but  yet  without  bring- 
ing in  the  Aid  of  J Ichymifts, there  is  a  manifefttlmage  of 
this  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Nature  :  For  in  Bodies 
ZTnion  ifrengthneth  and  cherilheth  any  natural  Adion  ; 
and  on  the  other  Me,  weakneth  and  dulleth  any  vio- 
lent Imperilion  ,•  and  even  fo  it  is  of  Minds. 

The  iccond  Fruit  of  Friendjhip  is  Healthful  and  Sove^ 
raign  for  the  Ur/derjiandi??g,  as  the  firft  is  for  the  Affecti- 
ons:  for  Fnt'ijdJJup  maketh  indeed  a  fair  Day  in  the  j^f- 
futims  from  Storm  and  Tempefts ;  but  it  maketh  Day- 
■^ifh  iii  tlie  Afft^liom  from  Tempefts  j  but  it  maketh  Day-. 

^*^         ■       :    .  ■      '  light 
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-ioiit  in  tlie  XJniltr (landing  out  oi  Darknefs  and  Confbfion 
of  Thoughts.  Neithcijis  this  to  be  underftood  only  of 
I'aithful  Counfel  which  a  man  receiveth  from  his 
I-ricvd  :  but  before  you  come  to  that,  certain  it  is,  that: 
vvhofoever  hath  iiis  A-lind  fraught  with  many  Thoughts, 
liis  Wits  and  Under/landing  do  clarifie  and  break  up 
in  the  Communicating  and  Difcourfmg  with  another  ; 
he  tolTeth  his  Thoughts  more  ealily  ,  he  madlialleth 
diem  more  orderly,  he  feeth  how  they  look  when  they 
are  turned  into  words.  Finally,  he  waxeth  wifer  than 
Mimlolf  ^  and  that  more  by  an  hours  Difcourfe,  than 
by  a  days  Meditation.  It  was  well  faid  by  Thuwifiocks 
to  the  King  of  Ferjia,  That  Speech  was  like  Cloth  of  Arras 
opened  ajid  pit  abroad^  "whereby  the  Imagery  doth  appear  in 
Figure,  ovhereas  i?i  Thoughts  they  lie  hut  as  in  Tacks.  Nei- 
ther  is  this  fecond  Fruit  of  Friendjlup,  m  opening  the 
U7tderjhndif7g,  reftrained  only  to  fuch  Fritnds  as  are  able 
to  give  a  Man  Counfel  ,•  (they  indeed  are  beft)  but  e- 
ven  without  that  a  Man  learneth  of  himfelf,  and  bring- 
eth  his  own  Thoughts  to  Light,  and  whetteth  his  Wits 
as  againft  a  Stone,  which  its  felf  cuts  not.  In  a  word, 
a  Man  were  better  relate  himfelf  to  a  Statue  or  Picture, 
than  to  fuffer  his  Thoughts  to  pafs  in  fmother. 

And  now,  to  make  this  fecond  Fruit  of  FriendfJnp 
compleat,  that  other  Point  which  Heth  open,  and  fal- 
leth  within  Vulgar  Obfervation,  which  is  Faithful  Coun- 
fel from  a  Fritnd.  Heraclitus  faith  well  in  one  of  his 
ytlnigma's  ,•  Dry  Light  is  ever  the  hesf.  And  certain  it  is, 
that  the  Light  that  a  Man  receiveth  by  Counfel  from  a- 
nother,  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which  cometh  from 
his  own  Under Jlanding  and  Judgment^  which  is  ever  in- 
fufed  and  drenched  in  his  Affections  and  Cuftoms,  fo  as 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  Counfel  that  a 
Friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth  himfelf,  as  there 
is  between  the  Counfel  of  a  Friend,  and  of  a  Flatterer  ^ 
for  there  is  no  fuch  Flatterer  as  in  a  Man's  Self,-  and 
there  is  no  fuch  remedy  againft  Flattery  of  a  man's  felf^ 
as  the  liberty  of  a  Frimd.     Counfel  is  of  two  forts,'  the 

one 
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one  concerning  Mcwmrs,  the  other  concerning  Bufinefs. 
For'  the  firft  ;  the  beft  prefervative  to  keep  tlie  Mind 
in  Health,  is  the  faithful  Admonition  of  a  Friend.     The 
calling  of  a  Man's  felf  to  a  ftriet  account  is  a  Medicine 
fometime  too  piercing  and  Corroiive.     Reading  good 
Books  of  Morality,  is  a  little  Flau  and  Dead.    Obfer- 
ving  our  Faults  in  others,  is  ibmetimes  unproper  for 
our  cafe.     But  the  beft  Receipt  (bej%  I  fay)  to  work, 
and  beft  to  take,  is  die  Admonition  of  a  Friend.    It  is 
a  ftrange  thing  to  behold,  what  grofs  Errors,  and  ex- 
treani  abfurdities  many   (efpecially  of  the  greater  ibrt) 
do  commit,  for  want  of  a  Friend  to  tell  them  of  them;, 
ro  the  great  damage  both  of  their   Fame  and  Fortune  : 
for,  as  St,  James  faith,  they  were  as  Men  that  look  fome- 
times  i7ito  a  Glajs^  and  pr?fcntlj  forget  their  own  (l)aps  and 
fat'om:     As  for  Bufinefs ,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will, 
that  two  Eyes  fee  no  more  than  one,-  or  that  a  Game- 
iier  feeth   always  more  than  a  Looker  on,*   or  that  a 
Man  in  Anger  is  as  wife  as  he  that  hath  faid  over  the 
four  and  twenty  Fetters  ,•  or  that  a  Musket  may  be  (hot 
oiF  as  well  upon  the  Arm,  as  upon  a  Reft  ,•  and  fuch 
other  fond  and  high  Imaginations,  to  think  himfelf  All 
in  All.    But  when  all  is  done,   the  help  of  good  Counfil 
is  that  which  fetteth  Bufinefs  ftreight ;   and  if  any  man 
think  that  he  will  take  Cotmfcly  but  it  (hall  be  by  pieces^ 
asking  Counfel  in  one  bufinefs  of  one  man,   and  in  ano- 
ther bufinefs  of  another  man  ,•  it  is  well,  (that  is  to  fay, 
better  perhaps  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all)  but  he  run- 
neth two  dangers ;   one,  that  he  fliall  not  faithfully  b3 
Cdunfelled  •  tor  it  is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  from  a 
perfeifl  and  entire  Frie?u',  to  have  Counfel  given,  but  fuch 
as  {hall  be  bowed  and  crooked  to  fome  ends,  whidi  he 
hath  that  givetb  it: Hie  other,  thathe  fhall  haveC^Jw^/^-Zgi- 
venj^i'urtilil  and'  linfafe,  (though  with  good  meaning) 
?.nd  mixt;  partly  of  mifchief,and  partly  of  remedy.-  even 
as  if  you  wouldcalia  Phyfician-that  is  thought  good  for 
tH^  Cure |6f  the  Difeafe  you  complain  of,  but  is  unac- 
iitfai'ntM'with  your  Body  -and  therefore  may  put  you 

in 
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in  a  way  for  prefent  Cure ;,  but  overthrowcth  your 
ileakh  in  foaie  other  kindj  and  fb  'cure  the  Difeafe  ^ 
and  kill  the. Patient.  But  a  Biend  that  is  wholly  ac- 
quainted with  a  Man's  Eftate^,  will  beware  by  furthering 
any.  prefent  jB?(/7w/j  how  he  dalKeth  upon  other  Incon- 
venience,- and  therefore  refts  not  ufonfcanered  Ccm>felsy 
for  they  will  rather  diftrad  and  mif-lead^  than  fetde 
and  direct. 

After  thefe  two  noble  Frtflfs  of  FrienrI(J)jp,  (Peace  in 
the  /IffeBioTts,  and  Sifppoyt  of  the  judgment)  foUoweth  the 
lail  Fruit  which  is  like  the ,  Vomegranate^  full  of  many 
kernels ;  I  mean  Aid,  and  ^ear'wg  a  part  in  all  Mlions 
and  Occafions.  Here  the  befl:  way  to  reprefent  to  the 
life  the  manifold  ufe  o[Frie?2cIfuip,  is  to  caftand  fee,  how 
many  things  there  are,  which  a  man  cannot  do  him- 
felf  ,•  and  then  it  will  appear,  that  it  was  a  Iparing 
Speech  of  the  Ancients,  to  fay,  That  a  Friend  is  another 
hin-.felf  ^  for  that  a  Friend  is  far  more  than  bimfelf. 
I^.'len  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times  in  defire  of 
fome  things,  which  they  principally  take  to  heart ;  The 
beftowing  of  a  Child,  the  finiiliing  of  a  w^ork,  or  the 
like.  If  a  Man  have  a  true  Friend^  he  may  reft  almoft: 
fecure,  that  die  care  of  thofe  things  will  continue  after 
him :  fo  that  a  Man  hath  as  it  were  two  Lives  in  his 
defires.  A  Man  hath  a  Body,  and  that  Body  is  con- 
fined to  a  place  ,•  but  where  Friendship  is,  all  Offices  of 
Life  are  as  it  were  granted  to  him  and  his  Deputy,-  for 
he  may  exercife  them  by  his  Friend.  How  many  tilings 
are  there,  wliich  a  Man  cannot,  with  any  face  or  com- 
linefs,  fay  or  do  himfelf  .^  A  man  can  fcarce  alledge 
his  own  merits  with  modefty,  much  lefs  extol  them  : 
A  man  cannot  fometimes  brook  to  fupplicate  or  beg  ,• 
and  a  number  of  the  like.  But  all  thefe  things  are  grace- 
ful in  a  Frienls  mouth,  which  are  blufhing  in  a  man's 
own.  So  again,  a  man's  Perfon  hath  many  proper 
Relations,  which  he  cannot  put  off.  A  man  cannot 
fpeak  to  liis  Son,  but  as  a  Father ,-  to  his  Wife  but  as  a 
Husband ;  to  his  Enemy,  but  upon  terms.    Whereas  a 

Friend 
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Friend  may  (peak  as  the  cafe  requires  and  not  as  it  fbrt- 
eth  with  the  Perfon :  But  to  enumerate  thefe  things 
were  eni^lefs:  I  have  given  the  Rule^  where  a  man  can- 
not fitly  play  his  own  part :  If  he  have  not  a  Fr'mid,  he 
may  quit  the  Stage. 


XXVIII. 
Of  Expence. 

RICHES  are  for  fpending,  and  fpending  for  Ho- 
nour and  good  Adlions :  Therefore  Extraordinary 
ExpeTJce  muft  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  occafion. 
For  Fohpitarj  Undoing  may  be  as  well  for  a  man's  Coun^ 
trj,  as  for  the  Kingdom  of  Hiia'ven,  but  Ordinary  Expence 
ought  to  be  limited  by  a  Man's  Eftate,  and  governed 
with  fuch  regard  J  as  it  be  within  his  compafs^  and  not 
fubjed  to  deceit  and  abufe  of  Servants^  and  ordered  to 
the  beft  fhew,  that  the  Bills  may  be  lefs  than  the  Efti- 
madon  abroad.  Certainly^  if  a  man  will  keep  but  of 
even  handj  his  Ordinary  Expences  ought  to  be  but  to  the 
half  of  his  Receipts :  And  if  he  think  to  wax  Rich,  but 
to  the  third  part.  It  is  no  bafenefs  for  the  greateft  to 
defcend  and  look  into  their  own  EJhte.  Some  forbear 
it,  not  upon  negligence  alone,  but  doubting  to  bring 
themfelves  into  melancholy,  in  reipe6l  they  fhall  find  it 
broken ;  but  Wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  fearch- 
ing.  He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own  Eftate  at  all, 
had  need  both  chufe  well  thofe  whom  he  employeth, 
iind  change  them  oftner ;  for  new  are  more  timorous, 
sud  lefs  iubtle.  He  that  can  look  into  his  Eftate  but 
feldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn  all  to  certainty.  A 
man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  fome  kind  of  Ex- 
pence^  to  be  as  faving  again  in  fome  other :  as  if  he  be 
plentiful  in  Diet,  to  be  faviri^  in  Apparel  :  If  he  he 
plentiful  Jii  the  Hall,  to  be  laving  in  the  Stable,  and 
the  like.  Edr  he  that  is  plentiful  in  Expences  of  all  kinds, 
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will  hardly  be  prcicrvcd  fioni  decay.  In  clearing  of  a 
man's  Eftate^  he  may  as  well  hurt  himfelt^  in  being 
too  fiidden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long.  For  hafry 
Selling  is  commonly  as  difadvantageous  as  Interel}. 
Belldes,  he  that  clears  at  once  will  relapfe  ,•  for  fin- 
ding himfelf  out  of  ftreights^  he  will  revert  to  his 
cuftoms  ;  But  he  that  clearerh  by  degrees,  induccth  ^ 
habit  of  frugality,  and  gaincth-  as  well  upon  his  mind 
as  upon  his  Eftate.  Certainly,  who  hath  a  State  to 
repair,  may  not  defpife  fmall  things :  and  commonly 
it  is  leis  dimonourable  to  abridge  petty  Charges,  than  to 
Hoop  to  petty  Gettings.  A  m.an  ought  warily  to  be- 
gin Charges,  which  once  begun  will  continue  ,•  but 
in  matters  that  return  not,  he  may  be  more  magnifi- 
cent. 


XXIX. 

Of  the  true  Greatnefs  of  Kingdoms 
and  Elates. 

"  I  HE  Speech  oKTloemiflochs  the  Athenlm,  which  was 
-■'  haughty  and  arrogant,  in  taking  fo  much  to  him- 
felf, had  been  a  grave  and  wife  obfervation  and  cen- 
fure,  applyed  at  large  to  ethers ,  Defired  at  a  Feaft 
to  touch  a  Lute,  he  faid.  He  could  not  fiddle^  hut  yet  U 
could  make  a  [mall  Tovn  a  great  City.  Thefe  words, 
('holpen  a' little  with  a  Metaphor)  may  exprefs  two  dif- 
fering abilities  in  thofe  that  deal  in  bufinels  of  Eftate. 
For  if  a  true  Survey  be  taken  of  Counfellors  and  Statet 
men,  there  may  be  found  ("though  rarely^  thofe  which 
can  make  a  [wall  State  great,  and  yet  cannot  fddle :  As 
on  the  other  fide,  there  will  be  found  a  great  many 
that  can  fiddle  very  cunningly,  but  yet  are  (o  far  from 
being  able  to  make  a/wr?//  bfategrfflt,  as  their  Gift  liech 

the 
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die  other  way,  to  bring  a  great  and  floarilliing  Eftate 
to  ruine  and  decay.  And  certainly  thofs  degenerate 
Arts  and  Shifts^  whereby  many  Counfeilors  and  Go- 
vernours  gain  both  favour  with  their  Mallers^and  eHi- 
mation  with  the  Vulgar,  deferve  no  better  name  than 
Fidlino^,  being  things  rather  pleallng  for  the  time^  and 
graceful  to  themfelves  only,  thaii  tending  to  the  weal 
and  advancement  to  the  State  which  they  ferve.  There 
are  alfb  (no  doubt)  Counfeilors  and  Governours 
which  may  be  held  fufficient  (Negotiis  pares)  able  to 
manage  Affairs,  and  to  keep  them  from  Precipices,  and 
manifeft  inconveniences, which  neverthelefs  are  far  from 
the  ability  to  raife  and  amplifie  an  Eftate  in  power^ 
means,  and  fortune.  But  be  the  Workmen  what  they 
may  be,  let  us  fpeak  of  the  Work ;  That  is,  the  true 
GreatneJ^  of  Kingdoms  and  Ef^ates,  and  the  Adeans  thereof. 
An  Argument  fit  for  Great  and  Aiighty  Princes  to 
have  in  their  hand,  to  the  end,  that  neither  by  over- 
meafuring  their  Forces,  they  leefe  themfelves  in  vain 
Enterprifis ;  nor  on  the  other  fide,  by  undervaluing 
them ,  they  defcend  to  fearful  and  pufiUanimous 
Counfels. 

The  GreatneJ^  of  an  Eftate  in  Bulk  and  Territory, 
doth  fall  under  meafure  j  and  the  GreatneJ^  of  Finances 
and  Revenue,  doth  fall  under  computation.  The  Po- 
pulation may  appear  by  Mufters,  and  the  Number  and 
Greatnefs  of  Cities  and  Towns  by  Cards  and  Maps. 
But  yet  there  is  not  any  thing  among  Civil  Affairs, 
more  fubjed:  to  error,  than  the  right  valuation,  and  true 
judgment,  concerning  the  Power  and  Forces  of  an 
Eftate. 

The  Kingdom  of  Ikaum  is  compared  not  to  any  great 
Kei'nel  or  Nut,  but  to  a  Grain  of  Muftard-feed,  which 
is  one  of  the  leaft  Grains,  but  hath  in  it  a  property  and 
Spirit  haftily  to  get  up  and  fpread.  So  are  their  States 
great  in  Territory,  and  yet  not  apt  to  Enlarge  or  Com- 
mand ;  and  fome  that  have  but  a  fmail  dimenfion  of 
Stem,  and  \Qt  apt  to  be  the  Foundations  of  great  Mo- 
'  Walled 
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Walled  Towns  ,  Stored  Arfjnals  and  Amiouries, 
Goodly  Races  of  Horic^  Chariots  of  War^  Elephants, 
Ordnance^  Artillery,  and  the  like :  All  this  is  but  a 
Sheep  in  a  Lions  skin,  except  the  breed  and  difpo'ntion 
of  die  People  be  ftoat  and  warlike.  Nay,  Number 
(it  felf)  in  Armies  importeth  not  much  ,  where  the 
People  is  of  weak  courage  :  For,  (as  Virgil  faith)  It  -ne^ 
'ver  troubles  a  IVolfj  hovj  mar.y  the  Jl}eep  be.  The  Army 
of  the  Perfiar.s,  in  the  Plains  o£  Jrbeia,  was  fuch  a  vail 
Sea  of  People,  as  it  did  fomewhataj]:oni{}i  the  Comman- 
ders in  Alexanders  Army  ,•  wlio  came  to  him  therefore, 
and  wiilied  him  to  fet  upon  diem  by  night ;  but  he 
anfweredj  He  would  vot  pilfer  the  ViBory  :  And  the  de- 
feat was  eafie. 

When  Tlgranes  the  Armevlinj  being  encamped  upon. 
a  Hill  with  40CGC6  Men,  difcovered  the  Army  of  the 
Rowans  J  being  not  above  14000  marching  towards 
liim,  he  made  himitlf  micrry  with  it,  and  Hiid,  Toiler 
iMm  are  too  many  fen-  an  AwbaJJage,  and  too  few  for  a  Fight : 
But  before  the  Sun  fet,  he  found  them  enough  to  give 
him  the  Chafe  with  infinite  (laughter.  Many  are  the 
examples  of  great  odds  between  Number  and  Courage; 
fo  that  a  man  may  trul}'  make  a  judgment.  That  the 
principal  point  of  Greatitef  in  any  State,  is,  to  have  a 
Race  of  Military  men.  Neither  is  Money  the  Sinews 
of  War,  Cas  it  is  trivially  faid )  where  the  Sinews 
of  Mens  Arms  in  Bafe  and  Effeminative  People  are  fai- 
ling. For  Solon  faid  well  to  Crcejfus,  ('when  in  often- 
tation  he  fhev/ed  him  his  Gold)  Sir,  If  any  other  come, 
that  hath  better  Iron  than  you,  he  will  be  Mafer  of  all  this 
Gold:  Therefore  let  any  Prince  or  State  think  foberly 
of  his  Forces,  except  his  Aillltla  of  Natives  be  of  good 
and  valiant  Soldiers.  And  let  Princes  on  the  other 
fide,  that  have  Subje(fts  of  Martial  difpofition,  know 
their  own  ftrength,  unlefs  they  be  otherwife  wanting 
unto  themfelves.  As  for  Mercenary  Forces,  Cwhich  is  the 
Help  in  this  Cafe)  all  examples  fhew,  that  whatfoever 
Eftace  or  Priac?  doth  reft  upon  them*,  He  may  fpread 
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lis  Feathers  for  a  time,  hut  he  "ivlll  7nfiv  themfoon  after. 

The  Blejjing  of  Judas  and  IJJ'achar  will  never  meety 
That  the  fame  People  or  Nation  jlwuU  be  both  the  Liens 
:u;help,andjfs  between  Burthens  :  Neither  will  it  be^  that 
a  People  over-laid  with  Taxes,  fhould  ever  become  Va- 
liant and  Martial.  It  is  true^  that  Taxes  levied  by 
Confent  of  the  State,  do  abate  mens  Courage  lefs,  as 
it  hath  been  feen  notably  in  the  Excifes  of  the  Low  Coun-' 
tries  ,*  and  in  iome  degree_,  in  the  Suhfidies  of  England: 
for  you  muft  note,  that  we  fpeak  now  of  the  Heart, 
and  not  of  the  Purfe.  So  that  although  the  fame  Tri- 
hute  and  Tax,  laid  by  Confent,  or  by  Impofing,  be  all 
one  to  the  Purfe,  yet  it  works  diverfly  upon  the  Cou- 
rage :  fo  that  you  may  conclude,  That  no  Feople,  over- 
charged with  Tribute,  is  fit  for  Empire. 

Let  States  that  aim  at  Great7ie(^  take  heed  how  their 
Nobility  and  Gentlemen  do  multiply  too  faft :  For  that 
makefh  the  Common  Subjed  grow  to  be  a  Peafant, 
and  a  bafe  Swain,  driven  out  of  Heart,  and  in  effed 
but  a  Gentlemans  Laborour  :  even  as  you  may  fee  in 
Coppice  Woods,  if  you  leave  your  Stadles  too  thick,  yott 
Pjall  7iever  have  clean  UnderJi^ood,  hut  Shrubs  and  Bujhes. 
So  in  Countries,  if  the  Gentle-men  be  too  many,  the  Com- 
Tnons  will  be  bale  :  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that 
not  the  hundredth  Poll  will  be  fit  for  an  Helmet  ,•  eipe- 
cially  as  to  the  Infantry,  which  is  the  Nerve  of  an  Ar- 
my^ and  fo  there  will  be  great  Population  and  little 
Strength.  This  which  I  fpeak  of,  hath  been  no  where 
better  feen,  than  by  comparing  of  E^^gland  and  France.: 
whereof  England,  though  far  leis  in  Territory  and  Po- 
pulation hath  been  neverthelefs  an  Over-match  ,•  in  re- 
gard the  Middle  People  of  E^igland  make  good  Soldiers_, 
which  the  Peafants  of  France  do  not.  And  herein  the  de- 
vice  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  (whereof  I  have  Ipoken 
largely  in  the  Hiflory  of  his  Life)  was  Profound  and  Ad- 
mirable in  making  Farms  and  Houfes  of  Husbandry, 
of  a  Standard  :  that  is,  maintained  with  fuch  a  Pro- 
portion oi"  Land  unto  them,  as  may  breed  a  lubjetSt  to 
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live  in  Convenient  Plenty,  and  no  Servile  Condition  > 

and  to  keep  the  Plough  in  the  hands  of  the  Owners 

and  not  meer  Hirelings.     And  thus  indeed  you  fliall 

attain  to  Virgtls  Character  which  he  gives  to  Ancient 

Italy 

■ Terra  pouns  armif'jue  atcjue  uhere  Ghba. 

Neither  is  that  State  f  which  for  any  thing  I  know, 
is  almoft  peculiar  to  Er.glandj  and  hardly  to  be  found 
any  where  elfe,  except  it  be  perhaps  in  Pcland)  to  be 
palfed  over  ;  I  mean  the  State  of  Free  Servants  and  yit^ 
itndavts  upon  Nchlerrten  and  Gaitltmen,  which  are  no 
ways  inferiour  to  tht  Yeomamy  ^o^  Arms  :  and  therefore, 
out  of  all  Queflion^  the  Spendor  and  Magnificence,  and 
great  Retinues,  and  Hofpitality  of  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlewen  received  into  cuftom,  doth  much  conduce  unto 
Martial  Grcatrjefs  :  Whereas  contrariwifCj  the  clofe  and 
referving  living  of  Ncblemen  and  Gentlewen^  caufeth  a 
Penury  of  AliUtary  Forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured,  that  the  Trunk  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  Tree  of  Monarchy ,  be  great  enough  to 
bear  the  Branches,  and  the  Boughs  ,•  that  is.  That  the 
Natural  Subjuls  of  the  Crown  or  State,  bear  afufficienc 
Proportion  to  the  Stranger  Subie^s  that  they  govern. 
Therefore  all  States  that  are  liberal  of  Naturalization 
towards  Strangers  are  fit  for  Empire.  For  to  think  that 
an  Handful  of  People  can  with  the  greateft  Courage 
and  Policy  in  the  World,  embrace  too  large  extent  of 
Dominion,  it  may  hold  for  a  time^  but  it  will  fail  fud- 
denly.  The  Spartans  were  a  nice  People  in  point  of 
Naturalization ;  whereby,  while  they  kept  their  compals 
they  fiood  firm  ,-  but  wlien  they  did  {pread,  and  their 
Boughs  were  become  too  great  for  their  Stem,  they  be- 
came a  V/ind-fall  upon  the  fudden.  Never  any  State 
\vas  in  this  Point  fo  open  to  receive  Strangers  into  their 
Body,  as  were  the  Romans^  therefore  it  forted  with 
them  accordingly  ;  for  they  grew  to  the  greateft  Mo- 
narchy. Their  manner  v/as  to  grant  Naturalization^ 
(which  they  called  Jus  Ci'vitatis)  and  to  grant  it  in  the 
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higheft  Degree  ;  that  is,  not  only  Jtis  Commerdi,  Jus 
ConT^ubily  "Jus  H^ereditatis^  but  alfo  Jus  fajfragiij  and  y^s 
Ihnorttiv.  And  this^  not  to  lingular  Perfons  alone,  but 
lil^ewifc  to  whole  Families ;  yea,  to  Cities,  and  fome- 
times  to  Nations.  Add  to  this  their  Cuilom  of  FLn- 
tatlon  of  Colmks,  whereby  the  Roman  Plant  was  re- 
moved into  the  Soyl  of  other  Nations  ^  and  putting 
both  Conftitutions  together,  you  will  fay^  that  it  was 
not  the  Romans  that  fpread  upon  the  World^  but  it 
was  th'3  World  that  fpread  upon  the  Romans  ,•  and  that 
was  the  llue  Way  of  Greatness.  I  have  marvelled 
ibmetimes  at  S^^ain^  how  they  clafp  and  contain  fo 
large  Dominions  with  fo  few  natural  S'^anlards :  but 
fure  the  whole  Compafs  o^Spam  is  a  ver)'  great  Body 
of  a  Tree,  far  above  Rome  and  Sparta  at  the  firft  :  and 
befides,  diough  they  have  not  had  that  ufage  to  Natu- 
ralize liberally,  yet  they  have  that  which  is  next  to  it ; 
that  iSj  To  employ y  almoji  h; differently ^  all  Nations  in  their 
Militia  of  ordinary-  Soldiers :  jQcL,  and  fomctimes  in  their 
Higheft  Commands.  Nay^  it  feemeth  at  this  inilant,  they 
are  fenllble  of  this  want  of  Nati  vestas  by  the  Tragmatical 
Sajiclion,  now  publiilied^  appeareth. 

It  is  certain,  that  Sedentary  and  Within-door  Arts^  and 
delicate  Man.ufaclures,  (that  require  rather  the  Finger, 
than  tiie  Arm)  have  in  their  Nature  a  Contrariety  to  a 
Military  dilj/Ohtion.  And- generally  all  Warlike  People 
area  httle  idlc^  and  love  Danger  better  than  Travel: 
neither  muft  they  be  too  much  broken  of  it,ifthey  iliall 
be  preferved  in  vigour.  Therefore  it  was  great  Advan- 
tage in  the  Ancient  States  of  Sparta^  Atbe7is,  Rome,  and 
others, that  they  had  the  ufe  o^Sla'ves,  which  commonly 
did  rid  thofe  Manufadures :  but  that  is  abolillied  in 
greatcljt  part  by  thiC  Chrifiian  Laiv.  That  w^hich 
comcdnneareil  to  it,isto  leave  thofe  Arts  chiefly  to  Stran- 
gers (which  for  that  purpole  are  the  more  eafily  to  be 
received  )  and  to,  contain  the  principal  Bulk  of  the 
vulgar  Native^  within  thofe  three  kinds;  Tilhs  of  ttie 
Ground,  .r>te  ^erv^w?/,  and  Himdicrafts  Men  of  ftrong 
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and  manly  Arts  ,•    as  Smiths,  Mafons,  Carpenters,  &c, 
not  rekoning  profefTed  Soldiers. 

But  above  all,  for  Empire  and  Greatnefs  it  importeth 
moft,  that  a  Nation  do  profefs  Arms  as  their  principal 
Honour:  Study  and  Occupation  :  for  the  things  which  we 
formerly  have  fpoken  of,  are  but  Habilitatioyis  towards 
Arms  ,•  and  what  is  Habilitation,  without  Intention  and 
Aci  ?  Romulus  after  his  death  (  as  they  report  or  feign  ) 
fent  a  prefent  to  the  Romans^  that  above  all  they  ilioald 
intend  Arms,  and  then  they  fhould  prove  the  greatefl: 
Em  fire  of  the  world.  The  fabrick  of  the  State  of 
Sfarta  was  wholly  ('though  not  wifely)  framed  and 
compofed  to  that  Scope  and  End.  The  Terjians  and 
A'lacedoriiaiis  had  it  for  a  flafh.  The  GaUs,  Germansy 
Goths jSaxonSyNormansy  and  others  had  it  for  a  time.  The 
Turks  have  it  at  this  day,  though  in  great  Declination. 
Of  Chriftian  Europe j  they  that  have  it,  are  in  eiFed 
only  the  Spaniards.  But  it  is  {o  plain.  That  e^very  Alan 
prcfiteth  m  that  he  mofi  mtendeth,  that  it  needeth  not  to 
be  ftood  upon.  It  is  enough  to  point  at  it,  that  no 
Nation  which  doth  not  diiedly  profefs  Arms,  may 
look  to  have  Greatjicfs  fall  into  their  mouths.  And  on 
the  other  fide,  it  is  a  moft  certain  Oracle  of  Time,  that 
thofe  States  that  continue  long  in  that  profellion  fas 
the  Romans  and  Turks  principally  have  done)  do  won- 
ders ,•  and  thofe  that  have  profelfed  Arms  but  for  an 
Age,  have  notwirhftanding  commonly  attained  that 
Greatnejs  in  that  Age,  which  maintained  them  long 
after,  when  their  Profeflion  and  exercife  of  Arms  are 
grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  Point  is,  for  a  State  to  have  thofe 
Laws  or  Cuftoms  which  may  reach  forth  unto  therr^ 
juft  Occafions  fas  may  be  pretended)  of  War ;  for 
there  is  that  juftice  imprinted  in  the  Nature  of  Men, 
that  they  enter  not  upon  Wars  (whereof  fo  many  Ca- 
lamities do  enfae)  but  upon  fome,  or  at  leaft  Ipecious 
Grounds  and  Quarrels.  The  Turk  hath  at  hand,  for 
caufe  of  War,  the  Propagation  of  his  Law  or  SQt\  a 
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Quarrel  that  he  may  always  command.  The  Romans, 
though  they  elleemed  the  extending  t'le  Limits  of  thdi 
Empire  to  be  great  Honour  to  their  Generals,  when  it 
was  done  ,•  yet  they  never  relied  upon  that  alone  to  be- 
gin a  War.  Firft  therefore^  let  Nations  that  pretend  to 
Greatnefs^  have  this ;  that  they  be  fenfible  of  wrongs,  ei- 
ther upon  Porders^  Merchants,  or  Politick  Minifters.and 
that  they  fit  not  too  long  upon  a  Provocation.  Second- 
ly, let  them  be  preft,  and  ready  to  give  Aids  and  Suc- 
cours to  thcii  Confederates ;  as  it  ever  was  with  the  Ro- 
WU7S :  Infomuch  as  if  the  Confederate  had  Leagues 
defenfive  with  divers  others  States,  and  upon  Invailon 
offered  J  did  deplore  their  Aids  feveraliy  ;  yet  the  Ro- 
mans would  ever  be  the  foremofi:,  and  leave  it  to  none 
other  to  have  the  Honour.  As  for  the  Wars  which 
were  anciendy  made  on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of  Party, 
or  tacit  Conformity  of  Eftate,  I  do  not  well  fay,  how 
they  may  be  well  jufiified  :  As  when  the  Romans  made 
a  War  for  the  Liberty  o£Gr^da  ;  or  when  the  Lme.U- 
momans  and  Atheniarts  made  Wars  tofet  up  or  pull  down 
DejrocY!  cks  and  Oligarchies  ,•  or  when  Wars  were  made 
by  Foreigners,  under  the  pretence  of  Juftice  or  Pro- 
tedion,  to  deliver  the  SubjeAs  of  others  from  Tyranny 
and  Oppreflion,  and  the  like.  Let  it  fuffice.  That  no 
Eftate  expe(5l  to  be  Great ^  that  is  not  awake,  upon  any 
juft  Occanon  of  Arming. 

No  Body  can  be  Healthful  without  Exerdfe,  Nei- 
ther Natural  Eody,  nor  Politick  ,•  and  certainly  to  a 
Kir.gdom  or  Efiate,  a  juft  and  Honourable  War  is  the 
true  ExtrdjQ.  A  Civil  War  indeed  is  like  the  Heat  of 
a  Fever  ,•  but  a  Foreign  War  is  like  the  Heat  of  Exer- 
cifsj  and  ferveth  to  keep  the  Body  in  health  :  for  in  a 
flotliful  Peace  both  Courages  will  effeminate,  and  Man- 
ners corrupt.  But  howfoever  it  be  for  Happinefs  with- 
out all  Queffion  ,•  for  Greatfief^  it  maketh  to  be  IHIl, 
for  the  moft  part  in  Arms  ,•  and  the  ftrength  of  a 
Veterane  Army  (though  it  be  a  chargeable  Bufinefsj 
always  on  Foot,  is  that  which  commonly  giveth  the 
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Law,  or  at  leaft  the  Reputation  amongftall  Neighbour- 
States  ;  as  may  well  be  feen  in  Spaitiy  which  liath  had 
in  one  part  or  other  a  Veterane  Army,  almofl  continu- 
ally, now  by  the  fpace  of  fixfcore  years. 

To  be  Mafter  oithcSea^  in  an  Abridgment  of  a  Mo- 
narchy. Ciaro  writing  to  Atticus,  of  Pompq  his  Frc- 
■paration  againft  Cafar  ,  faith  _,  Covjiliu?n  Pompeii.  pla\i 
Themijlocltttm  e[l  ,•  Vutat  enim  ejui  Adfari  potitur^  mm  Rt- 
rum  potiri.  And  without  doubt  Vowpey  had  tired  out 
Cafar,  if  upon  vain  Confidence  he  had  not  left  that 
Way.  We  fee  the  great  effeels  of  Battels  by  Sea.  The 
Battel  of  Aciiion  decided  the  Empire  of  the  World. 
The  Battel  o^  Lepanto  arrefted  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Turk. 
There  be  many  examples,  where  Sea  Fights  have  been 
Final  to  the  War  :  but  tliis  is  when  Princes  or  States 
have  fet  up  their  Reft  upon  the  Battels.  But  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  he  that  commands  the  Sea,  is  at  great 
liberty,  and  may  take  as  much,  and  as  little  of  the 
War,  as  he  will  ,•  whereas  thofe  that  be  ftrongeft  by 
Land,  are  many  times  neverthelefs  in  great  Itreights. 
Surely  at  this  day,  with  us  of  Europe,  the  Vantage  of 
ftrength  at  Sea  (which  is  one  of  the  principal  Dowries 
t)f  this  Kingdom  o^  Great  Britain)  is  great  .-  both  be- 
caufe  moft  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  meerly 
In-land,  but  girt  with  the  Sea,  moft  part  of  their  Com- 
pafs ;  and  becaufe  the  Wealth  of  both  Indies  feem  in 
great  part  but  an  AccelTaiy  to  the  Command  of  the 
Seas. 

The  Wars  o^ Latter  J^res  feem  to  be  made  in  theDark, 
in  refpect  of  the  Glory  and  Honour  which  reiiecled  up- 
on Men  from  the  fVars  in  Anc'em  Time.  There  be  now 
for  Martial  Encouragement,  feme  Degrees  and  Oidcrs 
of  Chivalry,  which  neverthelefs  are  conferred  piomif- 
cuoufly  upon  Souldiers,  and  no  Sou'diers  •  ajid  fome 
Remembrance  perhaps  upon  the  Scutclieoji  ,•  and  lonie 
Hofpitais  for  maimed  Soldiers,  and  fuch  iike  things. 
But  in  Ancient  Times,  the  Trophies  ereried  upon  the 
place  of  the  Victory  ^  the  Funeral  Laudacives  and  Mo- 
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numents  for  thofe  that  died  in  the  Wars ;  the  Crowils 
and  Garlands  perfonai  ,•  the  Style  of  Emperor^  which 
the  great  King  of  the  World  after  borrowed  ,•  the  Tri- 
umphs of  the  Generals  upon  their  Return  ,•  the  great 
Donatives  and  Largefies  upon  the  Disbanding  of  the 
Armies,  were  things  able  to  enfiame  all  mens  Courages. 
But  above  all,  that  of  the  Triumph  amongft  the  Romans^ 
was  not  Pageant  or  Gaudafy,  but  one  of  the  Wifeft 
and  Nobleft  Inititutions  that  ever  was :  for  it  concainec} 
three  things :  Honour  to  the  General ,-  Riches  to  the 
Treafury  out  of  the  Spoil,*  and  Donatives  to  the  Army. 
But  that  Honour  perhaps  were  not  fit  for  Mcmrchies, 
except  it  be  in  thQlPcrfbri  o(  t\\Q  Monarch  hirafelf,  or  his 
Sons ;  as  it  came  to  pafs  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  Em- 
ferors,  who  did  impropriate  the  Aduai  Triurnphs  to 
themfelves,  and  their  Sons,  for  fuch  Wars  as  they  did 
atchieve  in  Perfons ,-  and  left  only  for  Wars  atchieved 
by  Subjeds,  fome  Triumphal  Garments  and  Enfigns  to 
the  General. 

To  conclude,  No  Man  can,  by  Care  taking  (as  the 
Scripture  faith)  add  a  cuhit  to  his  Stature,  in  this  little 
Model  of  a  Mans  Body  ^  but  in  the  great  Frame  o^  King- 
doms and  Common-'wealths,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Princes 
or  Eftates  to  add  Amplitude  and  GreatneJI  to  their  King-^ 
doms.  For  by  introducing  fuch  Ordinances,  Conftitu- 
tions  and  Cuftoms,  as  we  have  now  touched,  they 
may  fow  Greatnej^  to  their  Pofterity  and  Succeffion.  But 
thefe  things  are  commonly  not  obferved,  but  left  to  take 
their  chance. 

XXX. 
Of  Regiment  of  Health. 

TH  E  R  E  is  a  Wifdom  in  this  beyond  the  Rules  of 
Vhyfick  :  A  Mans  own  obfervation  what  he.  finds 
^ood  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  bed  Thyfick 
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CO  preferve  Health.  But  it  is  a.  lafer  concIuHon  to  fay, 
T/jis  agreeth  not  well  with  me^  therefore  I  will  not  covtltiue  it, 
than  this,  I  find  no  offence  of  this,  thcrfore  I  jnny  u\e  it. 
For  Itrengrh  of  Nature  in  Youth  palieth  over  many 
ExcelTes  which  are  owing  by  a  Man  till  his  Age.  Dis- 
cern of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to  do 
the  fame  things  fliU  ,•  for  Age  will  not  be  defied.  Be- 
ware of  fudden  change  in  any  great  point  of  Diet  ; 
andif  neceffity  inforcc  it,  fit  the  reft  to  it  ;  For  it  is  a 
fecretboth  in  Nature  and  State,  that  it  is  fafer  to  change 
many  things  than  one.  Examine  thy  Culioms  of  Di- 
et, Sleep,  Exercife,  Apparel,  and  the  like  :  And  try 
in  any  thing  thou  Ihalt  judge  hurtful,  to  difcontinue  it 
by  little  and  little,-  but  fo,  as  if  thou  dolt  find  any  in- 
convenience by  the  change^  thou  come  back  to  it  again  : 
For  it  is  hard  to  diflinguiih  that  which  is  generally  held 
good  and  wholefonic,  from  tliat  which  is  good  particu- 
larly, and  fit  for  a  mans  own  Bod}'.  To  befree  mxind- 
ed,  and  chearfuUy  difpofed  at  hours  of  Meat,  and  of 
Sleep,  and  of  Exercife,  is  one  of  the  beft  precepts  for 
long  Life.  As  for  the  Paffions  and  Studies  of  the  Mind  ,• 
avoid  envy,  anxious  Fears ,  Anger  fretting  inwards, 
fubtil  and  knotty  Inquifitiohs,  Joys,  and  Exhilarations 
in  ExcefSjSadnefs  not  communicated  ,•  entertain  Hopes, 
Mirth  rather  than  Joy,  variety  of  Delights,  rather  than 
Surfeit  of  them.  Wonder  and  Admiration,  and  there- 
fore Novelties,  Studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  fplendid 
and  illuftrious  Objecfls,  as  Hiftories,  Fables,  and  Con- 
templations of  Nature.  If  you  fly  Phyfick  in  Health  al- 
together, it  will  be  too  ftrange  for  your  Body  when 
you  Ihall  need  it.  If  you  make  it  too  familiar,  it  will 
work  no  extraordinary  effe(5l  when  Sickneis  cometh. 
I  commend  rather  fome  Diet  for  cei-tain'  Scafons,  than 
frequent  ufe  of  Fbyfirk,  except  it  be  gro vyn  into  a  cu- 
ftom  :  For  thofe  Diets  alter  the  Body  more,  and  trouble 
it  lefs.  Defpife  no  nev/  accident  in  your  Body,  bur 
ask  opinion  of  it.  lnSickn:f  r^ifyQctlLahh  Principally, 
and  in  Health,  yiflion  :  For  thofe  that  put  their  Bodies 
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to  endure  in  Healths  may  in  moft  SickneJJes,  which  are 
not  very  fharp^,  be  cured  only  with  Diet  and  tending. 
Celfus  could  never  have  fpoken  it  as  a  Thyficiattj  had  he 
not  been  a  wife  Man  withal,  when  he  giveth  it  for  one 
of  the  great  Precepts  of  Health  and  Lafting,  That  a 
Man  do  vary,  and  cnterchange  contraries,  but  with  an 
inclination  to  the  more  benign  extream.  Ufe  Fafting 
and  full  Eating,  but  rather  full  Eating  ,•  Watching  and 
Sleep,  but  rather  Sleep  J*  Sitting  and  Exercile,  but  rather 
Exercife,  and  the  like :  So  ihall  Nature  be  cheriflied, 
and  yet  taught  Mafteries.  Thyjidans  are  fbme  of  them 
{o  pleafing,  and  conformable  to  the  humour  of  the  Pa- 
tient, as  they  prefs  not  the  true  cure  of  the  Difeafe  ; 
and  fome  other  are  fo  regular,  in  proceeding  according 
to  Art  for  the  Difeafe,  as  they  refped  not  fufficiently 
the  condition  of  the  Patient.  Take  one  of  a  middle 
temper,  or  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one  Man,  com- 
bine two  of  either  fort ;  and  forget  not  to  call  as  well 
the  beft  acquainted  with  your  Body,  as  the  beft  reputed 
of  for  his  Faculty. 


XXXL 
Of  Sufpicion. 

SUSPICIONS  amongft  thoughts  are  like  Bats  a- 
mongft  Birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight.  Certain- 
ly they  are  to  be  reprefted,  or  at  leaft  well  guarded  ,•  for 
they  cloud  the  Mind,  they  leefe  Friends,  that  they  check 
with  Bufinels,  whereby  Bufinels  cannot  go  on  currant 
and  conflantly.  They  difpofe Kings  to  Tyranny,  Huf- 
bands  to  Jealoufie,  Wife  Men  to  Irrefolution  and  Me- 
lancholy. They  are  defeds,  not  in  the  Heart,  but  in 
the  Brain  ;  for  they  take  place  in  the  ftouteft  Natures: 
As  in  the  example  of  HeTjrj  the  Seventh  of  EvgLmd, 
there  was  not  a  more  SufpiciofisMany  nor  a  more  Stout : 
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And  in  fuch  a  compofition  they  do  fmall  hurt.  For 
commonly  they  arenoc  admitted,  bat  with  examination 
wliether  they  be  likely  or  no  ,•  but  in  fearful  Natures 
they  gain  ground  too  faft.  There  is  nothing  makes  a 
M^n  fufpe^  much^  more  than  to  know  little  ,•  and  there- 
fore Men  fhould  remedy  Sufpicwn,  by  procuring  to 
know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  Sufpickn;  in  fmother. 
What  would  Men  have  ?  Do  diey  tliink  thcfe  they  im- 
ploy  and  deal  with  are  Saints?  Do  they  not  think  they 
will  have  their  own  ends,  and  be  truer  to  thcmfelves 
than  to  them?  Therefore  there  is  no  better  way  to  wc- 
derate  Sufpicions,  than  to  account  upon  fuch  Sufpkio',7s  as 
true,  and  yet  to  bridle  them  as  falfe.  For  fo  far  a  Man 
ought  to  make  ufe  oi  Sufpicions,  as  to  provide,  as  if  that 
iliould  be  true  that  hefufptcls,  yet  it  may  do  him  no 
hurt.  Sufpicions  that  the  mind  of  it  felf  gathers  are  but 
Buzzes,  but  Sufpicions  that  are  artificially  nourifhed,  ^nd 
put  into  Mevs  beads  by  the  taUs  and  whifpering  of  o- 
thers,  have  Stings  Certainly  the  beft  means  to  clear 
the  way  in  this  fame  Wood  of  Sufpicions,  is  frankly  to 
communicate  them  with  the  Party  that  hefufptcis;  for 
thereby  he  fhall  be  fure  to  know  more  of  the  truth  of 
them  dian  he  did  before  ,•  and  withal,  (hall  make  that 
Party  more  circumfped,  not  to  give  further  caufe  of 
Sufplcion.  But  this  would  not  be  done  to  Men  of  bafe 
Natures :  For  they,  if  they  find  themfelves  once  fufpt^- 
ed,  will  never  be  true.  The  Italians  fay,  Sofpetto  licentia 
fede;  as  \i  Sufpicion  did  give  a  Pafsport  to  Faith  ;  But  it 
ought  rather  to  kindle  it,  to  difcharge  it  felf. 

XXXII. 

Cf  Difcourfe. 

SOME  in  their  Difcourfe  defire  rather  commendati- 
on of  Wit,   in  being  able  to  hold  all  Arguments, 
dian  of  Judgment  in  dilcerning  what  is  true ;  As  it  it 
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were  a  praife  to  know  what  might  be  faid^  and  not 
what  fhould  be  thought.  Some  have  certain  Common 
PlaceSj  and  Themes,  wherein  they  are  good^  and  want 
variety  ;  which  kind  of  Poverty  is  for  the  moft  part  te- 
dious^ and  when  it  is  once  perceived,  ridiculous.  The 
honourableft  part  of  Talk,  is  to  give  the  Occafion,  a- 
gain,  to  moderate  and  pafs  to  fom.ewhat  elfe  ,•  for  then 
a  Man  leads  the  Dance.  It  is  good  in  Difcourfe  and 
Speech  of  Converfation,  to  vary  and  intermingle  Speech 
of  the  prefent  occafion  with  Arguments,  Tales  with 
Reafbns,  asking  of  Queltions  with  telling  of  Opinions, 
and  Jeft  with  Earneft :  For  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  Tire, 
and  as  we  fay  now,  to  Jade  any  thing  too  far.  As  for 
Jeft,  there  be  certain  things  which  ought  to  be  privi- 
leged from  it  ,•  namely.  Religion ,  Matters  of  State, 
Great  Perfons,  any  Mans  prefent  Bufinefs  of  impor- 
tance, and  any  Cafe  that  deferveth  pity.  Yet  there  be 
fome  that  think  their  Wits  have  been  afleep,  except  they 
dart  out  fomewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick  .- 
That  is  a  vein  which  fhould  be  bridled. 

Farce,  TueryfiimuliSy  ^fortius  taere  lor  is. 

And  generally  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  be- 
tween Saltnefs  and  Bitternefs.  Certainly  he  that  hath 
a  Satyrical  Vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his  Wit, 
fo  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others  Memory.  He  that 
queftioneth  much,  iliall  learn  much,  and  content  much; 
but  efpecially  if  he  apply  his  Queftions  to  the  skill  of 
the  Perfons  whom  he  asketh  :  For  he  fliall  give  them 
occafion  to  pleafe  themfelves  in  fpeaking,  and  himfelf 
ftall  continually  gather  knowledge.  But  let  his  Qiiefti- 
ons  not  be  troublefome  ,*  for  that  is  fit  for  a  Pofer:  And 
let  him  be  fure  to  leave  other  Men  their  turns  to  fpcak. 
Nay,  if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and  take  up  all 
the  time,  let  him  find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  to 
bring  others  on,  as  Muficians  ufe  to  do  with  thofe  that 
dance  too  long  GaUiards.     If  you  dilTemble  fometimes 
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your  knowledge  of  that  you  are  thought  to  know,  you 
iliall  be  thought  another  time  to  know  that  you  know 
not.  Speech  of  a  mans  felf  ought  to  be  feldom,  and 
well  chofen.  I  knew  one  was  wont  to  fay  in  fcorn.  He 
mufi  needs  be  a  Wife  Man ^  he  /peaks  fo  much  cf  him] elf : 
And  there  is  but  one  cafe,  wherein  a  Man  may  com- 
mend himfelf  with  good  Grace,  and  that  is^  in  com- 
mending Vertne  in  another  ,♦  efpecially  if  it  be  fuch  a 
Vertue  whereunto  himfelf  pretcndeth.  Speech  of  touch 
towards  others  fliould  be  fparingly  ufed  :  For  Difcourfe 
ought  to  be  as  a  Field,  without  coming  home  to  any 
Man.  I  knew  two  Noblemen  of  the  weft  part  of  Englandy 
whereof  the  one  was  given  to  Scoff,  but  kept  ever  Ro- 
yal Cheer  in  his  Houfe :  The  other  would  ask  of  thofe 
that  had  been  at  the  others  Table,  Tell  truly,  was  there 
ne'ver  a  Flout  or  dry  blow  gl'ven  ?  To  which  the  Gueft 
would  anfwer.  Such  and  fuch  a  thing  pajfed:  The  Lord 
would  fay,  I  thought  he  would  mar  a  good  Dinner.  Difcre- 
tionoi  Speech  is  more  than  Eloquence ;  and  tolpeak  agree- 
ably to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  ^)eak 
in  good  words,  or  in  good  order.  A  good  continued 
Speech,  without  a  good  Speech  of  Interlocution,  ihcws 
flov/nefs ;  and  a  good  Reply,  or  fecond  Speech  without 
a  good  fettled  Speech,  iheweth  Shallownefs  and  Weak- 
nefs,-  as  we  fee  in  Beafts,  that  thofe  that  are  weakeftin 
the  Courfe,  are  yet  nimblett  in  the  Turn  ,♦  as  it  is  be- 
twixt the  Greyhound  and  the  Hare.  To  ufe  too  many 
Circumftances  e're  one  come  to  the  Matter^  is  weari- 
fome  j  to  ufe  none  at  all,  is  blunt. 
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xxxiir. 

Of   Plantations, 

'Plantations  are  amongft Ancient, Primitive, 
-■■  and  Heroical  Works.  When  the  World  was  young, 
it  begat  more  Children  ^  but  now  it  is  old,  it  begets 
fewer  :  for  I  may  juftiy  account  new  Plantations  to  be 
the  Children  of  former  Kingdoms.  I  like  a  VLivtation 
in  a  pure  Soyl,  that  is,  where  People  are  not  D'fplanted, 
to  the  endj  to  Pla?it  others ;  for  elfe  it  is  ratl:^er  an  Ex- 
tirpation, than  a  Plantation.  Planting  of  Countries  is 
like  Planting  of  Woods  ,•  for  you  mult  make  account  to 
lofe  almoft  Twenty  years  Profit,  and  expedi  your  Re- 
compence  in  the  end.  For  the  principal  thing  that  hath 
been  the  deftrudion  of  moft  Plantations,  hath  been  the 
bafe  and  hafty  drawing  oi  profit  in  the  firft  years.  It 
is  true.  Speedy  Profit  is  not  to  be  negleded,  as  far  as 
may  ftand  with  the  good  of  the  Plantation,  but  no  fur-  J 
tber.  It  is  a  fhameful  and  unblelTed  thing,  to  take  the  i 
Scum  of  People,  and  wicked  condemned  Men,  to  be  I 
the  People  with  whom  you  Tlnnt :  and  not  only  fo,  but  ! 
it  fpoileth  the  Plantation  ;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  Ro- 
gues, andnotfallto  work,  but  be  lazy,  and  do  mifchief, 
and  fpend  Vi6luals,  and  be  quickly  weary  ,•  and  then 
certifie  over  to  their  Country  to  the  difcredit  of  the  Plan- 
tation. The  People  wherewith  you  Plant,  ought  to  be 
Gardners,  Plough-men,  Labourers,  Smiths,  Carpenters, 
Joyners,  Fifhermen,  Fowlers,  with  fome  few  Apothe- 
caries, Surgeons,  Cooks,  and  Bakers.  In  a  Countrey 
of  Plantation,  firft  look  about  what  kind  of  Victual  the 
Country  yields  of  it  felf  to  Hand ;  as  Chefnuts,  Walnuts, 
Pine-Apples ,  Olives,  Bates,  Plumbs,  Cherries,  Wild- 
Honey^  and  the  like,  and  make  ufe  of  them.  Theo 
confider  what  Vidual,  or  Efculent  things  there  are, 
which  grow  fpeedily,  and  within  the  year  ,•  as  Parfnips, 
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carrots ,  Tarnips ,    Onions,  Raddifh,  Artkhoaks   of 
'er'tffleTn,  Maiz^j  and  the  like.     For  Wheat,  Barly, 
x\  Oats,  they  ask  too  much  labour  :   But  with  Peafe 
'id  Beans  you  may  begin,  both  becaufe  they  ask  lefs  la- 
'^m\  and  becaufe  they  ferve  for  Meat  as  well  as  for 
read.     And  of  Rice  likewife  cometh  a  great  encreafe, 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  Meat.     Above  all,  there  ought  to  be 
brought  ftore  of  Bisket,  Oat-meal  Flour,   Meal,  and 
the  like,  in  the  beginning,  till  Bread  may  be  had.    For 
Beafls  and  Birds,  take  chiefly  fuch  as  are  leaft  fubjed 
to    Difeafes,    and    multiply  fafteft;  as  Swine,  Goats, 
Cocks,  Hens,  Turkeys,  Geefe,  Houfe  Doves,  and  the 
li!;e.     The  Victual  in  Tlantations  ought  to  be  expended, 
almoft  as  in  a  hefieged  Town ;  that  is,  with  a  certain 
Allowance  j   and  let  the  main  part  of  the   Ground 
employed  to  Gardens  or  Corn,  be  to  a  common  ftock, 
and  to  be  laid  in,  and  ftored  up,  and  then  delivered 
out  in   Proportion,   befides  fome  Spots  of  ground  that 
any  particular  Perfon  will   manure  for   his  own  pri- 
vate ufe.  Confider  likewife  what  Commodities  the  Soyl, 
where  the  Tlantatio-n  is,  doth  naturally  yield,  that  they 
may  fome  way  help  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  Planta- 
tion :  So  it  be  not,  as  was  faid,  to  the  untimely  Prejudice 
of  the  main  bufmefs,-  as  it  hath  fared  with  Tobacco  in 
Virginia.    Wood  commonly  aboundeth  but  too  much, 
and  therefore  Timber  is  fit  to  be  one.   If  there  be  Iron 
Ore,  and  ftrcanis  whereupon  to  fet  the  Mills,  Iron  is  a 
brave  commodity  where  Wood  aboundeth.   Making  of 
Bay  Salt,  if  the  Climate  be  proper  for  it,  would  be  put 
in  experience.   Growing  Silk  likewife  if  any  be,  is  a 
likely  comm.odity.  Pitch  and  Tar^  where  ftore  of  Firs 
and  Pines  are,  will  not  fail.    So  Drugs,  and  Sweet 
Woods,  where  they  are,  cannot  but  yield  great  profit. 
Soap  AfKes  likewife,  and  other  things    that  may  be 
drought  of  But  moil  not  too  much  under  Ground,-  for 
the  hope  of  Mines  is  very  uncertain,  and  ufeth  to  make 
the  Tlanters  lazy  in  other  things.    For  Government,  let 
it  be  in  the  hands  of  one  atliited  with  fome  Counfel; 
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and  let  them  have  commiffion  to  exercife  Martial  Laws 
with  fome  limitation.  And  above  all^  Let  A'len  make 
that  Profit  of  being  in  the  Wildernels^  as  they  have, 
God  always^  and  his  fervice  before  their  eyes.  Let  not 
the  Government  of  the  Plantation  depend  upon  too 
many  Counfellors  and  undertakers  in  the  Country  that 
Tlaitteth,  but  upon  a  temperate  number  ,•  and  let  thofe 
be  rather  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  than  Merchants  ; 
for  they  look  ever  to  the  prefent  Gain.  Let  there  be 
Freedoms  for  Cuftom^  till  the  Tlantatmi  be  of  Strength; 
and  not  only  Freedom  from  Cuftom,  but  Freedom  to 
carry  their  Commodities,  where  they  may  make  the 
beft  of  them,  except  there  be  fome  fpecial  caufe  of  Cau- 
tion. Cram  not  in  People,  by  fending  too  faft,  Com- 
pany after  Company ,  but  rather  •  hearken  hov/  they 
v/aite,  and  fend  fupplies  proportionably  ,-  butfo,  as  the 
number  may  live  well  in  the  Plantation^  and  not  by  fur- 
charge  be  in  pehury.  It  liath  been  a  great  endangering 
to  the  health  of  fome  Plantations,  that  they  have  built  a- 
long  the  Sea  and  Rivers  in  marifli  and  unwholefome 
Grounds.  Therefore,  though  you  begin  there  to  a- 
void  carriage,  and  other  like  difcommxodicies,  yet  build 
ftiil  rather  upwards  from  the  Streams,  than  along.  It 
concerneth  likewife  the  health  of  the  Plantation,  that 
they  have  good  ftore  of  Salt  with  them,  that  they  may 
ufe  it  in  their  Viduals,  when  it  fhall  be  neceffary.  If 
you  Plant  where  Savages  are,  do  not  only  entertain 
them  with  trifles  and  gingles,  but  ufe  them  juftly  and 
gracioufly,  with  fufficient  guard  neverthelefs  ,•  and  do 
not  win  their  favour  by  helping  them  to  invade  their  E- 
nemies,  but  for  their  defence  it  is  not  amifs.  And  fend 
oft  of  them  over  to  the  Country  that  Plant,  that  they 
may  fee  a  better  condition  than  their  own,  and  commend 
it  when  th^y  return.  When  the  Plantation  grows  to 
llrength,  then  it  is  time  to  Plant  with  Women  as  well 
as  with  Men,  that  the  Plantation  may  Ipread  into  Gene- 
rations, and  not  be  ever  pieced  from  without.  It  is  the 
finfuUed  tliing  in   the  World  to  forfake  or  deftitute  a. 

Plantation 
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i  /.;w/^^r/Woncemforwardnefi  ^  forbefides  the  difhonour, 
it  is  guiltiiicls  of  Blood  of  many  commiferable  Per- 
iods. 


XXXIV. 
Of  Riches. 

I  Cannot  call  Riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  Vertue. 
The  Roman  word  is  better,  Imfedlmmta  ,•  for  as  the 
Baggage  is  to  an  Army,  fo  is  Riches  to  Veitue.  It  can- 
not be  fparedj  nor  left  behind,  but  it  hindreth  the 
March  :  Yea,  and  the  care  of  it  fometimes  lofeth  or 
difturbeth  the  Viclory.  Of  great  Riches  there  is  no 
real  ufe,  except  it  be  in  the  Diltribution,  the  reft  is  but 
conceit  :  So  faith  Solomon^  Where  much  is  there  are  many 
to  covjume  it  ^  and  what  hath  the  owner ^  but  the  fight  of  k 
with  his  eyes  ?  The  perfbnal  Fruition  in  any  man  can- 
not reach  to  feel  great  Riches :  There  is  a  Cuftody  of 
them,  or  a  povvxr  of  Dole  and  Donative  of  them,  or  a 
Fame  of  them,  but  no  folid  ufe  to  the  owner.  Do  you 
not  fee  what  feigned  Prices  are  fet  upon  little  Stones 
and  Rarities  ?  And  what  works  of  OfV;ntation  are  un- 
dertaken, becaufe  there  might  feem  to  be  fome  ufe  of 
great  Riches  ?  But  then  you  will  fay,  they  may  be  of 
ufe  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers  or  troubles :  as  Solomon 
faith.  Riches  are  a  Jhong  Hold  in  the  Imagination  of  the 
Rich  Man.  But  this  is  excellently  exprefled.  That  it  is 
in  Imagination  J  and  not  always  in  FaB  :  For  ceitainly 
great  Riches  have  fold  more  Men  than  they  have  bought 
out.  Seek  not  proud  Riches,  but  fuch  as  thou  may  eft 
get  juftly,  ufe  fbberly,  diftribute  chearfully,  and  leave 
contentedly :  Yet  have  no  Abftrad  nor  Frierly  contempt 
of  them,  but  dif Hnguiih,  as  Cicero  faith  well  of  Rahirius 
vofibumus  ^  In  Jradio  rei  amfUficand,^  apparebat,  nonA^vU" 
yitite  prtedatn^  fed  infrrumentiim  Bonitatis^  ^nari.  Hear- 
ken 
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k«n  alio  to  Solomo7J,  and  beware  of  hafty  gathering  of 
Riches :  Qui  f-efrinat  ad  Divitias,  ncn  erit  lnjons.  The 
Poets  feign^  that  when  Tlutus  (which  is  Riches)  is  fent 
from  Jupiter  J  he  limps  and  goes  (lowly  ,•  but  when  he 
is  fent  from  Vluto^  he  runs^  and  isfwift  of  foot  •  mean- 
ingj  that  Riches  gotten  by  good  means^  and  juft  labour, 
pace  flovv'ly  :  But  when  they  come  by  the  death  of  o- 
thers,  ('as  by  the  courfe  of  inheritance^  Teftaments,  and 
the  like)  they  come  tumbling  upon  a  Man.  But  it 
migh-t  be  applied  likevvife  to  VlutOj  taking  him  for  the 
Devil  ^  for  when  Riches  come  from  the  Devil  (as  by 
Frauds  and  Oppreflion^  and  unjuft  means)  they  come 
upon  Speed.  The  TVajs  to  inrich  are  many,  and  moft 
of  them  foul^  VarfiTmvy  is  one  of  the  bett,  and  yet  is 
not  innocent  ,•  for  it  withholdeth  Men  from  works  of 
Liberality  and  Charity.  The  Imp-o'vemeTit  of  the  ground 
is  the  moft  natural  obtaining  of  Riches ;  for  it  is  our 
Great  Mothers  Bleding,  the  Earths,  but  it  is  flow;  and 
yet  where  the  Men  of  great  wealth  do  ftoop  to  Husban- 
dry, it  multiplieth  Riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  Noble- 
man of  E7jgland,  that  l:ad  the  greateft  Audits  of  any 
Man  in  my  tim.e :  AgreatGrafier,  a  great  Sheep-Mafter, 
a  great  Timber-Man,  a  great  Collier,  a  great  Corn- 
Mafter,  a  great  Lead-Man,  andfo  of  Iron,  and  anum- 
ber  of  the  like  points  of  Husbandry  ,♦  fb  as  the  Earth 
leemed  a  Sea  to  him  in  relped  of  the  perpetual  Impor- 
tation. It  was  truly  obferved  by  One ,  that  himfelf 
came  very  hardly  to  a  little  Riches^  and  very  eafily  to 
great  Riches ;  for  when  a  Mans  ftock  is  come  to  that^ 
that  he  can  exped:  the  Prime  of  Markets,  and  overcome 
thofe  bargains,  which  for  their  greatnefs  are  few  Mens 
money, and  be  Partner  in  the  induftries  of  Younger  Men, 
he  cannot  but  encreafe  mainly.  The  Gains  dt  ordinary 
Trades  and  Vocations  are  honeft,  and  furthered  by  two 
things,  chiefly,  by  Diligence,  and  by  a  good  Name, 
for  good  and  fair  dealing.  But  the  Grains  of  Bargains 
are  of  a  more  doubtful  Nature,  when  Men  fhall  wait 
upoij  others  Neceffity,  broke  by  Servants  and  Inltru- 
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n\ents  to  draw  them  on,  pur  off  others  cunningly  that 
would  be  better  Chapmen^  and  the  like  pradifes  which 
are  crafty  and  naught.  As  for  the  Chjopping  of  Bargains^ 
when  a  Man  buys,  hot  to  hold,  but  to  fell  over  again_, 
that  commonly  grindeth  double,  both  upon  the  Seller 
and  upon  the  Buyer.  Shavings  do  greatly  /»r/c^^  if  the 
Hands  be  well  chofen  that  are  trufted.  Ufurj  is  thecer- 
talneft  means  of  Gain,  though  one  of  the  worft  ,•  as 
that  whereby  a  Man  doth  eat  his  Bread,  In  fmlo're  vul- 
tus  alieni :  And  befides,  doth  plow  upon  Sundays. 
But  yet,  certain  though  it  be,  it  hath  Flaws ;  for  that 
the  Scriveners  and  Biokers  do  value  unfound  Men  to 
ferve  their  own  turn.  The- Fortune,  in  being  the  firft 
in  ^n Invention,  or  ma. Pri'vilege,  doth caufefometi mesa 
wonderful  overgrowth  in  Riches ;  as  It  was  with  the  firft 
Sugar-Man  in  the  Canaries :  therefore  if  a  Men  can  play 
the  true  Logician,  to  have  as  well  Judgment  as  Invention^ 
he  may  do  great  matters,  elpfecial^/.  if  the  Times  be  fit. 
He  that  refleth  upon  Gains  Certain,  Ihali  hardly  grow  to 
great  Riches  ;  and  he  that  puts  all  upon  Adventures,  doth 
oftentimes  break,  and  come  to  Poverty:  It  ir  good 
therefore  to  guard  .adventures  with  Ccrtai?ities  that  may 
uphold  loffes.  Monopolies  and  Coemption  of  Wares  ioiRe'-, 
fale,  where  they  are  not  reftrained,  are  great  means  to 
enrich,  efpecialiy  if  the  Party  have  intelligence  what 
things  are  like  to  come  into  rcqueft,  and  to  llore  him- 
felf  before-hand.  Riches  gotten  by  Service,  though  it 
be  of  the  beil  Rife,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  Flat- 
tery, feeding  Flumours,  and  other  fervile  Conditions, 
they  may  be  placed  amongfi:  the  Worft.  As  for  hihing 
for  T:(tamtnts  and  Executor^np,  (as  'Tacitus  iaith  of  Sene-^ 
ca,  Ttjiamenta  d^  Orbos  tan<^uam  Indagine  cap)  it  is  yst; 
worfe,  by  how  much  men  fubrait  tl^emfelves  to  mea- 
ner perfons,  than  in  Senvice.  Believe  not  much  them 
that  feem  to  dcfpifc  Riches  ^  for  they  delpife  them  that 
defpair  ot  them,  and  none  worfe  when  they  come  to* 
them.  Be  not  Penny-wife  ,•  Riches  have  Wings,  and 
iometimes  they    iiy  uway  of  themfelve^  ,'    fomecimes 
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they  miift  be  let  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men  leave 
their  Riches  either  to  their  Kindred^  or  to  tlie  Publick  ; 
and  moderate  Portions  profper  beft  in  both.  A  great. 
State  left  to  an  Heir^  is  as  a  Lure  to  all  the  Birds  of 
prey^  roand  about  to  feize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the 
better  eftablifiied  in  Years  and  Juagment.  Likewife 
glorious  Gifts  and  Foundations  are  like  Sacrifices  -ivlth- 
out  Salt,  and  but  the  Tainted  Septlchres  of  Alms,  which 
foon  will  putrefie  and  corrupt  inwardly :  Therefore  raea-* 
fure  not  thine  advancements  by  quantity ,  but  frame 
them  by  meafure  ;  and  defer  not  Charities  till  death  • 
JFor  certainly  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth 
fo  is  rather  liberal  of  another  mans,  than  of  his  own-. 


XXXV. 

Of  Prophecies. 

I  ME  AN  not  to  fpeak  of  Di'vine  Trophecies,  nor  of 
Heathen  Oracles,  nor  of  Natural  Predictions,  but 
only  of  Prophecies  that  have  been  of  certain  Memory, 
and  from  hidden  Caufes.  Saith  the  FythoniJJa  to  Saul^ 
To  morrow  then  and  thy  Son  Jljall  be  '^Ith  me.  Homer  hath 
thefe  Verfes, 

At  domus  z/S-nea  cunBls  dominahitur  oris 
Et  nati  72a tor um,  &"  qui  najctntur  ah  illis, 

A  Frophecj,  as  it  feems,  of  the  Roman  Empire.    Se^iesa^ 
thtTntgedian^  hath  thele  Verles. 

—  ■    '- — Vmient  Annis 

Secula  ft  risy  quibus  Ocean  us 

Vincida  rerirm  laxet,  d^  ingtfis 

Fateat  Tellus,  Xiphjfque  no-vos 

Detegat  orbes  |  necjK  teiris 

Vhlma  Thide  :  A 
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A  Trophecy  of  the  Difcofcry  of  America.  The  Ij^w^-i- 
tzr  of  Pol/crates  dreamed,  that  jHpter  bathed  her  Father, 
and  Afollo  anointed  him  ,•  and  it  came  to  pafs  that  he 
was  Crucified  in  an  open  Place,  where  the  Sun  made 
his  Body  run  with  Sweat,  and  the  Rain  wallied  it. 
Thili])  of  Maceclon  dreamed  he  fealcd  up  liis  Wife's  Bel- 
ly I  whereby  he  did  expound  is  that  his  Wife  fhould  be 
barren :  But  Ari/lander  the  South-Sayer  told  him  his 
Wife  was  with  Child,  becaufe  Men  do  not  ^tfe  to  feal 
Veffels  that  are  empty.  A  Phantafm  that  appeared  to 
M.  Brutus  m  liis  Tent,  faid  to  him,  Pbilippis  iterum  me 
'v'ldehh.  Tiberius  faid  to  Galba,  Tu  cjuo^jue  ,  Galba  ,  de- 
gnfiahis  ImferiuJTi.  In  VefpaQani  time  there  went  a  Tro~ 
fhscy  in  the  Eaft,  that  thofe  that  ihould  come  forth  of 
Judea  jhould  reign  over  the  World  :  Which  though  it 
maybe  was  meant  of  our  Sn'uiour^  yet  Tadnts  expounds 
it  oiVefpajian.  Domitian  dreamed  the,  night  before  he 
was  flain,  that  a  Golden  Head  was  growing  out  of  the 
Nape  of  his  Neck  .-  And  indeed  the  fuccedion  that  fol- 
lowed him  for  many  years  made  Golden  Times.  Hmrj 
the  Sixth  of  England^  faid  of  Hmy  the  Seventh,  when 
he  was  a  Lad,  and  gave  him  Water,  This  is  the  Lad 
that  fl}all  enjoy  the  Crown  for  n'bub  wefirive.  When  I  v>.'as 
in  France,  I  heard  from  One  Doctor  Pena,  that  the  Queen 
Mother,  who  was  given  to  curious  Arts,  caufed  the 
King  her  Husband's  Nativity  to  be  Calculated  under 
a  falfe  Name  ;  And  the  Aiirologer  gave  a  Judgment, 
that  he  ihould  be  killed  in  a  Duel  ;  at  which  the  Queen 
laughed,  thinking  her  Husband  to  be  above  Challenges 
and  Duels:  But  he  was  flain  upon  aCourfe  at  Tilt,  the 
Splinters  of  the  Staff  oi  Movgomery  going  in  at  his  Bever. 
The  trivial  Prophecy  that  I  heard  when  I  was  a  Child, 
and  Queen  Eliz^abih  was  in  the  Flower  of  her  Years, 
was  ; 
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when  Hempe  is  fpun, 
England'^  done. 

Whereby  it  was  generally  conceived^  diat  after  the 
Princes  had  Reigned^  which  had  the  principal  Letters 
cf  that  Word  Hemfc,  (which  were  Henry  ,  Edward^ 
Mary,  Thllh,  and  Eliz-aheth,  )  Et;g!a7id  jhould  come  to 
utter  Confulion  ,♦  which  thanks  be  to  God  is  verified 
in  the  Change  of  the  Name  ,•  for  that  the  Kings  Style  is 
ho  more  of  Et^gl^nd,  but  of  Britain.  There  was  alfo  a- 
n(^her  Prophscy,  before  the  Year  of  88.  which  I  do  noc 
well  underftand ; 

There  fliall  hefeen  upon  a  day. 

Between  the  Baugh  and  the  May^ 

The  Black  Feet  of  Norway. 

lVhe77  that  is  come  and  gone, 

England  huild  Houfes  of  Lime  and  Stone ^ 

For  after  fVars  jJjall you  ha'venone. 

It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the  Spanijl) 
Fleet  that  came  in  38.  For  that  the  King  of  Spain  s  Sk- 
name^  as  they  fay^  is  Norii^ay.    The  Prediction  of  Re- 

giomonlanuSy 

Oclogrjfimus  ocUvus  jnirahilis  Annus j 

Was  thought  likevv?ife  accompliflied,  in  the  fending  of 
that  great  Fieet^  being  the  greateft  in  ftrength^,  though 
not  in  number,  that  e^er  fwam  upon  the  Sea.  As  for 
Cleons  Dream,  I  think  it  was  a  Jeft  ,•  It  was,  That  he 
was  devoured  of  a  long  Dragon  ,-  and  it  was  expounded 
of  a  Maker  of  Saufages  that  troubled  him  exceedingly. 
There  are  numbers  of  the  like  kind,  efpecially  if  you 
include  Drea^ns  and  'Predictions  oi  Aflrology.  But  I  have 
fee  down  thefe  few  only  of  certain  credit  for  example. 
My  judgment  is_,  that  they  ought  ail  to  be  delpifed,  and 

ought 
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ought  to  ferve  but  for  winter-ralk  by  the  firc-fidc: 
Thoughj  when  I  fay  DefpifeJ,  I  mean  it  as  for  belief,* 
for  otherwife,  the  fpreading  or  publilliing  of  th.Mii  is  in 
r.o  fort  to  be  Defpijld  •  for  they  have  done  much  mil- 
chief.  And  I  fee  many  fevere  Laws  made  to  fupprcfs 
rhem.  That  that  have  given  them  grace^  and  fome 
credit,  confifteth  in  three  things  .-  Firrt,  Thar  Men 
mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when  they  mifs^ 
as  they  do  generally  alfo  of  Dreams.  Tlie  fecond  is. 
That  probable  Conjectures,  or  obfcure  Traditions,  ma- 
ny times  turn  themfelves  into  Vrovhcciesj  w^hile  the  Na- 
ture of  Man,  which  coveteth  Divivat'wn,  thinks  it  no 
peril  to  foretell  that  which  indeed  they  do  but  collect  : 
As  that  of  Seneca  s  Verfe.  For  fomuch  was  then  fubjecl 
to  Demon ftration,  that  the  Globe  of  the  Earth  had 
great  Parts  beyond  the  Atlantlck ;  which  might  be  pro- 
bably conceived  not  to  be  all  Sea  :  And  adding  thereto, 
the  Tradition  in  Flato's  Timaits,  and  his  Athntkus^  it 
might  encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a  PrediBion.  The 
third  and  Laft  (which  is  the  Great  one)  is.  That  al- 
moft  all  of  them,  being  infinite  in  number,  have  been 
Impoftures,  and  by  idle  and  crafty  Brains  meerly  con- 
trived and  feigned  after  the  Event  paft. 


XXXVI. 
Of  Ainhitiom 

AAIRITION  is  like  Cboler,  which  is  an  Humour  that 
maketh  Men  Active,  Earneft,  full  of  Alacrity,  and 
Stirring,  if  it  be  not  fl:opped,but  if  it  be  flopped  and  can- 
not have  its  way,  it  becometh  a  duft,  and  thereby  Ma- 
lign and  Venomous.  So  Ambitious  Mat^  if  they  "find 
the  way  open  for  their  Kifing,  and  (till  get  forward, 
they  are  rather  Bufie  than  Dangerous  ,•  but  if  they  be 
chcckt  in  their  defires,  tliey  become  fecretly  dilcontent, 
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and  look  upon  Men  and  Matters  with  an  Evil  Eye^  and 
are  beft  pleafed  when  things  go  backward,  which  is  the 
worft  property  in  a  Servant  of  a  Prince  or  State.  There- 
fore it  is  good  for  Princes,  if  they  uie  Awhitlous  Men,  to 
handle  it  fo,  as  they  be  ftill  Progredive,  and  not  Retro- 
grade ;  which,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  without  inconve- 
nience, it  is  good  not  to  ufe  iiich  Natures  at  all.  For 
if  they  rife  not  with  their  Service,  they  will  take  order 
to  make  their  Service  fall  with  them.  But  fince  we 
have  faid,  it  u-eregood  not  to  ufe  ^tn.  q{  Amhltious  Na- 
tures, except  it  be  upon  neceility,  it  is  fit  we  Ipeak  iii 
what  cafes  they  are  of  necellity.  Good  Commanders  in 
the  Wars  muft  be  taken,  be  they  never  fo  Ambitiotis ; 
for  the  ufe  of  their  Sei- vice  difoenieth  with  the  reft ;  and 
to-take  a  Soldier  without  Ambiticn,  is  to  pull  ofTliis  Spurs. 
There  is  alfo  great  ufe  oi Ambitious  Men,  in  being  Skreens 
to  Princes  in  matters  of  danger  and  Envy  ,•  for  no  man 
will  take  that  part,  except  he  be  like  a  feeld  Dove,  that 
mounts  and  mounts,  becaufe  he  cannot  fee  about  him. 
There  is  ufe  alfo  of  Ar/ihiticus  Mtn,  in  pulling  down  the 
greatnefs  of  any  Subjed  that  over-tops  5  as  Tiberius  ufed 
Macro  in  pullin g  down  of  Sejanus.  Since  therefore  they 
muft  be  ufed  in  fuch  cafes,  there  refteth  to  Ipeak  how 
they  are  to  be  bridled,  that  they  may  be  lefs  Dangerous. 
There  is  lefs  Danger  of  them,  if  they  be  of  mean  Birth, 
than  if  they  be  Noble  ,•  and  if  they  be  rather  harfh  of 
Nature,  than  Gracious  and  Popular  ;  and  if  they  be 
rather  new  raifed,  than  grown  cunning,  and  fortified  in 
their  Greatnefs.  It  is  counted  by  fome  a  weaknefs  in 
-Princes  to  have  Fa'-vourites  ^  but  it  is  of  all  others  the  beft 
remedy  againft  Ambitious  Great  Ones.  For  when  the 
way  of  pleafuring  and  difpleafuring  lieth  by  the  Favou- 
rite, it  is  impoffible  any  other  fliould  be  Over-great.  A- 
jiother  means  to  curb  them,  is  to  balance  them  by  o- 
thers  as  proud  as  they.  But  then  there  muft  be  fome 
middle  Counfellors  to  keep  things  fteady  ,•  for  without 
chat  Ballaft  the  Ship  will  roul  too  much.  At  the  leaft, 
a  IPrjnce  may  animate  and  inure  fome  meaner  Perfons, 

to 
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10  be  as  It  were  Scourges  to  Ambitious  Aien.     As  for  the 
having  of  them  obnoxious  to  ruine,  if  they  be  of  fear- 
ful Natures^  it  may  do  well  ^  but  if  they  be  ftout  and 
daring,  it   may  precipitate    their  Dellgns, .  and  prove 
dangerous.     As  for  the  pulling  of  them  down^  if  the 
Affairs  require  it^  and  that  it  may  not  be  done  with  fafe- 
ty  fuddealy,  the  only  wa)'  is^  the  enterchange  continu- 
ally of  Favours  and  difgraces,*  whereby  they  may  not 
know  what  to  expeA,  and  be  as  it  were  in  a  Wood. 
<X  Ambitions y  it  is  leis  harmful  the  ^^^i/'ww  to  prevail  in 
great  things,  than  that  other  to  appear  in  every  thing  ; 
for  that  breeds  confulion,  and  mars  bufinels.    But  yet 
it  is  lefs  Danger,  to  have  an  Ambitious  Man  flirring  in 
bufinefs,  than  great  in  dependences.    He  that  feeketh  to 
be  eminent  amonglt  able  Men,  hath  a  great  task  ,•  but 
that  is  ever  good  for  the  Publick  ;  but  he  that  plots  to 
be  the  only  Figure  amongft  Cyphers,  is  the  decay  ofan 
whole  Age.     Honour  hath  tliree  tilings  in  it :  The  V^an- 
rage  Ground  to  do  good,  the  approach  to  Kings  and 
Principal  Perfons,  and  the  railing  of  a  Mans  own  For- 
tune.    He  that  hath  the  beft  of  thefc  Intentions  when 
he  afpireth,  is  an  honefi:   Man  ;  and  that  Prince  that 
can  difcern  of  thefe  Intentions  in  another  that  alpirech, 
is  a  wife  Prince.     Generally,  let  Princes  and  Stares  chufe 
fuch  Miniftersas  are  more  fenfible  of  Duty,  than  of  Ri- 
ling ;  and  luch  as  love  Bulinefs  rather  upon  Confcience, 
thin  upon  Bravery  ,•  and  let  them  difcern  a  bufie  Nature 
from  a  willing  Mind. 


XXXVII. 
Of  Masks  and  Triumphs. 

'T~'HESE   Things  are  hut  Toys,  to  come  amongfl 

^  fuch  feiious  Obfervarions.    But  yet,  fince  Princes 

will  have  fuch  things,  it  is  better  they  Ihould  be  graced 
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with  Elegancy^  than  daubed  with  Coft.  Dancwgto  Softly 
\s  a  thing  of  great  State  and  Pleafure.  I  underftand  itji 
that  the  Song  be  in  Chpirey  placed  aloft,  and  accompa^ 
hied  with  fome  broken  Mufick,  and  the  Ditty  fitted  to 
the  D^ice.  iicl'ivgln  Song,  efpecially  in  Dulo'gaes,  hath 
an  extream  good  Grace ;  1  hj  Jcling,  not  Dancings  ({ox 
that  is  a  mean  and  vulgar  thing  j  and  the  F^oices  of  the 
Dialogue  would  be  ftrong  and  manly^,  (  a  Bafe,  and  a 
Tenor,  no  Trebk)^  and  the  Dlttj  High  and  Tragical, 
not  Nice  or  Dainty.  Se^ueral  Cboires  placed  one  over  a- 
gainft  another,  and  taking  the  Voice  by  Catches,  An- 
ihcm-vji^c,  give  great  Pleafure.  Turn'mg  Dances  into  Fi~ 
ktire  IS  a  childifK  curiofity  j  and  generally  let  it  be  noted, 
that  thofe  things  which  I  here  fet  down,  are  fuch  as  do 
iiaturally  take  the  Senfe,  and  not  refped  petty  Wonder- 
Bients. ,  It  is  true,  tliQ  Alterations  oi  Scenes,  fo  it  be  qui- 
etly, and  "ivithout  rioiie,  are  things  of  great  Beauty  and 
Pleafure^  for  they  feed  and  relieve  the  Eye,  before  it 
be  full  of  the  fame  Objed:.  Let  the  Scenes  abound  with 
flight,  Ipecially  Coloured  and  Varied- ;  and  let  the  Mafr 
kersy  or  any  other  that  are  to  come  down  fr6m  the  Scene, 
have  ibme  motions  upon  the  Scene  it  felf,  before  their 
corning  down  ;  for  it  draws  the  Eye  ftrangely  ,'  and 
makes  it  with  great  pleafure  to  defife  to  fee  that  it  can- 
not perfedly  difcern.  Let  the  So-z^gs  be  Load  and  Chear- 
////,,.  and  not  Cbirpngs  or  Tidings.  L.et  the  Mufick  like- 
\vife':l3e5/W^  and  Lotid,  and  7i>ell  f  laced.  ThQ  Colours 
-  tha^  ifevv  beft  by  Candle-light,  are  White,  Carnation, 
and  a  kind  of  S££-W£iter  Green  ,•  and  Ow  or  Spangs,  as 
^hey  are  of  no  great  Coft,  fo  they  are  of  moft  Glory. 
As  Cai  Rich  Embroidery,  i%  is  loft,  and  not  difcerned. 
I.et  the  Suits  of  ylf./j/cfn  be  graceful,  and -fuch  as  become 
the  Perlbn  when  the  Vizars  are  off,  npt  after  examples 
of  known  Attires  ^  Turks,  Soldiers,  Mariners,  and  the 
like.;  '  tet  Anti-masks  not  be  long,  they  have  been  com- 
monly of  Fobls,  Satyrs,  Baboons,  Wild-men,  Antiques, 
Beads,  Spirits,  Witches, -Ethiops ,  Pigmies,  Turquets, 
lymphs,  Rufccks,  CupidS;,  St-atuas  moving,  and  tiie 
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like.  As  for  An^eh,  it  is  not  Comical  enough  to  put 
them  in  Anti^maski  ,•  and  any  thin^  that  is  hideous,  as 
Devils,  Giants,  is  on  the  other  fide  as  unfit.  But  chiefly, 
let  the  Miifick  of  them  be  Recreative,  and  with  fome 
ftrange  Changes,  '^om^fveet  Odours  fuddcnly  coming- 
forth;^  without  any  drops  falling,  are  in  fuUi  a  Com- 
pany, as  there  is  Stearn  and  Heat,  .things  of  great  plea- 
fare  and  refrefhment.  Double  Mash,  one  of  Men,  a- 
nother  of  Ladies,  addeth  State  and  Variety.  But  all  is 
nothing,  except  the  Room  be  kept  clear  and  neat.    ' 

For  '^tijis,  and  Tumejs,  and  Barriers,  the  Glories  of 
chem  are  chiefly  in  the  Chariots,  wherein  the  Challen- 
gers make  th^r  Entry,  fpecially  if  they  be  drawn  with 
firange  Beafts,  as  Lions,  Bears,  Camels,  and  die  like  _^- 
or  in  the  Devices  of  their  Entrance,  or  in  the  bravery 
of  their  Liveries,  or  in  the  goodly  Furniture  of  their 
Horles  and  Armour.    But  enough  of  thefe  toys. 

XXXVIII. 
Of  Nature  in  Me7i. 

NATURE  is  often  Hidden,  fometimes  Overcome, 
feldom  Extinguiflied.  Force  maketh  Nature  more 
violent  in  i;he  Return  ,•  Dodrine  and  Difcourfe  maketh 
Nature  lefs  importune :  But  Cuftom  only  doth  alter 
and  fubdue  Nature.  He  that  feeketh  Vidory  oyer  his 
Nature,  let  him  not  fet  himfelf  too  great,  nor  too  fiiiall 
Tasks,  for  the  firft  will  make  liim  dejetled,  by  often 
Failings  y  and  the  fecond  will  make  him  a  fmall  Pro- 
ceeder,  though  by  often  Prevailings.  And  at  the  firft, 
lee  him  practife  with  Helps,  as  Swimmers  do  v/ith  Blad- 
ders or  Rufhes  ,•  but  after  a  time  let  him  pradife  with 
difadvantages,  as  Dancers  do  with  thick  Shooes  :  For 
it  breeds  great  Perfedion,  if  the  pradice  be  harder 
than  the  Ufe.  Where  Nature  is  mighty,  and  therefore 
the  Vidory  hgrd,  the  Degrees  had  need  be,  Firll,  to 
•       '      '  f.ay 
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Itay  and  arrefl:  Nature  in  time^  like  to  him  that  would 
fay  over  the  Four  and  Twenty  Letters  when  he  was 
Angry,  than  to  go  lefs  in  quantity  :  As  if  one  fhould 
in  forbearing  Wine^  come  from  drinking  Healths  to  a 
Draught  at  a  Meal,  and  laftly  to  difcontinue altogether: 
But  if  a  Man  have  the  Fortitude  and  Relblution  to  en» 
franchife  himfelfatonce,  thatisthebeftj- 
O^f/^r^/  iHe  anir/ti  -vhtiiex,  ladentia  peHus 
Vincula  qui  i-upt,  deJoluit^ue  femel. 

Neither  is  the  Ancient  Rule  amifi  to  bend  Natifre,  as 
a  wand  to  a  contrary  Extream,  whereby  to  H^r  i- rght, 
underftanding  it  where  the  contrary  Extre^m  is  no  Vice. 
Let  nor  a  Man  force  a  Habit  upon  himfelf  with  a  perpe- 
tual  Continuance ,  but  with  fome  Intermiilion  ;   for 
both  the  Paufe  re-info rceth  the  new  Onfei: :  And  if  a 
Man  that  is  not  perfect  be  ever  in  pra£tiih,  he  Ihall  as 
well  praclife  liis  Errors,  as  his  Abilities,  and  induce 
one  Habit  of  both  ,•  and  there  is  no  means  to  help  this, 
but  by  feafonable  Intermiffion.    But  let  not  a  Man  trufj 
his  Viclory  over  his  Nature  too  far  ;  for  Nature  will  lie 
buried  a  great  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  Occafion 
of  Temptation.    Like  as  it  was  with  z^fofs  Damlel, 
turned  from  a  Cat  to  a  Woman,  who  fate  very  demure- 
ly at  the  Boards  efid^  till   a  A4oufe  run  before  her. 
Therefore  let  a  Man  either  avoid  the  Occafion  altoge- 
ther, or  put  himfelf  often  to  it,  that  he  may  be  litde 
moved  with  it.     A  Mans  Nature  is  beff  perceived  in  pri- 
vatenefs,  for  there  is  no  AfTeelion  in  Pafnon,  for  that 
putteth  a  Man  cut  of  his  Precepts ;  and  in  a  new  Cafe 
of  Experiment,  for  their  Cuflom  leaveth  him.    They 
are  happy  Men  whofe  JV^«r^j  lort  with  their  Vocations, 
Otherwife  they  may  fay,  Muhum  Irjcola  fuit  Amn?a  mea; 
when  they  con verfe  in  thole  they  do  net  eifecr.    In 
Studies  whatfoever  a  man  commiindeft  upon   himfelf^ 
let  him  fet  hours  for  it;    but  whaifoever  is  agreeable  to 
his  Nature^  let  him  cake  no  care  for  any  fet  Times,  for 

his 
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his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of  themfelves ;  fo  as  the  fpaccs 
of  other  bulinefs  or  Studies  will  fuffice.  A  mans  'Nature 
runs  either  to  Herbs  or  Weeds ;  therefore  let  him  fea- 
fonably  water  the  one,  anddeftroythe  other. 


XXXIX. 

Of  Ciiftom  and  Education, 

MENS  Thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  In- 
clinationj  their  Difcourfe  and  Speeches  according 
to  their  Learning  and  infufed  Opinions ,  but  their  Deeds 
are  after  as  they  have  been  acciiJto?md  :  And  therefore  as 
Machia'vel  well  noteth,  fthough  in  an  ill-favoured  In- 
ftancej  there  is  no  trufting  to  the  force  of  Nature  nor 
to  the  bravery  of  Words,  except  it  be  corroborate  by 
Cuficm.  His  inftance  is,  that  for  the  atchieving  of  a 
defperate  Confpirac)',  a  Man  /hould  not  reft  upon  the 
jfiercenefs  of  any  Mans  Nature,  or  his  refolute  underta- 
kings ^  but  take  fuch  an  one  as  hath  had  his  hands  for- 
merly in  Blood.  "  But  Machiavcel  knew  not  of  a  FrLr 
Clement,  not  a  Ra'viUiac,  nor  a  Jauregy,  nor  a  Baltaz,er 
Gerrard  ^  yet  this  Rule  holdeth  ftill,  that  Nature,  nor 
the  Engagement  of  Words  are  not  fo  forcible  as  Cttfic?ns. 
Only  Superftition  is  now  fo  well  advanced,  that  Men 
of  the  firft  blood  are  as  firm  as  Butchers  by  Occupation, 
and  Votary  Refolution  is  made  Equipollent  to  Cufiojn, 
even  in  matter  of  blood.  Li  other  things  the  predomi- 
nancy of  Cufiom  is  every  where  vifible,  infomuch  as  a 
man  would  wonder  to  hear  men  Profeis,  Protelt,  En- 
gage, give  great  Words,  and  then  do  juft  as  they  have 
done  before,  as  if  they  v»^ere  dead  Images,  and  Engines 
moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  Cufiom.  We  fee  alfo  the 
Reign  or  Tyranny  of  Cnjiom,  what  it  is.  The  Irtdlmis 
(\  mean  the  SecTt  of  their  Wife  Men)  lay  themfelves 
quietly  upon  a  ftack  of  Wood,  and  fb  Sacrifice  them- 
felves 
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felves  by  fire.  Nay,  the  Wives  ftriveto  be  burned  with 
the  Corps  of  their  Husbands.  The  Lads  of  Sparta  of 
^ncient  time,  were  wont  to  be  Icourged  upon  the  Altar 
oi  Diana  without  fo  much  as  Squeeking.  I  remember 
in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizakth's  time,  of  England, 
an  Irtjh  Rebel  condemned,  put  up  a  Petition  to  the  Ik^ 
futy^  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a  Wyth,'  and  not  in 
an  flalter,  becaufe  it  had  been  fo  ufed  with  former 
Rebels.  There  be  Monh  in  Rujfia,  for  Pennance,  that 
will  fit  a  v/hole  night  in  a  Veffel  of  Water,  till  they  be 
engaged  with  hard  Ice.  Many  examples  may  be  put 
down  of  the  Force  of  Cufiom^^  both  upon  mind  and  bo- 
dy. Therefore  fince  Cufiom  is'  the  Principal  Magiftrate 
of  Man's  life,  let  Men  by  all  means  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain good  Cufioms.  Certainly  Cufiom  is  moft  perfed: 
when  It,  beginneth  in  young  years :  This  we  call  Edu- 
cation, which  is  in  eflfed:  but  an  early  Cujhm.  So  we  lee 
jn  Languages,  the  Tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all  Expref- 
Hons  and  Sounds,  the  Joynts  are  rnore  fupple  to  all 
Feats  of  Adivity  and  motions  in  Youth  than  after- 
wards. For  it  is  true,  the  late  Learners  cannot  lb  well 
take  the  ply,  except  it  be  in  fome  minds  that  have  not 
fuffered  themfelves  to  fix,  but  have  kept  themfelves  open 
and  prepared  to  receive  continual  amendment,  which 
is  exceeding  rare.  But  if  the  Force  of  Cufiom,  Simple 
and  Separate,  be  great,  the  Force  of  Cufiom  Copulate, 
and  Conjoyned,  and  Collegiate,  is  far  greater.  For 
their  Example  teacheth.  Company  comrorteth.  Emu- 
lation quickneth.  Glory  raileth :  So  as  in  fuch  Places  the 
Force  of  Cufiom  is  in  his  Exaltation.  Certainly  the  great 
multiplication  of  Virtues  upon  humane  Nature,  refteth 
upon  Societies  well  ordained  and  difciplined  :  for  Com- 
mon-wealths and  good  Governments  do  nourifh  Virtue 
Grown,  but  do  not  much  mend  the  Seeds.  But  the 
mifery  is,  that  the  moft  effedual  Means  are  now  apply- 
€d  to  the  Ends  leaft  to  be  defired. 

Of 
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XL 

Of  fortune, 

IT  cannot   be  dcnyed^  but  outward  accidents  con- 
duce much  to  Fortune :  Favoui-jOpportunky, Death  of 
others,  Occafion  fitting  Virtue.     But  chiefly  the  mould 
of  a  Man  s  Fortune  is  in   his  own  hands.     Fahcr  quifmte 
Fortune  fu,-e^  faith  the  Poet.     And  the  moft  frequent  of 
External  Caufes  is^  that  the  Folly  of  one  man  is  the 
Fortune  of  another.     For  no  man  prolpers  fo  fuddenly, 
as  by   others  errors.     Cerfens  mji   Serpsntem  comederlt  non 
fit  Draco.    Overt  and   jipparent    Virtues   bring  forth 
Praife  ,•   but  there  be  Secret  and  Hidden  Virtues  that 
bring  forth  Fortune.    Certain  Deliveries  of  a  Man's  feif^ 
which  have  no  Name.  The  Spanijl}  Name,  Defcwhltura, 
partly  exprefleth  them^  when  there  be  not  Stands  nor 
Reftivenefs  in  a  Mans  Nature,  but  that  the  Wheels  of 
his  Mind  keep  way  with  the  Wheels  of  his   Fortune. 
For  fo  Linyj  (after  he  had  defcribed   Cato  Major,  in 
tiiele  WordSj  in  illo  'viro,  ta7rtum  Robur  Corporis  ^  Animi 
fuity  ut  fjuGcuvcjue  Ico  natus  ejjet,  Fortunam  fbifacfurus  i;/- 
deretur)  falleth  upon  that^,  that  he  had  Verfatile  Ingenium. 
Therefore  if  a  man  look  iharply  and  attentively^  helhall 
fee  Fcrtu7:e :  For  though  fhe  be  blind^  yet  {he  is  not  in- 
villbie.     The  way  oiFortmie  is  like  the  Milkie  Way  in 
the  Skie,  which  is  a  Meeting  or  Knot  of  a  number  of 
fraall  Stars,-  not  feen  afunder,  but  giving  Light  together: 
So  are  there  a  number  of  little,  and  fcarce  dilcerned 
Virtues,  or  rather  Faculties  and  Cuftoms  that  make  men 
'  Fortunate.    The  Italian  note  fome  of  them,  fuch  as  a 
Man  would  little  think  :  When  they  fpeak  of  one  that 
cannot  do   amifs,  they  will  through  in  into  his  other 
Conditions  that  he  hath.  Toco  di  Matto.     And  certainiy^^ 
there  be  not  two  more  fbrfw;?^??  properties,  than  to  have 
a  little  of  the  Fool,  and  not  too  much  of  the  Hcvefl.    There- 
fore extream  Lovers  of  their  Country,  or  Mafters,  were 
never  Fonunate,  neither  can  they  be.    For  when  a  man 

placcth 
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placeth  his  thoughts  without  himfelf,  he  goeth  not  his 
own  way,  snd  hafty  Fortune  maketh  an  Enterprifer 
and  kemover  ,•  (the  French  hath  it  better.  Enterp-enant 
or  Remnant')  but  the  exercifed  Fortune  maketh  the  able 
Man.  Fortune  is  to  be  Honoured  and  Refpeded,  if  it 
be  but  for  her  Daughters,  Cofifidence  and  Reputation :  For 
thofe  two  Felichy  breedeth  ,  the  hrft,  within  a  Man  s 
felf,  the  latter  in  others  towards  him.  All  wife  men  to 
decline  the  Envy  of  dieir  own  Virtues,  ufe  to  afcribe 
them  to  Providence  and  Ferttwe ;  for  fo  they  may  the 
better  afllu-e  them  :  And  befides,  it  is  Greatnefs  in  a 
Man  to  be  the  Care  of  the  Higher  Powers.  So  C^efar 
faid  to  the  Pilot  in  the  Tempeft,  Cafarem  portasy  d^  For- 
tunain  ejus.  So  Sylla  chofe  the  Name  of  Felix,  and  not 
o£ Magnus.  And  it  hath  been  noted,  that  thofe  th^lt  af- 
cribe openly  too  much  to  their  ownWifdcm  and  Policy, 
end  Unfortunate.  It  is  written.  That  Timotheus  the  Jthe- 
fiian,  after  he  had,  in  the  account  he  gave  to  the  State 
of  his  Government,  often  interlaced  his  Speech,  And  in 
this  Fortune  had  no  fart,  never  prolpered  in  any  thing  he 
undertook  afterwards.  Certainly  there  be,  whofe  For- 
tunes are  like  Homers  Verfes,  that  have  a  Slide  and  Eafi- 
nefs  more  than  the  V^erfes  of  other  Poets,  as  P/;/^:/cy  faith 
of  Timoko7i's  Fortune,  in  refped  of  that  of  Jgejilaus,  or 
Epaminondas :  And  that  this  iliould  be,  no  doubt  it  is 
much  in  a  Man's  fel£ 


XLL 

Of  Vfury. 

MANY  have  made  witty  Invedrives  againft  Ufurji 
They  fay.  That  it  is  pity  the  Devil  ihquld  have 
God's  part,  which  is  the  Tithe.  That  the  Ufioy  is  the 
greateft  Sabbath-breaker,  becaufe  his  Plough  gocth  every 
Sunday.  Thatths  Ufwar  is  thQ  Drone  that  Firgil  fpeaketb 
of:  Ignai/um 
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Jgyui'vum  fucus  pecus  a  p-^fepihus  arcent» 

That  the  Ufwer  breaketh  the  firft  Law  that  was  made 
for  Mankind  after  the  Fall  ;  which  was,  Jw  fudore  'vultus 
tui  copiedes  pajiemtHum,  not.  In  fudore  "jultus  alkni.  That 
Ufureis  fhould  have  Ora'mge-tawny  Bonnets^  becaufe  they 
do  Judaiz.e.  That  it  is  againft  Nature^  for  Money  to  ho- 
gQiAIoneyy  and  the  like.  I  fay  thk  only,  that  Ufury  is  a 
Concejjum  profteTi-  duritiem  cordis  :  For  fince  there  muft  be 
Borrowing  and  Lending,  and  Men  are  fohard  of  Heart, 
as  they  will  not  lend  freely,  UJnr/  mufi  be  permitted. 
Some  others  have  made  Su^icious  and  Cunning  Pro- 
pofitions  cf  Banks,  difcovery  of  Men's  Eftates^  and  o- 
ther  Inventions,  but  few  have  fpoken  of  Ufury  ufcfuUy. 
It  is  good  to  fet  before  us  the  IncomrKodities  'And  Commodities 
of  Vfury,  that  the  good  may  be  either  Weighed  out,  or 
Culled  out  3  and  wearily  to  provide,  that  while  we  make 
forth  to  that  wliichis  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which 
is  worfe. 

The  Difcowmodities  of  Ufury  are,  Firft,  That  it  makes; 
fewer  Merchants :  for  were  it  not  for  this  lazy  Trade  of 
Ufury,  Money  would  not  lie  ftill,  but  would  in  great 
part  be  employed  upon  Merchandifing,  which  is  the 
FeTja  Tort  a  of  Wealth  in  a  State.  The  fecond,  That  it 
makes  poor  Merchants  ^  for  as  a  Farmer  cannot  husband 
his  Ground  fo  well,  if  he  fit  at  a  great  Jlent :  So  the 
Merchant  cannot  drive  his  Trade  fo  well,  if  he  iit  at 
great  Ufury.  The  tliird  is  incident  to  the  other  two  ^ 
and  that  is.  The  decay  of  Cuftoms,  of  Kings,  or  States, 
which  Ebb  or  Flow  with  Merchandizing.  The  fourth. 
That  it  bringeth  the  Treafure  of  a  Realm  or  State  into  a 
few  hands  ^  for  the  UfHrer  being  at  Certainties,  and  o- 
thers  at  Uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the  Game  moll:  of 
the  Money  will  be  in  the  Box  ,•  and  ever  a  State  fiouri- 
fheth,  when  Weakhis  more  equally  fpread.  The  fifth. 
That  it  beats  down  the  price  of  Land  ^  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Money  is  chieJiy  either  Merchandizing  or  Pur- 
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chafing  and  Ufnry  waylays  both.  The  Sixths  That  it- 
doth  dull  and  camp  all  Induftries,  Improvements,  and 
new  Inventions,  wherein  Money  would  be  ftirring,  if 
it  were  not  for  this  Slug.  The  laft.  That  it  is  the  Can- 
ker and  Ruine  of  many  Men's  Eft^tes,  which  in  procefs 
of  time  breeds  a  publick  Poverty.  « 

On  the  other  fide,  the  Commodities  o^XJfury  a"re:Firft, 
That  howfoever  Ufury  in  fome  refpe6l  hindreth  Mer- 
chandizing, yet  in  Ibme '  other  it  advanceth  it  ,*  for  it 
is  certain,  that  the  greateft  part  of  Trade  is  driven  by 
young  Merchants,  upon  borrowing  at  Intereft ;  So  as 
if  the  Ufwer  either  call  ih,  or  keep  back  his  Aioney, 
there  will  enfue  prefently  a  great  ftand  of  Trade. 
The  fecond  is.  That  were  it  not  for  this  eafie  borrow- 
ing upon  Imerefl,  Mens  neceffities  would  draw  upon 
them  a  moft  fudden  undoing,  in  that  they  would  be 
forced  to  fell  their  Means  (be  it  Lands  or  Goods)  far 
under  foot  ,•  and  fo  whereas  Ufury  doth  but  gnaw  upon 
them,  bad  Markets  would  fwallow  them  quite  up.  As 
for  Mortaging  or  Pawning,  it  will  little  men^  the  mat- 
ter; for  either  men  will  not  take  Pawns  without  life,  or 
if  they  do,  they  will  look  precifely  for  the  forfeiture.  I 
remember  a  cruel  Monied  Man  in  the  Country,  that 
would  fay.  The  Devil  take  this  Ufury,  it  keeps  us  from 
Forfeitures  of  Mortgages  and  Bonds.  The  third  and 
lail  is.  That  it  is  a  vanity  to  conceive,  that  there  would 
be  ordinary'  borrowing  without  profit ;  and  it  is  impo- 
fible  to  conceive,  the  number  of  inconveniences  that 
will  enfue,  if  borrowing  be  cramped :  Therefore  to 
ipeak  of  the  abolifhing  of  Ufury  is  idle.  All  States  have 
ever  had  it  in  one  kind,  or  rate  or  other  ;  fo  as  that  o- 
pinion  riiuft  be  fent  to  Utofia. 

To  fpeak  now  of  the  Reformation  and  Reiglement  of  U- 
fmy  how  the  Difc'ommodities  of  it  may  be  beft  avoided, 
and  theCommodities  retained.  It  appears  by  the  Ballalrice 
of  Commodities  and  Difcommodities  of  Ufury,  two  things 
are  to  be  reconciled  :  The  one,  that  the  Tooth  of  Ufmj 
be  grinded,  that  it  bite  not  too  much  .*  The  other,  tha^ 

there 
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there  be  left  open  a  means  to  invite  Monied  Men  to 
lend  to  the  Merchants,  for  the  Continuing  and  Quick- 
ning  of  Trade.  This  cannot  be  done,  except  you  in- 
troduce two  leveral  forts  of  UJnTy^  a  lefs  and  2.* greater. 
For  if  }ou  reduce  Ufmj  to  one  low  rate,  it  will  eafe  the 
Cormncn  RorrovHr,  but  the  Afercbant  will  be  to  feek  for 
Money.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Trade  of  Mer- 
chandize, being  the  moft  Lucrati've,  may  bear  Ufwj  at  a 
good  rate  ,•  other  Contracts  not  fo. 

To  ferve  both  Intentions  the  way  would  be  chiefiy 
thus  :  That  there  be  t-wo  Rates  of  Ufury,  the  one  Free 
and  General  for  all,  the  other  under  Licence  only  to  cer^ 
tain  Terjons,  and  in  certai?j  Places  of  i\fcrcbavrliz,mg.  Firft 
therefore,  let  Ufm-y  in  gaieral  be  reduced  to  Five  in  the  Han- 
Aredj  and  let  that  Rate  be  proclaimed  to  be  Free  and  Cur- 
rant ,'  and  let  the  Sate  fhut  it  felf  out  to  take  any  penal- 
ty for  the  fame.  This  will  prefervc  Borrowing  from 
any  general  Stop  or  Drynefs.  This  will  eafe  in^nite 
Borrowers  in  the  Country.  Tliibwill  in  good  part  raife 
the  price  of  Land,  became  Land  purchafed  at  Sixteen 
years  purchafe,  will  yield  Six  in  the  Hundred,  andlbme- 
whatmore,  whereas  this  Rate  of  In  terefi  yields  but  Five. 
This  by  reafon  will  encourage  and  edgelnduftrious  and* 
Profitable  Improvements ,  btcaufe  many  will  rather 
venture  in  tliat  kind,  than  take  Five  in  the  Flundred, 
efpeciaily  havingbeenufed to  greater  profit.  Secohdiy, 
Let  there  be  certain  Perfons  Liccnfcd to  lend  to  kn-j-n-n  Mtr- 
char.ts,  upon  Ujur)',  at  a  High-Rate  ;  and  let  it  be  w^irh 
the  Cautions  following.  Let  the  Rate  be,  even  with 
the  Merchant  himfeif,  Ibniewhat  more  eafie  than  that 
he  ufed  formerly  to  pay  :  for  by  that  means  all  Bor- 
rowers fhail  havefome  eafe  by  this  Reformadon,  be  he 
Merchant  or  whofoever.  I,et  it  be  no  Bank  or  Com- 
mon Stock,  but  eveiy  man  be  Mailer  of  lils  own  Mo- 
ney. Not  that  I  altogether mlOike  Banks,  but  they  will 
hardly  be  brooked,  in  regard  of  certain  iijfpicions.  Let 
the  btate  be  anlweredfome  fmail  matter  for  theLicenfe, 
nnd  the  reft  left  to  the  Lender  ^  for  if  the  abatement  be 
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but  fmall,  it  will  no  whit  difcourage'the  Lender.  For 
he,  for  example,  that  took  before  Ten  or  Nine  in  the 
Hundred,  will  foonerdefcend  to  Eight  in  the  Hundred, 
than  give  over  his  Trade  of  Ufnrj,  and  go  from  Certain 
Gains  to  Gains  of  Hazard.  Let  thefe  Licenfed  Lenders 
be  in  number  indefinite,  but  reflrained  to  certain  prin- 
cipal Cities  and  Towns  of  Merchandizing,  for  then 
they  will  be  hardly  able  to  colour  other  mens  moneys 
in  the  Country,  lb  as  the  Licence  of  Nine  will  iiot  fuck  ■ 
away  the  current  R^/fe  of  Fife  ^  for  no  man  will  Lend 
his  Mone}'s  far  off,  nor  put  them  into  unknown  hands. 
If  it  be  objeded/ That  this  doth  in  a  fort  Authorize 
Zfurj,  which  before  was  in  fome  places  but  permillive  : 
The  Anfwer  is,  thatit  is  better  to  mitigate  Ufmy  by  De- 
elaration^   than  to  fuffer  it  to  rage  by  Co?mi%-'eh'ce. 


XLIL 

Of  Totith  and  Age, 

A  Man  that  is  Towig  in  Tean^  ma}'  be  Old  in  Hours^ 
-^*'  if  he  have  loft  no  time,  but  that  happeneth  rarely. 
Generally  Tiuth  is  like  the  firft  Cogitations,  not  fo  wife 
as  the  fecond ;  for  there  is  a  Toutb  in  Thoughts  as  well 
as  in  Ages :  And  }'et  the  Invention  of  Toung  Men  is 
more  lively  than  that  of  Old,  and  Imaginations  ftreani 
into  their  minds  bettep,  and,  as  it  were,  more  Divine- 
ly. Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and  vio- 
lent defires  and  peirurbations,  are  not  ripe  for  Adion 
till  they  have  palled  the  Meridian  of  their  years ;  as  it 
was  wnxh' yulius  Cicfar,  and  Scptimitts  Seojerus,  of  the 
latter  of  whom  it  is  faid,  Ju^ventutem  egit  ErrcvibMs,  jmo 
FHrcribiis  plaum; ;  and  }'et  he  was  the  ableft  Emperor  al- 
mod  of  all  the  Lift.  But  repofed  Natures  may  do  well 
in  2luth,  as  it  is  feen  in  Auguflus  Cafar,  Cofwus  Duke 
of  Flcretice^  G^ficn  de  Fois^  and  Others.  On  the  other 
(ide.  Heat  and  Vivacity  in  Jge^  is  an  excellent  Coin- 
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pofition  for  bufinefi.  Toung  Mm  are  fitter  to  invent  than 
to  judge^  fitter  for  Executioh  than  for  Counfel^  and  fitter 
for  new  projects  than  for  fettled  bufinefs^for  the  Experi- 
ence of  Jge  in  things  that  fall  within  the  compafs  of  it 
diredeth  them^  but  in  new  things  abufeth  them.  The 
Errors  of  Toung  Mm  are  the  ruin  of  Bufinels  ^  but  the 
Errors  o^Jged  Men  amount  but  to  this_,  that  more  might 
have  been  done  or  fooner.  Toung  Men  in  the  condud 
and  manage  of  A(5lions  embrace  more  than  they  can 
hold^lHrmore  than  they  can' quiet  liy  to  the  end  with- 
out confideration  of  the  means  and  degrees ,  purfue  fome 
few  Principles  which  they  have  chanced  upon  abfurdly, 
care  not  to  innovate_,  which  draws  unknown  Inconveni- 
encies :  Ufe  extream  Remedies  at  firll^  and  that  which 
doubleth  all  Errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  recrad: 
theiTijlike  an  unready  Horfe^  that  will  neither  Stop  nor 
Turn.  Men  o^yJge  objed  too  much^  cohfult  too  long, 
adventure  too  little^  repent  too  foon,  and  feldom  djive 
bufinefs  home  to  the  full  period^  but  content  themfelves 
with  a  mediocrity  of  Succefs.  Certainly  it  is  good  to 
compound  Emflcy.yients  of  both ;  for  that  will  be  good 
for  the  /'/•e/e«f,  becaufe  the  vertues  of  either^v^  may  cor- 
red:  the  defeds  of  both,  and  good  for  Succeffion,  that 
Tot{7ig  Men  ma}'  be  Learners,  while  A/c;?  in  Age  are  Actors. 
And  laftly,  good  for  Extern  Accidents,  becaufe  Autho- 
rity folio weth  Old  Mm,  and  Favour  and  Popularity 
Toirth.  But  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps  T'ontb  will  have 
the  prcheminence,  as  Jge  hath  for  the  politick.  A  cer- 
tain Rabbins  upon  th^T^ext, Tour yoiwg Men Jljall fee  t'i/ionsy 
cna  your  old  Men  jlmll  dreant  dreams,  inferreth,  that  Touvg 
Mm  are  admitted  nearer  to  God  than  Old,  becaufe  Viji-* 
on  is  a  clearer  Revelation  than  a  Dream.  And  certain- 
ly the  more  a  Man  drinketh  of  the  World,  the  more 
it  intoxicateth  ,•  and  Age  doth  profit  rather  in  the  pow- 
ers of  Underftanding,  than  in  the  \^ertues  of  the  Will 
and  Affections.  There  be  fome  have  an  over-early 
Rtpenefs  in  their  5'ears,  which  fadeth  betimes :  Thefe 
arc  firfl  fuch  as  hnvc  brirde  Wits,  the  edge  whereof  is 
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loon  turned  ^  fuch  as  was  Hermogems  the  Rhetorician, 
whofe  Books  are  exceeding  fubtil,  who  afterwards  wax- 
ed ftupid.  A  fecond  fort  is  of  thole  that  have  fome 
natural  Dilpofitions  which  have  better  grace  in  Touth 
than  in  Age ,  fuch  as  is  a  fluent  and  luxuriant  Speech, 
which  becomes  7'outh  well^  but  not  Age :  So  TuUy  faith 
of  HorteujiuSy  Idem  manehat ,  neque  idem  decehat.  The 
The  third  is^  of  fuch  as  take  too  high  a  ftrain  at  the 
fir  ft;,  and  are  magnanimous  more  than  Trad  of  years 
can  uphold :  As  was  Scifw  Jfrkamis,  of  whom  Li'vy 
faith  in  eife6l_,  Ultima  frimis  cedeha?2t. 


XLIIL 

Of  Beauty. 

'^T'ERTUE  is  like  a  rich  Stone,  beft  pl^'n  fet ;  and 
furcly,  Vertue  is  beft  in  a  I3ody  that  is  comely^, 
though  not  of  delicate  Features,  and  that  hath  rather 
Dignity  of  Prefence,  than  Beauty  of  Afped.  Neither 
is  it  almoft  feen  that  very  Beautiful  Verfons  are  otherwile 
o^  great  ^'ertue,asif  Nature  were  rather  bufie  not  to  err, 
than  in  labour  to  produce  Excellency  ,•  and  therefore 
rhey  prove  accompliftied^butnot  out  of  great  Spiritjand 
ftudy  rather  Behaviour  than  Vertue.  But  this  ho.ds  not 
alwa}'S,  for  Auguf-us  C^cfavy  Titus  Vefpajianusj  Fbilip  de 
Belle  ot  France,  Edw^'-rd  the  fourth  of  England^  Alclhiades. 
of  Athc7ts,  IJmacl  the  Sophy  of  Fajia  ,  were  all  high 
and  great  Spirits,  and  yet  the  moft  Beautiful  Attn  of 
their  times.  Li  J'eauty ,  that  of  Fa'vcur  is  more  than 
that  of  Co/cwr  ;  and  tYi2Lt  oi  decent  and  gracious  Motion, 
more  than  tb  '■  of  Favour,  That  is  the  beft  part  of 
B'auty  wh'ch  a  Pidiure  cannot  exprefs,  no  nor  the  firft 
light  of  the  Life.  There  is  no  excellent  Beauty  that  hath 
not  feme  itrangenefs  in  the  proportion.  A  Man  can- 
not tell,  whether  Apelks  or  Ah'tn  Durer  were  the  more 
itrifler  _,-   whereof  the  one  would  make  a  Perfonage  by 
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Geometrical  Proportions,  the  other  by  taking  the  belt 
Parts  out  of  divers  Faces  to  make  one  excellent.  Such 
Perfonages  I  think  would  picafe  no  hod)',  bur  the  Pain- 
ter that  made  them.  Not  but  I  diink  a  Painter  may 
make  a  better  Face  than  ever  was,  but  he  mull:  do  it  by 
a  kind  of  Felicity,  (as  a  Mulkian  riiat  maketh  an  excel- 
lent Air  in  MufickJ  and  not  by  Rule.  A  Man  ihall 
fee  Faces,  that  if  you  examine  them  part  by  part,  }  ou 
ihall  find  never  a  good,  and  yet  altogether  do  well.  If 
it  be  true,  that  the  principal  part  of  Beauty  is  in  decent 
modon,  certainly  it  is  no  marvel,  though  Ferfons  in  2ears 
feem  many  times  more  cLmicLhlCjPulchrorum  Aittumnus  fub- 
cher;  for  no  Touth  can  be  comely,  but  by  pardon,  and 
coniidering  the  Touthj  as  to  make  up  the  comelinefi. 
Beauty  is  as  Summer-Fruits,  which  are  eafie  to  corrupt, 
and  cannot  laft,  and  for  the  moft  part  it  makes  a  diflo- 
\mQ2luth,  and  an -4?^.^^  lif'^so^t  of  countenance,-  but 
yet  certainly  again,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh  Vcrtues 
jhine,  and  Vices  blufli. 


XLIV. 
Of  Defonfiity. 

DEFORMED  Ferfons  are  commonly  even  vcrith  Na- 
ture ,•  for  as  Nature  ha,  h  done  ill  by  them,  fo  do 
they  by  Nature,  being  for  the  molt  part  (as  the  Scrip- 
ture faith)  'void  of  Natural  JffeBion,  and  fp  they  have 
Kevenge  of  Nature.  Certainly,  there  is  a  confent  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  mind,  and  where  Nature  err- 
eth  in  the  one,  /he  ventureth  in  the  other  ,•  Uhi  pcccat  in 
two,  periclitatur  in  altero.  But  becaufe  there  is  in  Man 
an  Election  touching  the  Frame  of  his  mind,  and  a  Ne- 
cellity  in  the  Frame  of  his  body,  the  Stars  of  natural 
Inclination  are  fometimes  obfcured  by  the  Sun  of  Dif^ 
fcipline  and  \'ertue  ;  Therefore  it  is  good  to  conlider  of 
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Deformity,  not  as  a  Sign  which  is  more  deceivable^  but 
as  a  Gaufe  which  feldom  faileth  of  the  Effe6l.  Whofo- 
ever  hath  any  thing  fixed  in  his  Perfon  that  doth  in- 
duce Contempt,  hath  alfo  a  perpetual  Spur  in  himfelf 
to  refcue  and  deliver  himfelf  from  Scorn.  Therefore 
all  Deformed  Terfons  are  extream  bold.  Firft^  as  in  their 
own  Defence^  as  being  expofed  to  Scorn^  but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time^  by  a  general  Habit.  Alfo  it  ftirreth  in 
them  induftry,  and  efpecially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and 
obferve  the  weaknefs  of  others,  that  they  may  have 
fomewhat  to  repay.  Again,  in  their  Superiors,  it  quench- 
eth  Jealoufie  towards  them,  as  Perlons  that  they  think 
they  may  at  pieafure  defpife  ,-  and  it  layeth  their  Com- 
petitors and  Emulators  afleep,  as  never  believing  they 
fhould  be  in  poffibility  of  Advancement,  till  they  fee 
them  in  PolTellion  ,♦  fo  that  upon  the  matter  in  a  great 
Wit,  Deformity  is  an  advantage  to  E^iiing. '  Kings  in  an- 
cient times  (and  at  this  prefent  in  fome  Countries,)  were 
wont  to  put  great  Trult  in  Eunuchs  •  becaufe  they  that 
are  envious  to  all,  are  more  obnoxious  and  officious  to- 
wards one.  But  yet  their  Truft  towards  them  hath  ra- 
ther been  as  to  good  Spials,  and  good  whifperers,  than 
good  Magiftrates  and  Officers.  And  much  like  is  the 
Realbn  of  Deformed  Terfons.  Still  the  ground  is ,  they 
will  if  they  be  of  Spirit,  feek  to  free  themfelves  from 
Scorn,  which  muft  be  either  by  Vertue  or  Malice,*  and 
therefore  let  it  not  be  marvelled  if  fometimes  they 
prove  excellent  Perlbrxs  ,•  as  was  Jgeflaus,  Zanger  the 
Son  of  Soljmaf/y  zy£fop^  Gafca  Prefident  of  Peru,  and  So^ 
crates  may  go  likewile  amongft  them,  wixh  others. 


XLV. 
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XLV. 
Of  BuilJhig. 

HOUSES  are  built  to  live  in,  aiid  not  to  look  on: 
Tlicrefore  let  IJCc  be  preferred  before  Unlformi- 
t}',  except  where  both  may  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly 
Fabricks  of  Houfes,  for  Beauty  only,  to  the  TLnchamed 
Talaces  of  the  Toets,  who  build  them  with  fmall  coft.  He 
that  builds  a  fair  Honfe  upon  an  /// 5^^r.committeth  him- 
felf  to  Prifon.  Neither  do  I  reckon  it  an  ill  Seat  only 
wherethc  Air  isunwholefome^but  likewife  where  the  Air 
is  unequal ;  as  you  {hall  fee  many  fine  Se^ts  fet  upon  a 
knap  of  Ground,  environed  with  higher  Hilis  roiuid  a- 
bout  it,  whereby  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  is  pent  in,  and 
the  Wind  gathereth  as  in  Troughs  ^  fo  as  you  lliall  have, 
snd  that  fuddenly,  as  great  Diverfity  of  Hear  and  Cold, 
as  if  you  dwelt  in  leverai  Places.  Neither  is  it  :il  Air 
only  that  maketh  an  ///  Seatj  but  ill  ways,  ill  Markets  ,• 
and  if  you  will  confult  with  Momus^  ill  Neighbours.  I 
fpeak  not  of  any  more  :  Want  of  Water,  want  of 
Wood,  Shade  and  Shelter,  want  of  Fruitfulnefs,  and 
mixture  of  Grounds  of  feveral  Natures,  want  of  Pro- 
fpccl,  v/ant  of  level  Grounds,  want  of  Places  at  fome 
near  Diftance  for  Sports  of  Hunting.  Hawking,  and  Ra- 
ces; Too  near  the  Sea,  too  remote,  having  the  Com- 
modity of  Navigable  Rivers,  or  the  Difcommodity  of 
their  Overflowing :  Too  far  oft  from  great  Cities^which 
may  hinder  Bufinefs,  or  too  near  them  which  lurcheth 
all  Provifions,  and  maketh  every  thing  dear :  Where  a 
Man  hath  a  great  Living  laid  togetiier,  and  where  he  is 
fcanted.  All  which,  as  it  is  impoilible  perhaps  to  rind 
together,  fo  it  is  good  to  know  them,  and  think  of 
them,  that  a  Man  may  take  as  many  as  he  can  ,•  And  if 
have  feveral  Dwellings,  that  he  fort  them  fo,  that  what 
he  wanteth  in  the  one^  he  may  find  in  the  other.     Lu- 
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<cti!lus  anCwer  Pcmpej  weWj  who  when  hefaw  his  Stately 
Galleries  and  Rooms  fo  large  and  iightfome  in  one  of 
his  Houfesy  faid,  Surely  an  excellent  Tlace  for  Summer ^  hut 
how  do  yoii  in  Winter  ?  LucuUus  annvered^  Why  do  you  not 
think  me  as  vifeasfome  Fend  arCj  that  ever  change  their 
abode  towards  the  Winter  ? 

To  pals  from  the  Seat  to  the  Hoiffe  it  felf,  we  will  do 
as  Cicero  doth  in  the  Orator's  Art,  who  writes  Book^ 
De  Oratore,  and  a  Book  he  Entitles  Orator  ^  whereof 
the  former  delivers  the  Precepts  of  the  Art^  and  the  lat- 
ter the  Perfection.  We  will  therefore  defcribe  a  Princely 
Palace,  making  a  brief  model  thereof  For  it  is  ftrange 
to  fee  now  in  Europe  fach  huge  Buildings,  as  the  Juitican, 
and  Efcurial,  and  fome  others  be^  and  yet  fcarce  a  very 
fair  Room  in  them. 

Firft  therefore,  I  fay,  you  cannot  have  a  perfed  Pa- 
lace, except  you  have  two  feveral  Sides  ,•  a  Side  for  the 
Bansjuet,  as  is  fpoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Hefhr,  and  a 
Side  for  the  Houjhold  -,  the  one  for  Feaitsand  Triumphs, 
and  the  other  for  Dwelling.  I  underfland  both  thefe 
Sides  to  be  not  only  Returns,  but  Parts  of  the  Front, 
and  to  be  uniform  witliout,  though  feverally  Partiti- 
oned within,  and  to  be  on  both  fides  of  a  great  and 
Stately  Tcwer  in  the  midft  of  the  Frojit,  that  as  it  were 
joyneth  them  together  on  either  hand.  I  would  have 
on  the  fide  of  the  Banf^net  in  Front  one  only  goodly  Room 
above  Stairs,  of  fome  forty  foot  high,  and  under  it  a 
lloom  for  a  DreJJing  or  Preparing  Place  at  times  of  Tri- 
umphs. Oa  the  other  fide,  which  is  the  Houpohl  fide, 
I  wi/h  it  divided  at  the  firit  into  a  Hall  and  a  Chapptl, 
(with  a  Partition  between)  both  of  good  ftate  and  big- 
nefs,  and  thofe  not  to  go  all  the  length,  but  to  have  at 
the  further  end  a  H'inter  and  a  Summer  Pai-lor,  both  fair  ; 
and  under  thefe  Rooms,a  fair  and  large  Cellar  funk  under 
Ground  ,•  and  likewife  fome  Prii>)/  Kitchens,  v^^ith  Bute- 
ries  and  Pantries ,  and  the  like.  As  for  the  Towtr,  I 
would  have  it  two  Stories,  of  eighteen  foot  high  apiece 
above  the  two  Wings,  and  goodly  Leads  upon  the  Top, 
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railed  with  Statuas  interpofcd,  and  the  ianie  Tnvc-r  to 
be  divided  into  Rooms  as  Ihall  be  tliought  fit ;  the  Stairs 

likewife  to  the  upper  Rooms,  let  them  be  upon  a  fair 
open  N.vh'l,  and  finely  railed  in  with  Jn:ages  of  IVoo^, 
call  into  3  Brafs  colour,  ^nd  a  very  fair  Landing  Vlace 
at  the  Top.  But  this  to  be,  if  you  do  not  point  any  of 
the  lower  Rooms  for  a  Dining  Place  of  Servants^  for 
otherwife  yo:i  Ihall  have  die  Servants  Dinner  after  your 
own  ,  for  the  fleam  of  it  will  come  up  as  in  a  Tunnel. 
And  lb  much  for  the  Frcvt^  only  I  underfland  the 
Heighth  of  the  firft  Stairs  to  be  fixteen  Foot  which  is  the 
Heighth  of  the  lower  Room. 

•  Eeyond  this  Front  is  there  to  be  a  fair  Ccurt,  but  three 
fides  of  it  of  a  far  lower  Bu'U'mg  than  the  Front.  And 
in  all  the  four  Corners  of  that  Court  fair  Stair-Cafes, 
caft  into  Turrets  on  the  out  fide,  and  not  within  the  II  ow 
of  Buildings  themfelves.  But  thofe  Tq-hws  are  not  to  be 
of  the  height  of  the  Front ^  but  ratiier  proportionable  to 
the  lower  BuihUng.  Let  the  Court  not  be  Paved,  for 
that  ftriketh  up  a  great  Heat  in  Summer,  and  much  Cold 
in  Winter  j  but  only  fomeSide-AileySj  with  a  Crofs, 
and  i\-iQ  Qui.rters  to  Graze  being  kept  Shorn,  but  not  too 
near  Shorn.  The  Roif  oi  Return  on  z\-\Q.Ba7iouet  Si.'k,  lee 
it  be  all  Stately  Galleries j  in  which  Galhries  let  th.erc  be 
three  or  five  fiine  Cupolas  in  the  length  of  it,  placed  a:  e- 
qual  diftance,  and  fine  Coloured  Windows  of  feveral  Works. 
On  the  Hou/hoid  fide,  Chawbas  of  Vrcjlnc-:  and  ordi- 
nary Entertainment,  with  fome  Bed-Cbar,:bcrsj  and  let 
all  three  Sides  bea  doubleHoufe,  without  thorow  Lights 
on  the  Sides,  that  }'ou  may  have  Rooms  from  the  Sun, 
both  for  Fore-noon  and  After-noon.  Call  it  alfo,  that 
you  may  have  Rooms  both  for  Summer  and  Winter, 
Shady  for  Summer,  and  Warm  for  W'inter.  You  /hall 
have  fometimes  fair  Houfes  fo  full  of  Glafs,  that  one  can- 
not tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the  Sun,  or  Cold, 
for  InhowedWindows  I  hold  them  of  good  ufe  j  (in  Cities 
indeed  Upright  do  better,  in  refpccr  of  the  IJnifprmity 
pwards  the  Street;  for  they  be  pretty  Reriring  Places 
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for  Conference ;  and  befides^  they  keep  both  the  Wind 
and  the  Sun  off ;  For  that  which  would  ftrike  almolt 
through  the  Room,  doth  fcarcepafs  the  TVindo-iv.  But  let 
tliem  be  but  few^  four  in  the  Court  on  the  Sides  only. 

Beyond  this  Court  let  there  be  an  hiivard  Court  of  the 
fame  Square  and  Heighth^  which  is  to  be  environed 
with  the  Garde7t  on  ail  fides  ;  and  in  the  infide  Cloi- 
ftered  upon  all  fides  °  upon  decent  and  beautiful  Arches, 
as  high  as  the  firll  Story.  On  the  Under  Story  towards 
the  Garden,  let  it  be  turned  to  a  Grotpa,  or  place  of  Shade 
01  Eftivation  ^  and  on'y  have  opening  and  Windows  to- 
wards the  Garde7i,  and  be  level  upon  Floor^  no  whit 
funk  under  Ground^  to  avoid  all  dampifhnefs  :  And 
let  there  be  a  ^  Fount  aw,  orfome  fair  IFork  of  Statms  in 
the  midft  of  this  Court,  and  to  be  Paved  as  the  other 
Court  was.  Thefe  Buildings  to  be  for  Privy  Lodgings  on 
both  Sides^  and  the  end  ior  Pri'vy  Galleries :  whereof  you 
muft  fore-fee  that  one  of  them  be  for  ^n  Infirmary,  if  the 
Prince  or  any  fpecial  perlbn  fhould  be  Sick^  with  Cham- 
bers, Bed-Chamhers,  Anticamera,  and  Recamera,  joyning 
to  it :  This  upon  the  fecond  StoryJ  Upon  the  Grmm 
St-ory  a  fair  Gallery,  of  en  upon  Pillars^  and  upon  the  third. 
Story  likewifcj  an  open  Gallery  upon  Pillars,  to  take  the 
ProfpeA  and  Freflmefs  of  the  Garden.  At  both  Cor- 
ners of  the  furtheft  Side^  by  way  of  Return^  let  there 
be  two  delicate  or  Rich  Cabinets,  daintily  Paved^  Rich- 
ly Hanged,  Glazed  with  Cryfialline  Glafs,  and  a  Rich 
Cuvola  in  the  midft,  and  all  other  Elegancy  that  may  be 
thought  upon.  In  the  Uffcr  Gallery  too  I  wifh  that  there 
may  be,  if  the  Place  will  3'ield  it,  fome  Fountains  run- 
ning in  divers  Places  from  die  Wall,  with  fbme  fine  A- 
voidances.  And  thus  much  for  the  model  of  the  Pa- 
lace j  fave  that  you  muft  have,  before  you  come  to  the 
Front,  three  Courts :  and  a  Green  Court  Plain,  with  a 
Wall  about  it  ,•  a  Second  Court  of  the  fame,  but  more 
Garnifhed  with  little  Turrets,  or  rather  Embellifhments 
upon  the  Wall  ,•  and  a  third  Court,  to  make  a  Square 
with  the  Fronty  but  not  to  be  Built,  nor  yet  Enclofed 
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with  a  Naked  Wall^  but  Enclofed  with  Tarafjes  leaded 
aloft;,  and  fairly  Garnifhed  on  the  three  fides  ,•  and  Cloy- 
ftered  on  the  in-fide  with  Pillars,  and  not  with  Arches 
below.  As  for  Offces,  let  them  ftand  at  diftance  with 
{ornQLow-GallerUsjio^^k  from  them  to  the  Talace  itfelf. 
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f^OD  Almighty  firft  Planted  a  Garden;  and  Indeed 
^^  it  is  the  pureft  of  Humane  pleafures.  It  is  the  grea- 
teft  refrefhment  to  the  Spirits  of  A4an  ;  without  which, 
BuiUings  and  Palaces  are  but  grofs  Handy-works.  And 
a  Man  fhall  ever  fee,  that  when  Ages  grow  to  Civility 
and  Elegancy,  Men  come  to  Build  Stately,  fooner  than 
to  Gar  dm  Finely :  as  if  Gardening  were  the  greater  Per- 
fedion.  I  do  hold  it  in  the  Ro}'al  Ordering  oiGardem, 
there  ought  to  be  Gardens  for  all  the  Months  in  the  Year, 
in  which,  feverally,  things  of  Beauty  may  be  then  in 
feafbn.  For  December  and  January^  and  the  latter  part 
oi November,  you  muft  take  fuch  things  as  are  green  all- 
Winter^  Holly,  Ivy,  Bays,  Juniper,  Cyprefs  Trees, 
Yews,  Pine- Apple  Trees,  Fir  Trees,  Rofemar}',  Laven- 
der, Perriwinckle  the  White,  the  Purple,  and  the  Blew, 
Germander,  Flags,  Orange-Trees,  Limon-Trees,  and 
Myrtle,  if  they  be  ftoved,  and  fweet  Marjoram  warm 
fets.  There  foUoweth  for  the  latter  part  oi  January  and 
February,  the  Mezerion  Tree,  which  then  bloilbms. 
Crocus  Vernus,  both  the  Yellow  and  the  Grey  prim- 
Rofes,  Anemones,  the  Early  Tulippa,  Hyacinthus  Ori- 
entalis,  Chamairis,  Frettellaria.  For  March  there  comes 
Violets,  fpecially  the  Single  Blew,  which  are  Earlielt, 
the  Yellow  Daftadil,  the  Daizy,  the  Almond-Tree  in 
Bloflbm,  the  Peach-Tree  in  Blollbm,  the  Cornelian-Tree 
in  BiolTom,  fweet  Briar.  In  Ami  follow  the  double 
White  Violet,  the  Wall-Flower,  tlie  Stock  Gilly-Flower, 
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the  Cowflip^  Flower-de-Lices ,  and  Lilies  of  all  Na-     I 
tures,  Rofemary-Fiower^  the  Tuiippa,  the  Double  Pio- 
ny,  the  Pale  Daffadill,  the  French  Honey-Suckle,  the 
Cherry-Tree  in  BlofTom^  the  ramafcen  and  Plumb- 
Trees  in  BloiTom,  the  White  Thorn  in  Leaf^the  Leiack- 
Tree.    Jii.  May  and  ^une  come  Pinks  of  all  Sorts,  fpeci- 
ally  the  Blulh-Pink,  Rofes  of  all  kmds.  except  the  Musk_, 
which  comes  later^  Hony  Suckles,  Strawberries^  BugJofs, 
Columbine,  the  French  Marygold^  Fios  Africanus^  Cher- 
ry-Tree in  Fruitj  Ribes,Figsii-i  Fruit,  Rafps,  Vine-Fiow- 
ers,  Lavender  in  Flowers,  the  Svveet  Satyrian  widi  the 
Wliite  Flower,  Herba  Mufcaria,  Lihum  Convallium;,the 
Apple-Tree  in  BofTom.     In  July  come  Gilly-flowers  of 
all  Varieties  jMusk-Rofes, and  the  Lime-Tree  inBIoffom'. 
Early  Pears  and  Plumbs  in  Fruit,  Gennirfngs,   Quod- 
lings.  In  Jugufi  come  Plumbs  of  all  forts  in  Fruit,  Pears, 
Apricocks,  Barberries,  Filbeards,  Musk-Melons,Monks- 
hoods  of  all  Colours.    In  September  comes,  Grapes,  Ap- 
ples, Poppies  of  all  Colours,  Peaches,  Melo-CotoneSj 
Ned:arines,  Cornelians,  Wardens,  Quinces.    In  OHoher 
and  the  beginning  of  No^vemherj  come  Servifes,MedlarSj 
Bullifes;  Rofes  Cut  or  Removed  to  come  late.  Holly- 
oaks,  and  fuch  like.     Thefe  particulars  are  for  the  Cli- 
mate  o^  London :  But  m)' meaning  is  perceived,  that  you 
may  have  Ver  Terpetuum^  as  the  place  affords. 

And  becaufe  the  Breath  of  Flowers  is  far  Sweeter  in 
the  Air,  (v/here  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the  Warbling 
of  Mufick)  than  in  the  Hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more 
fit  for  that  Delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the  Flowers 
and  Plants  that  ah  beit  perfume  the  Air.  Rofes  Damask 
and  Red  are  Flowers  tenacious  of  their  Smells,  fo  that 
you  may  walk  by  a  whole  Row  of  them,  and  find  no- 
thing of  their  Sweetnefs ,-  yea,  though  it  be  in  a  Morn- 
ing Dew.  Bays  likewife  yield  no  Smell  as  they  grow, 
Rofemary  little,  nor  Sweet-Marjoram.  That  which 
above  all  others  yields  the  Street  eft  Smell  in  the  Air,  is 
the  Violet,  fpecialiy  the  White  double  Violet,  which 
<;omes  tvvice  a  ye'dr_,  about  the  middle  oi  jip-'il,  and 
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about  Bartljolomoi'-tide.  Next  to  that  is  the  Musk 
Kofe,  then  the  Strawberry-  Leaves  dying  with  a  molt 
excellent  Cordial  Smell.  Then  the  Flower  of  the 
Vines,  it  is  a  little  Duft,  like  the  Duft  of  a  Bent,  which 
grows  upon  the  Clufter  in  the  firft  coming  forth.  Then 
Sweet-Briar,  then  Wall-Flowers ,  which  are  very  de- 
lightful to  be  C:  under  a  Parlour,  or  lower  Chamber 
Window.  Then  Pinks  and  Gilly-Flowers.  efpecially 
tiie  matted  Pink,  and  Clove  Gilly-Flower.  Then  the 
F'owers  of  the  lime-Tree.  Tlien  the  Hony-Suckles, 
fothey  be  fomevy- hat  afar  off.  Of  Bean-Flowers  I  (peak 
not,  becaufe  they  are  Fie'd-F!o\"/ers.  But  thofe  which 
■perfuwe  the  Air  moft  delightfully,  not  f--^j[ed  by  as  the 
rcfi,  but  being  T--oddenn^on  and  Crujlied,  are  diree,  that 
is,  Burnet,  M'iid-Time,  and  Watei-Mi.ics.  Therefore 
you  are  to  fee  whole  Aile)'s  of  them,  to  have  the  Plea- 
iiire  vv'hen  you  walk  or  tread 

For  G</riiw.f,(fpeaking  of  thofe  which  are  indeed  Vrince- 
like^  as  wehave  doneof  ^«i///.77^j,'  The  Contents  ought 
not  well  to  be  under  Tloirty  Acres  of  Ground,  and  to  be 
devidedinto  three  parts  ,•  a  GnvT/inthe  entrance,  a  Heath 
or  Defart  in  the  going  forth,  and  the  Ma:n  Gardm 
in  the  midft,  befides  Alleys  on  both  lides.  And  I  like 
well,  that  four  Acres  of  Ground  be  Affigned  tot\\QGreen^ 
iixto  the  Heath,  four  and  four  to  either  Side,  and  tv/elve 
to  the  Mai',j  Garden.  The  Green  hath  two  pleafures;  the 
one,  becaufe  nothing  is  more  pleafant  to  the  Eye  than 
Green  Grafs  kept  tineiy  (horn,-  the  other, becaufe  it  will 
give  you  a  fair  Alley  in  the  midft,  by  which  you  may 
go  in  front  upon  a  Stately  Hedge,  which  is  to  enclofe  the 
Garden.  But  becaufe  the  Alley  will  be  long,  and  in 
great  Heat  of  the  Year  or  Day,  you  ought  not  to  buy 
the  (hade  in  the  Garden,  by  going  in  the  Sun  through 
the  Green;  therefore  you  are  of  eitker  Side  the  Green  to 
j^lant  a  Coz-ert  Alky  upon  Carpenters  Work,  about  twelve 
toot  inHeighth,  by  which  you  may  go  in  fhade  into  the 
Garden.  As  for  the  making  of  K.7mts  of  Figures,  with 
Divers  Coloured  Earths ,  that  they  may  lie  under  the  Win- 
dows 
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dows  of  theHoufe^  on  that  Side  which  the  Garden  ftands, 
they  be  but  toys,  you  may  fee  as  good  lights  many  ti- 
mes in  Tarts.    The  Garden  is  beft  to  be  fquare,  encom- 
palTed  on  all  the  four  Sides  with  a  Stately  Arched  Hedge  i 
the  Arches  to  be  upon  Villars  of  Carpenters  Work,  of 
fome  ttn  foot  high,  and  fix  foot  broad,  and  the  fpaces 
between  of  the  fame  Dimenfion  with  the  Breadth  of  the 
Arch.  Over  the  Arches  let  there  be  an  entii-e  Hedge,  of 
fome  four  foot  high,  framed  alfo  upon  Carpenters  Work, 
and  upon  the  Upper  Hedge ,  over  every  Arch  a  little  Tur- 
ret,  with  a  Belly  J  enough  to  receive  a  Cage  oi  Birds  ^  and 
over  every  Space  between  the  Arches  fome  other  litde 
Figure ^\vvih.  broad  Plates  of  Round  Coloured  Glafs  gilt,for  the 
Sun  to  play  upon.  But  this  Hedge ^  intend  to  be  raifed  up- 
on a  Bank^not  fteep,but  gently  flope,of  fom.e  fix  foot,fet 
all  with  ilowers.     Alfo  1  underftand,  that  thib  Square  of 
the  Garden  J  fhould  not  be  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Ground,buttoleaveon  the  either  fide  Ground  enough  for 
diverfity  of  Side  AL'eys  unto  which  the  two  Cozfert  Alleys 
of  the  Green  may  deliver  you  ,*  but  there  muft  be  no 
Alleys  with  Hedges   at  either  and  of  this  great  Indofwe: 
not  at  the  Higher  Ejid,  for  letting  your  prolped  upon 
this  fair  Hedge  from  the  Green ,-  nor  at  the  further  EndjiQi 
letting  your  profpecft  from  the  Hedge  through  the  Arches 
upon  the  Heath.  For  the  ordering'of  the  Ground  with- 
in the  Great  Hedge,  I  leave  it  to  Variety  of  Device.  Ad- 
yifing  neverthelels,  that  whatfoevef  form  you  caft  it 
into;  firft  it  be  not  too  bufie,or  full  of  Work ;  wherein  I, 
for  my  part,  do  not  like  Images  cut  out  in  juniper,  or 
other  Garden-sfujf,  they  for  Children.     Little  low  Hedges, 
Round  like  Welts,  with  fome  pretty  Pyramids,  I  like 
well :  And  in  fome  places  Fair  Collums  upon  Frames  of 
Carpenters  Work.  I  would  alfo  have  the  Alleys  fpacious 
and  fair.     You   may  have  defer  Alleys  upon  the  Side 
Grounds,  but  none  in  tjfie  Matn  Garden.    1  wiili  alfo  in  the 
very  middle  a  fair  iV/o««f,  with  three  Afcentsand  Alleys, 
enough  for  four  to  walk  a  bread,  M^hich  I  would  have 
to  be  perfe<5t  Circles,  widiout  any  Bulwarks  or  ImbofT- 
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nients,  and  the  "ivhole  Mount  to  be  thirty  foot  high,  and 
and  fome  fine  E<ifi6fuettlng  Houjc^  with  fome  Chimnles 
neatly  caft;,  and  without  too  much  Glafs. 

For  Fountains,  they  are  a  great  Beauty  and  Refrefh- 
nient,  but  Fools  marr  all,  and  make  the  Garden  unwhol- 
fome,  and  full  of  Flies  and  Froggs.    Fountains  I  intend 
robe  of  two  Natures,  the  one  th^t  fprinkltth  or  ffouteth 
Wattr,  the  other  a  fair  Receipt  oi  TFiiter,  of  fome  thirty 
or  forty  foot  fquare,  but   without   Fiih,  or   Slime,  or 
Mud.     For  the  firft,  the  Ornaments  of  Images  Guilty  or 
of  Marble,  which  are  in  ufe,  do  well  -,  but  the  main 
matter  is,  fo  to  convey  the  Water,  as  it  never  flay,  ei- 
ther in  the  Bowls,  or  in  the  Ciilern,  that  the  Water  be 
never  by  reft  Difcchured,  Green  or  Ren,  or  the  like  ;  or 
gather  any  Moffinefs  or  PutrcfaBion.     BeHdes  that,  it  is 
to  be  clcanfed  every  day  b}'  the  hand ;  alfo  fome  fteps 
up  to  it,  and  fome  Fine  'Pa'vsy/7e?it  about  it   doth  well. 
As  for  the  other  kind  of  Fountain,  which  we  may  call  a 
Bathing-Pool^  it  may  admit  much  Curiofity  and  Beauty, 
wherewith  we  will  not  trouble  our  felves,    as  that  the 
bottom   be  finely   paved,    and  with  Images,  the  fides 
likewife  ,•     and     wichal    Embellijhed     with  coloured 
Glafs,  and  fuch    things   of  Lullre^  Encompalfed  alfo 
with  fine  Rails  of  low  Statues.     But  the  main  point  is 
the  fame,  which  we  mentioned  in  the  former  kind  of 
Fountain,  which  is,  that  thQ  JVater  be  in  perpetual  motion , 
fed  by  a  Water  higher  than  the  Tool,  and  delivered  into 
it    by  fair  Spouts,    and  then  difcharged   away  under 
Ground  by  fome  equality  of  Bores,  that  it  ftay  little. 
And  for  fine  Devices  of  Arching  Water  without  Ipilling 
and  making  it  life  in  fevei-al  forms  (of  Feathers,  Drin- 
king-Glafles,  Canopies,  and  the  like^  they   be  pretty 
things  to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  Health  and  Sweet- 
nefs. 

For  the  Heath,  was  the  third  part  of  our  Plot,  I  wiih 
it  to  be  framed,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  a  Natural  fViU- 
nefs.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it,  but  fome  Thickets, 
made  only  of  Sweet-Briar,  and  Hony-Suckk^  and  fome 
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WiU  V'.n-  cimongftj  and  the  Ground  fet  widi  Violets^ 
Strawberries  and  Trimrcjes :  for  thefe  are  Sweety  and 
prolper  in  die  Shade.  And  thefe  to  be  in  the  Heathy 
here  and  there^  not  in  any  Order.  I  like  alio  little 
Heaps,  in  the  Nature  o'i  Jldole-HiJIs  (fuch  as  are  in  W/U- 
Heaths)  to  be  fet,  fonie  with  Wild  -Thyme,  Ibme  with 
i?ijiks,  fome  vv'ith  Germander,  that  gives  a  good  flower 
to  the  eye  ^  fome  with  Periwinkle,  fome  with  Violets, 
Ibme  with  Strawberries,  fome  with  Coufiips  ,  fome 
with  Daizies,  fome  with  Red-?vofes,  fome  with  Lilium 
Convallium,  fome  with  Sweet-Williams  Red ,  fome 
with  Bears-Foot,  and  the  like  Low  Flowers,  being 
withal  Sweet  and  Sightly.  Part  of  which  Heaps,  to  be 
with  Standards,  of  little  Bujhes,  prickt  upon  their  top^ 
and  part  without,-  the  Standards  to  be  Rofes,  Juniper, 
Holly,  Bear-berries,  (but  here  and  there,  becaufe  of 
the  fmell  of  their  bloiTom )  Red  Currans,  Gooleberries, 
Rofemary  ,  Bays ,  Sweet-Briar ,  and  fuch  like.  But 
thefe  Sta?7dards  to  be  kept  with  Cutting,  that  they  grow 
not  out  of  Courfe. 

For  the  Side  Grounds,  you  are  to  fit  them  with  varie-. 
ty  of  Jlleys,  private ,  to  give  a  full  ftade,  fome  of 
them,  wherefoever  the  Sun  be.  You  are  to  frame  fome 
of  them,likewife  for  flielter,  that  when  the  wind  blows 
jliarp,  you  may  walk  as  in  a  Gallery.  And  thofe  Al- 
leys muft  be  likewife  hedged  at  both  ends,  to  keep  out 
the  Wind,  and  thefe  clofer  Alleys  muft  be  ever  finely 
Gravelled,  and  no  Grafs,  becaufe  of  going  wet.  In 
many  of  thefe  Alleys  likewife,  you  are  to  fet  Fruit  Trees 
of  all  forts  ,•  as  well  upon  the  Walls,  as  in  Ranges.  And 
this  would  be  generally  obferved,  that  the  Borders 
wherein  you  plant  your  Fruit  Trees,  be  fair  and  iarge^ 
and  low,  and  not  fteep,  and  fet  with  yzwe  Flowers,  but 
thin  and  fparingly,  left  they  deceive  the  Trees.  At  the 
end  of  both  the  Jtde  Grounds,  I  would  have  a  Mount  of 
fome  pretty  Height,  leaving  the  Wall  of  the  Enclofure 
breaft-high,  to  look  abroad  into  the  Fields. 

For 
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For  the  Main  Garden,  I  do  not  deny,  but  there  flioul" 
be  foine  fair  y^Ilep  ranged  on  both  iides  with  Fruit-Trees, 
and  fome  pretty  Tufts  of  Fruit-Trees  and  u'rbors  witii 
Seats,  fet  in  fome  decent  Order ;  but  thefe  to  be  by  no 
means  fet  too  thick  ^  but  to  leave  the  A'taln  G.-iratn  (o, 
as  it  be  not  clofe,  hut  the  Air  open  and  free  ;  for  as 
for  ShaJe  I  would  have  you  reft  upon  the  y^'IIejs  of 
the  Side  Grotnicls^  thtre  to  walk,  if  you  be  dilicfcdj, 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Year  or  Day:  but  to  make  account, 
that  the  Alam  Garden  is  for  the  more  temperate  paits  of 
the  Year  ^  and  in  the  Heat  ot  Summer,  for  the  Morn- 
ing and  the  Evening,  or  Over-caft  Days. 

For  J'viaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of  that 
largenefs,  as  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have  Li'virg 
Plants  and  Bu(]]cs  fet  in  them,  that  the  Bh-ds  ma}'  have 
more  (cope,  and  natural  Kefl:ing,  and  that  no  fculmfs 
appear  in  the  foor  of  the  Ai'iary.  So  I  have  made  a 
Plat-form  of  a  Vrivcdy  Gardm,  partly  by  Precept,  part- 
ly by  Drawing,  not  a  Model,  but  Ibme  general  Lines ' 
of  it,  and  in  this  I  have  fpared  tor  no  colt.  But  It  is 
nothing,  for  Great  Trlvxes,  that  for  the  moft  pa  it  taking 
advice  with  Work-men,  with  r.o  lefs  Coft,  fet  their 
things  together,  and  fomerimes  add  Statua's  and  fuch 
things,  for  State  and  Magnificence,  but  nothing  to  the 
true  pleafure  of  a  Gardeti, 


XLVII. 
Of  Negotiating. 


I 


T  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  Speech,  than  by  Let- 
__  ter  ,•  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  Third,  than  by  a 
man's  felf  Letters  are  good,  when  a  Man  would  draw 
an  Anfwer  by  Letter  back  again  ^  or  when  it  may 
ferve  for  a  Man's  Juftification  afterwards  to  produce 
his  own  Letter,  or  where  it  may  be  danger  to  be  in- 
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terrupted  or  heard  by  pieces.  To  <^m/  in  Ferfon  is  good, 
when  a  Man's  face  breededi  Re^:;ard,  as  commonly 
with  Inferiors;  or  in  tender  Cafes,  where  a  Mans 
Ey6  upon  the  Countenance  of  him  with  wh-om  he 
fpcaketh,  may  give  him  a  Dircdnon  how  far  to  go: 
And  generally  where  a  man  will  referve  to  himfelf  li- 
berty either  to  Difa-vow,  or  to  Expound.  In  choice  of 
hij}ruwerits,  it  is  better  to  chufe  men  of  a  plainer  fort 
that  are  like  to  do  that  is  committed  to  them,  and  to 
report  back  again  faithfully  the  fuccefs,  than  thofe  that 
are  cunning  to  contrive  out  of  other  Mens  Bulinels 
fomewhat  to  grace  themfelves,  and  will  help  the  mat- 
ter in  ]<epo't  for  fatisfacHon  fake.  XJ^t  all  fuch  Per- 
fons  as  atlec^t  the  bulinefs  wherein  they  are  imployed, 
for  that  quickneth  much  ;  and  fuch  as  are  fit  for  the 
matter  :  As  bold  Men  for  Expoftulation,  fair  fpoken 
^'fen  for  Perfvvaiion,  crafty  Men  for  Enquiry  and  Ob- 
fervation,  froward  and  abfurd  Men  for  bulinefs  that 
doth  not  well  bear  out  it  felf  \J^c  alfo  fuch  as  have 
been  lucky,  and  prevailed  before  in  things  wherein  you 
have  impioyed  them,  for  that  breeds  confidence,  and 
they  will  ftrive  to  maintain  their  Prefcription.  It  is 
better  to  found  a  Perfon  widi  whom  one  Deals  afar 
off,than  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  firft,-  except  you  mean 
to  furprife  him  by  forae  ihort  Queftion.  It  is  better 
Dtalirg  v\/ith  Men  in  Appetite,  than  with  thofe  that 
are  where  they  would  be.  If  a  Man  Deal  with  ano- 
ther upon  Conditions,  the  ftart  of  the  firft  Perfor- 
mance is  all ,  which  a  Man  cannot  reafonably  De- 
mand, except  either  the  nature  of  the  thing  be  fuch 
which  muft  go  before  ,•  or  elfe  a  Man  can  perfwade 
the  other  Party  that  he  ihall  ftill  need  him  in  fome  o- 
ther  thing  j  or  elfe  that  he  be  counted  the  honefter 
Man.  All  PradHce  is  to  -Difccver,  or  to  Work  :  Men 
Difco'vcr  themfelves  in  Truft,  in  Paffion,  at  unawares, 
and  of  neceffity,  when  they  would  have  fomewhat 
done,  and  cannot  fin^  an  apt  Pretext.  If  you  would 
Work  any  Man,  you  muit  either  know  his  nature  and 
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fafhioris,  and  lb  lead  him  ;  or  his  ends,  mid  fo  per- 
i\vade  him  ,•  or  his  weaknefs  and  diladvanta^cs^  and 
fo  awe  him  ,•  or  diofe  d-^ac  have  Inrcrelt  in  him,  and 
lb  govern  him.  In  Dealing  with  cunning  Perloiis  vvs 
muit  ever  confider  dicir  ends  to  interpret  their  Speech- 
es ,•  and  it  is  good  to  lay  litcle  to  them,  ^ud  that 
which  they  leaU  look  for.  \n  ail  Negotiations  of  diHi- 
culty  a  x\ian  may  not  look  to  iovv^  and  reap  at  once, 
but  mufl:  prepare  buiinefs ,  and  fo  ripen  it  by  de- 
grees. 


XLVIII. 

Of  Followers  a?id  Friends, 

COSTLY  Followers  are  not  to  be  liked^  left  while  a 
Man  maketh  his  Train  longer,  he  makes  his 
Wings  {hotter.  I  reckon  to  be  coflly,  not  them  alone 
which  charge  the  Purfe,  but  which  are  wearifomeand 
importunate  in  Suits.  Ordinary  Followers  ought  to  chal- 
lenge no  higher  Conditions  than  Countenance,  Re- 
commendation, and  Protection  from  wrongs.  Factious 
J<?//o:i^frj  are  worie  to  be  liked,  which  follow  not  upon 
Affection  to  him  with  whom  they  range  themfeives, 
but  upon  Difcontentment  conceived  againft  fome  o- 
ther  ,•  whereupon  commonly  enfueth  that  ill  intelli- 
gence tliat  we  many  tim.es  fee  between  great  Parfo- 
nages.  Likewife  glorious  Fcllcwers  who  make  them- 
felves  as  Trumpets  of  Commendation  of  thofe  that 
follow,  are  full  of  Inconvenience  ,*  for  they  taint  bu- 
Ilnefs  through  want  of  Secrecy,  and  they  export  Ho- 
nour from  a  Man,  and  make  him  a  return  in  Envy. 
There  Is  a  kind  of  Followers  likewife  whicii  are  dan- 
gerous, being  indeed  Efpials  ,♦  which  enquire  the  fe- 
erets  of  the  Houfe,  and  bear  Tales  of  them  to  other,* 
yet  fuch  Men,  many  times,  are  in  great  favour  ;  for 
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they  are  officious,  and  commonly  exchange  Tales,  tlie 
Folloiving  by  certain  Eflates  of  Men,  anfwerable  to  that 
which  a  great  Perfon  himfelf  profefleth,  (as  of  Soldi- 
ers to  him  that  hath  been  employed  in  the  Wars,  and 
the  likej  hath  ever  been  a  thing  Civil,  and  well  taken 
even  in  Monarchies  ,•  fo  it  be  without  too  much  pomp 
of  popularity.  But  the  moft  honourable  kind  of  Fol- 
loTvbig^  is  to  be  followed,  as  one  that  apprehendeth  to 
advance  Vertue  and  Defert  in  all  forts  of  Perfons. 
And  yet  where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  fufficiency, 
it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more  paffable,  than  with 
the  more  able.  And  befidcs,  to  Ipeak  truth,  in  bafe 
times  Adive  Men  are  of  more  ufe  than  Vertuous.  It 
is  true,  that  in  Government  it  is  good  to  ufe  Men  of 
one  Rank  equally  ,*  for  to  countenance  fome  extraor- 
dinarily, is  to  make  them  infolent,  and  the  reft  dif- 
content,  becaufe  they  may  claim  a  due.  But  contra- 
liwife,  in  favour  to  ufe  Men  with  much  difference 
and  eledion  is  good  ,•  for  it  maketh  the  Perfons  pre- 
ferred more  thankful,  and  the  reft  more  officious,  be- 
caufe all  is  of  favour.  It  is  good  difcretion  not  to 
make  too  much  of  any  Man  at  the  firft  ,•  becaufe  one 
cannot  hold  out  that  proportion.  To  be  governed 
(as  we  call  it)  by  one,  is  not  fafe  •  for  it  fliews  Soft- 
nefs,  and  gives  a  freedom  to  Scandal  and  Difreputati- 
on  ,•  for  thofe  that  would  not  ccnfure  or  Ipeak  ill  of 
a  Man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  thofe 
that  are  fo  great  with  them,  and  thereby  wound  their 
honour,  yet  to  be  diftra^ted  with  many  is  worfe  ;  for 
it  makes  Men  to  be  of  the  laft  Impreflion,  and  full  of 
Change.  To  take  advice  of  fome  few  Friends  is  ever 
honourable  ;  for  Lookers  on,  many  times,  fee  more  than 
Gamcjiers,  and  the  Vale  befi  difco'vereth  the  Hill.  There 
is  little  Friendjhip  in  the  World,  and  leaft  of  all  be- 
tween equals,  which  was  wont  to  be  magnified.  That 
that  is,  is  between  Superior  and  inferior,  whole  For- 
tunes may  comprehend  one  the  other. 
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Of  Suitors. 

MANY  ill  matters  and  projeds  are  undertaken, 
and  private  Suits  do  putrefie  the  publick  Good. 
Many  good  matters  are  undertaken  with  bad  minds,  I 
mean,  not  only  corrupt  minds,  but  crafty  minds  that 
intend  not  Performance.  Some  embrace  Suits  which 
never  mean  to  deal  effedually  in  them  ,•  but  if  they  fee 
there  may  be  life  in  the  matter  by  fome  other  mean, 
they  will  be  content  to  win  a  Thank,  or  take  a  fecond 
Reward,  or  at  leaft  to  make  ufe  in  the  mean  time  of 
the  Suitor  s  hopes.  Some  take  hold  of  Suits  only  for 
an  occafion  to  crofs  fome  other  ,•  or  to  make  an  in- 
formation, whereof  they  could  not  otherwife  have 
apt  Pretext,  without  care  what  become  of  the  Suit 
when  that  turn  is  ferv'd,*  or  generally,  to  make  other 
Mens  bufinels  a  kind  of  Entertainment  to  bring  in 
their  own.  Nay,  fome  undertake  Siiits  with  a  full 
pumofe  to  let  them  fall,  to  tlie  end,  to  gratifie  the  ad- 
verie  Party  or  Competitor.  Surely  there  is  in  fome 
Ibrt  a  Right  in  every  Suit-^  either  a  Right  of  Equity,, 
if  it  be  a  Suit  of  Controverfie  ^  or  a  Right  of  Defert,  if 
it  be  a  Suit  of  Petition.  If  Affedions  lead  a  Man  to 
favour  the  wrong  fide  in  Juftice,  let  him  rather  ule  his 
Countenance  to  compound  the  matter,  than  to  carry 
it.  If  Affection  lead  a  Man  to  favour  the  lefs  worthy 
in  Defert,  let  him  do  it  without  depraving  or  dif- 
abling  the  better  Deferver.  In  Suits  which  a  Man  doth 
not  well  underftand,  it  is  good  to  refer  them  to  fome 
Friend  of  Truft  and  Judgment,  that  may  report,  whe- 
ther he  may  deal  in  them  with  Honour  ,•  but  let  liim 
chufe  well  his  Referendaries ,  for  elfe  he  may  be 
led  by  the  Nofe.  Suitors  are  fo  diftafted  with  Delays 
and  Abufes,  that  plain  dealing  in  denying  to  deal  in 
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Suits  at  firfi:^  and  reporting  the  fuccefs  barely,  and  in 
challenging  no  more  thanks  than  one  hath  deferved, 
IS  grown  not  only  Honourable,  but  alfo  Gracious.  In 
Suits  of  Favour,  the  firfr  coming  ought  to  take  little 
place  ;  fo  far  forth  Confidcration  may  be  had  of  his 
Truli,  that  if  intelligence  of  the  matter  could  not  o- 
therwife  have  been  had,  but  by  him,  advantage  be 
not  taken  of  the  Note,  but  the  Party  left  to  1  lis  other 
means,  and  in  fome  fort  recompenced  for  his  Difco- 
vcry.  To  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a  Suit  is  sim- 
plicity ;  as  well  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Right  thereof 
is  want  of  Confcience.  Secrecy  in  Suits  is  a  great 
mean  of  obtaining  ,•  for  \^oicing  ^hem  to  be  in  for- 
vvardnefs,  may  diicourage  fome  kind  of  Suitors ;  but 
doth  quicken  and  awaken  others  ,•  but  Timing  of  the 
Suit  is  the  principal.  Timing,  I  fay,  not  only  in  re- 
Iped  of  the  Pprfon  that  fliould  grant  it ,  but  in  re- 
ipecl  of .  thofe  which  are  like  to  crof.it.  Let  a  Man 
in  tlie  choic<^  of  his  mean,  rather  cbufe  th.e  fittelt 
mean,  than  thp  greateft  mean  ,•  .and  rather  them  that 
deal  in  certain  Things,  than  thofe  that  are  General. 
The  Reparation  of  a  Denial,  is  fomctimes  equal  to  the 
firli  Grant  ^  if  a  Man  ihew  jiimfelf,  neither  dejeded, 
3"ior  difconteuted  :  hiquum  petals,  ut  zy-Eouu^n  fc  riis  ^  is 
a  good  rule,  where  a  Man  hath  llrengtli  of  Favour  : 
But  othcrwife  a  JSian  were  better  rife  in  his  Suit ;  for 
he  that  would,  have  ventured  at  firft  to  have  loft  thq 
Suitor,  will  not  in  the  Conclufion  lofe  both  the  Suitor, 
and  his  own  former  favour.  Nothing  is  thought  fo 
e;afic  ii  requeft  to  a  gre.at  Perfon  as  his  Letter,-  and 
yet^  if  it  be  not  in  a  good  Caufe,  it  is  fo  much  out  of 
his  Reputauph.  There  are  no  vvorfe  Liihumcntsthan 
thefc  general  Contrivers  of  Suits^  for  they  are  but  ^ 
Ifhid  of  poyfpn  and  infec^lion  to  pubiick  proceedings. 
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Of  Studies, 

STUDIES  fcrve  for  Delight,  for  Ornament,  ;?n(' 
for  Ability.  Their  chief  ufc  for  Delight  is  in  Pri- 
vateneis  and  Retiring  ;  for  Omameiit  is  in  Difcouric  ; 
and  for  Ability^  is  in  the  Judgment  and  Difpolition 
of  BuHncfs.  For  expert  Men  can  execute,  thnd  per- 
haps judge  of  particulars  one  by  one  ;  but  the  general 
Couniels  and  the  Plots^  and  Marfhalling  of  Atfah-^, 
come  befl:  from  thofe  that  are  Learned.  To  fpend  too 
niucli  time  in  Studies  is  fioth ;  to  ufe  them  too  much 
for  Ornament  is  affecbation  j  to  make  Judgment  whol- 
ly b}'  dieir  Rules  is  the. humour  of  a  Scholar.  They 
perfed:  Nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience  :  for 
Natural  Abilities  are  like  Natural  Plants,  that  need 
Pro}'ning  by  Stiidyj  and  StuJ.l-s  themfelvcs  do  give 
foith  Directions  too  much  at  large^  except  they  be 
bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  Men  contemn  Stu- 
dksy  Simple  Men  admire  them,  and  Wife  Men  ule 
them  :  For  they  teach  not  their  own  ufe,  -but  tb:Jt  is 
a  Wildom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by 
Obfervation.  Read  not  to  Contradict  and  Confute, 
nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  Talk 
Siwd  Difcourfe,  but  to  weigh  and  coniider.  Some  Books 
are  to  be  tailed,  others  to  be  fwallowed,  and  fbme 
few  to  be  chewed  and  digefted ;  that  is,  fome  Books 
are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ,*  others  to  be  read,  but 
not  curioiifly  ;  and  fbme  few  to  be  read,  wholly,  and 
with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  Bocks  alio  may  be 
read  by  Deputy,  and  Extfa(fts  made  of  them  by  o- 
thers :  But  that  would  be  only  in  the  lefs  important 
Argum.ents,  and  the  meaner  lort  of  BcaLy  elfe  diftil- 
led  Books  are  like  common  diltiiled  Waters,  ilafty 
things.     Reading  maketh  a  fiiU  Man  "j- Conference  a 
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ready  Man  ;  and  Writing  an  exa6t  Man.  And  there- 
fore if  a  Man  Write  iittie,  he  had  need  have  a  great, 
memory  ;  if  he  Confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
prefent  Wit ;  and  if  he  Read  little,  he  had  need  have 
much  cunning  to  feem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Hi- 
/cries  make  Men  Wife,  Poets  Witty,  the  Mathsmatkh 
Subtil,  Natural  Vhilofcphy  Deep,  Moral  Grave,  Logifk 
and  Rhetmck  able  to  Contend.  Abiurd  Studia  in  Mo- 
res'^  Nay,  there  is  no  Stand  or  Impediment  in  ^he 
Wit,  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  StuAhs :  Like  as 
Difeafes  of  the  Body  may  have  appropriate  Exercifes. 
Bowling  is  good  for  die  Stone  ^nd  Reins,  Shooting  for 
(t;he  Lungs  and  Breafl,  Gentle  Walking  for  the  Sto- 
mach, Riding  for  the  Head^  and  the  Tike.  So  if  a 
Man's  Wit  be  wandering,  let  him  Studj  the  Mathcma- 
tjcks  ,•  for  in  Demonftrations,  if  his  Wit  be  called  a- 
way  never  fb  litde,  he  muft  begin  again  :  If  his  Wit 
be  not  apt  to  diftinguiOi  or  find  differences,  let  him 
Stud)'  the  School-Men  ;  for  they  are  Cumim  fechres.  If 
he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  up  one 
diing  to  prove  and  illuftrate  another,  let  him  Study  the 
Lau'jcrs  Cafes;  fo  every  Defed  of  the  mind  may  have 
^  fpecial  Receipt. 


LI. 

Of  Fa5lio?L 

MANY  have  an  Opinion  not  Wife  ,•  that  for  a 
Prince  to  govern  his  Eflate,  or  for  a  great  Fer- 
Hm  to  govern  his  Proceedings,  according  to  the  re- 
ipeCz  oiFacHovs,  is  a  principal  part  of  Policy  ,•  whercr 
as  eontrariwife,  the  chiefeft  Wifdom  is,  either  in  or- 
dering thofe  things  which  are  General/and  wherein  Men 
pffeveral  Factions  do  neverthelefs  agree  ,•  or  in  dealing 
with  correfpondence  to  particular  peribns  one  b}"'  on^.' 

But 
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But  1  lay  not,  that  the  confideration  of  FaBlons  is  to 
he  neglecled.  Mean  Men  in  their  rifing  muft  adhere, 
but  great  Men  that  have  ftrength  in  themfelves,  were 
better  to  mahitain  themfelves  indifferent  and  Neutral : 
Yet  even  in  beginners  to  adhere  fo  moderately,  as  he 
be  a  Man  of  the  one  FaBion,  which  is  moft  pafTable 
witli  the  other,  commonly  giveth  beft  way.  The  lo- 
wer and  weaker  Faciion  is  the  firmer  in  Conjunction  : 
and  it  is  often  leen,  chat  a  few  that  are  ftiff,  do  tire 
out  a  great  number  that  are  more  moderate.  When 
one  of  the  Factions  is  extinguilhed,  the  remaining  fub- 
divideth  :  As  the  Fafrion  between  Lucullus,  and  the 
reil  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Senate  (which  they  called 
Oftimatcs)  held  out  a  while  againft  the  Faciion  of  Vom- 
fey  and  Cafar ;  but  when  the  Senates  Authority  was 
pulled  down,  C^efar  and  Von^fey  foon  after  brake.  The 
fa^ion  or  P^rty  of  Avtonius^  and  Ottavianus  C^far,  a- 
gainft  Brat  us  and  CaJJius,  held  out  likewife  for  a  time : 
But  when  Brutus  and  Cajftus  were  overthrown,  then 
foon  after  Antonius  and  Ocfa-vianus  brake  and  fubdivi- 
ded.  Thefe  examples  are  of  Wars,  but  the  fame  hol- 
deth  in  private  7^^t7/c7w  :  And  therefore  thofe  that  are 
Seconds  in  Factions,  do  many  times,  when  the  FaEiion 
fuhdivideth,  prove  Principals  ,•  but  many  times  alio 
they  prove  Cyphers  and  cafhier'd.  For  many  a  Man's 
fl:ren,^th  is  in  oppofition,  and  when  that  faileth,  he 
groweth  out  of  ufe.  It  is  commonly  feen,  that  Men 
once  placed,  take  in  with  the  contrary  FaBion  to  that, 
by  which  they  enter,  thinking  belike  that  they  have 
their  firft  fure,  and  now  are  ready  for  a  new  Pur- 
chafe.  The  Traitor  in  FaBion  lightly  goeth  away 
with  it  ,•  for  when  matters  have  Ituck  long  in  Bal- 
lancing,  the  winning  of  fome  one  Man  cafteth  them, 
and  he  getteth  all  the  thanks.  The  even  carriage  be- 
tween two  Faclions,  proceedeth  not  alv/ays  of  mode- 
ration, but  of  a  truenefs  to  a  Man's  felf,  with  end  to 
make  ufe  of  both.  Certainly  in  Italy,  they  hold  it  a 
little  lufpect  in  fo^es,  when  they  hare  often  in  their 
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iTiouth  padre  commune^  and  take  it  to  be  a  Sigiiofonc 
ihdz  meancth  to  refer  all  to  the  greatiiefs  of  his  own 
iiouie.  Kings  had  need  beware^  how  they  Wdc  them- 
lelves,  and  make  themfelvcs  as  of  a  FaBion  or  Party  ; 
for  Leagues  within  the  State  arc  ever  pernicious  to 
Mctn^i-diies  ,*  for  they  raife  an  Obligation^,  Paramount 
so  Obligation  of  Soveraignty^  and  make  the  King, 
Tanquam  wins  ex  nobis  ,*  as  was  to  be  feen  in  the  League 
Ckf  France,  When  FaBions  arc  carried  too  liigh,  itnd 
too  violently^  it  is  a  lign  of  weaknefs  in  Pj-inces,  and 
mnch  to  the  prejudice  botli  of  their  Authority  and  13u- 
iinefsv  The  motions  of  FaBions  under  Kings^  ought  to 
he  like  the  motions  (as  die  Ap\normrs  fpeak)  oi  the 
Inferior  Orbs^  which  may  have  tlicii  proper  motions, 
iiat  yet  fiill  aic  quicdy  carried  b}'  the  higliCr  motion  of 
Wrlmum  Mchde. 


LII. 

Of  Ceyewo?:ies  a?id  RefpeBs. 

E  that  is  onl}^  leal,  had  nQed have  exceeding  greac 
pa]ts  of  Virtue ,  as  the  Stone  had  need  to  be 
aich,  that  is-  fet  without  foil.  But  if  a  Man  mark  it 
^vcllj.  it  is  in  praifc  and  commendation  ot  Men,  as  it 
is  ici  giLttings  aiiid  gains :  For  the^  Proverb  is  true,  TLir 
^■gbt' galfjs^m:ikc  %e<:u-j  p:rfcs  ;  for  light  gains  come 
d-u^^'vyhfrcas  great  come  but  now  and  then.  ,  So  it 
h,  true ,  that  fmall  matters  win  great  commendation,, 
fc'iarie.they  arc caatinually  in ufe,  and ii^^note ;  where- 
£s  the  occalion  of  any  great  Virtue  comcth  but  on 
i'diivals.  Therefore  it  doth  much  add  to  a  Man's  Re- 
lifitation,  and  is,  {-^sQii^Qa  Ijl'.klla  laid)  Like  ptrpetuJ 
.liners.  Cmiwcndiitory ,  to  have  good  forms.  To  attair^ 
■i^svn^  it  aiimofr  fatficeth  not  to  defpifc  th.em  ;  for  fo 
t-s^  j;  }vUii;ohiervc  diem  in  others  ;   And  ict  him  truil 
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iiimfelf  with  the  reft.  For  if  he  labour  too  much  ro 
exprefs  them,  he  fhall  lofe  their  Grace,  which  is  to  be 
Katural  and  Unaftecled.  Some  Mens  hchavioui;  is 
like  a  X^erfc^  wherein  every  S)'llab]e  is  meafurcd.  How 
can  a  Man  comprehend  great  matters,  that  breaketh 
his  mind  too  much  to  fmall  obfervations  ?  Not  to  ufe 
CcrcTTonks  at  all,  is  to  teacii  others  not  to  ui'c  tiicm  a- 
gain  ,•  and  \o  diminifh  reffeci  to  himfclf  ,•  cfpecially, 
rhcy  are  not  to  be  omitted  to  ftrangers^  and  formal 
Natures :  Ikit  the  dwelling  upon  them,  and  exalting 
them  above  the  Moon^  is  not  only  tedious^  but  doth 
diminifh  the  faith  and  credit  of  him  that  fpeaks.  And 
certainly,  there  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  etTcdual 
and  imprinting  Paflions  amongft  Complements,  wJiich 
is  of  lingular  ufe^  if  a  Man  can  hit  upon  it.  vVmongft 
a  Man's  Peers,  a  Man  fhall  be  fure  of  familiarity  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  State.  Amongft 
a  Man's  Inferiors,  one  fhall  be  fure  of  Reverence  ,* 
and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  be  familiar.  He 
that  is  too  much  in  any  thing,  fo  that  he  gi<cth  ano- 
ther occaHon  of  Society,  maketh  himfclf  cheap.  To 
apply  ones  feif  to  others  is  good,  {o  it  be  with  De- 
monftration,  that  a  Man  iloth  it  upon  regard,  and  not 
facility.  It  is  a  good  Precept  generally  in  feconding 
another,  yet  to  add  fomewhat  of  ones  own  ,*  as  if  you 
would  grant  his  opinion,  let  it  be  widi  fome  diftindi- 
on  ,'  if  }'ou  will  follow  his  Motion  ,  let  it  be  with 
Condition  ,*  if  you  allow  his  Counfel,  let  it  be  with 
alledging  further  Reafon.  Men  had  need  beware,  how 
they  be  too  perfed  in  Complements :  For  be  they 
never  fo  fulficient  othcrwife,  their  enviers  will  be  fure 
to  give  them  that  Attribute,  to  the  difadvantage  of 
dieir  greater  Vertues.  It  is  lofs  a!fo  in  bulinefs,  to  be 
too  full  of  rcfpeasy  or  to  be  too  curious  in  obferving 
1  imes  and  Opportunities.  Solomon  faith,  He  that  covfi- 
lUnth  the  Win  A  jimll  rot  Sew,  and  he  that  looketh  to  the 
Clouds  jlu-Jl  not  Reap.  A  wife  Man  will  make  moreop- 
porru nines  tlian  he  finds.    Mens  Behaviour  fhould  be 

like 
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like  their  Apparel,  not  too  Strait^   or  point  device,  but 
free  for  Exercife  or  Motion. 


LIII. 
OfPraife. 

PRAISE  is  the  Reflexion  of  Vertue,  but  it  is  as 
the  Glafs  or  Body  whiqh  giveth  the  Refledion. 
If  it  be  from  the  common  People,  it  is  commonly 
falfe  and  naught,  and  rather  foUoweth  vain  Perfons 
than  vertuous.  For  the  common  People  underftand 
not  many  excellent  vertues :  the  loweft  vertues  draw 
p-aife  from  them,  the  middle  vertues  work  in  them  A^ 
ftonifliment  or  Admiration,  but  of  the  higheft  Virtues 
<they  have  no  fence  or  perceiving  at  ail,  but  fhews  and 
Spfcies  'vinutihus  fiwiles  ferve  beft  with  them.  Cer- 
tainly Fame  is  like  a  River,  that  beareth  up  things  light 
and  fwoln,  and  drowns  things  v/eighty  and  folid  : 
But  if  Peribns  of  Quality  and  Judgment  concur,  then 
!t  is,  (fas  the  Scripture  faiths  Nomen  bmum  infiar  un- 
gstcnti  fragyantis.  It  fiUeth  all  round  about,  and  will 
5M>t  eafily  away  :  For  the  Odours  of  Oyntments  are 
more  durable  than  thofe  of  Floweis.  There  be  io 
snany  falfe  Points  of  ?raife  that  a  Man  may  juftly 
liold  it  a  fulped:.  Some  Traifes  proceed  meerly  of 
Flattei'y,  and  if  he  be  an  ordinary  Flatterer,  lie  will 
have  certain  common  Attributes,  which  may  ferve  e- 
very  Man  :  If  he  be  a  cunning  Flatterer,  he  will  fol- 
low the  Arch  Flatterer,  which  is  a  Man's  felf ;  And 
whicrein  a  Man  thinkcth  beft  of  himfelf,  therein  the 
Flatterer  will  uphold  him  moft  ,•  but  if  he  be  an  im- 
pudent Flatterer,  look  wherein  a  Man  is  confcious  to 
litimfelf  that  he  is  moft  defective,  and  is  moft  out  of 
Countejiance  in  himfelf,  that  will  the  Flatterer  ^niir 
•re,l:iB>- to  per  force,.  i$'or<!;^    Cor/Jdcntia.     oom^  Praifes 

come 
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come  of  good  wlfhes  and  relpeds^  which  is  a  form  due 
in  Civility  to  Kings  and  great  Perfons^  LaiuJando  pr^- 
cipn-e,  when  by  telling  Men    what  they  are,  they  re- 
prefent  to  them  what  they  jliould  be.     Some  Men  are 
praifed  maiicioufly  to  their  hurt,  thereby  to  flir  envy 
and   jealoufie  towards  them,  VeJJimum  genus  inimkorur/t 
laudantium,    infomuch  as  it  was   a  Proverb  amongft 
the  Grecians  ;    that  he  that  was  praifed  to  his   hurt  jhould 
ba've  a  pHflt  rife  upon  his  N(fe  •    as  we  fay.  That  a  blifier 
orill  rife  upon  ones  Tongue  that  tells  a  Lye.     Certainly  mo- 
derate praife^  ufed  with  opportunity,  and  not  vulgar, 
is  that  which   doth   the  good.     Solomon  faith.  He  that 
praifeth  his  friend  aloud,  rifivg  early ^  it  fliall  be  to    him  no 
better  than  a  Curfe.     Too  much  magnifying  of  a  Man 
or  matter,  doth  irritate  contradiction,  and  procure  en- 
vy  and  fcorn.     To  praife  a  Man's  felf  cannot  be  de- 
cent, except  it  be  in  rare  cafes  j  but  to  praife  a  Man's 
Office  or  profeffion,  he  may  do  it  with  good  Grace, 
and  with  a  kind  of  Magnanimity.    The  Cardinals  of 
Rome  J  which  are  Theologues,  and  Fryars,  and  School- 
men, have  a  Phrafe  of  notable  contempt  and  fcorn  to- 
wards civil  bufinefs  :   For  they  call  all  1  emporal  bufi- 
nefs,  of  Wars,  Embaffages,  Judicature,  and  other  em- 
ployments, Shirreriy  which    is  under  Sheriff'ries ,    as  if 
they  were  but  matters  for  Under-sheriffs  and  Catch- 
poles  :    though  many   times  thofc  Under-Sherijfries  do 
more  good  than  their  high  fpeculations.    Saint  Paul, 
when  he  boafls  of  himielf,  he  doth  oft  interlace;  Ifpeak 
like  a  Fool  ,•  but  Ipeaking  of  his  Calling,  he  faith,  Mag" 
tiifco  Apoftolatum  meum. 


Of 
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LI7. 

Of  Vai?i  Glory. 

|T  was  prettily  devifed  of  <fA-'fof,  The  Fly  fate  upon  the 
-*   Axktree  of  the  Chnrict-Wheel,  and  [aid.  What  a  Dufi  do 
I  raife  ?  So  are  there  Ibme  'vain  Perfonsy  that  whatlbe- 
ver  goeth  alone,  or  moveth  upon  greater  means,  if 
they  have  never  fo  little  hand  in  it,  they  think  it  is 
they  that  carry  it.     They  that  are  glorious,  muft  needs 
be  factious  ,•  for  all  bravery  ftands  upon  coniparifons. 
They  muft  needs  be  violent,  to  make  good  their  own 
vaunts.     Neither  can  they  be  fecret,  and  therefore  not 
effectual  ,•    but  according  to  the  French  Proverb,  Beau- 
coup    de    Bruit,  pen  de  Fruit  ;    Much   Bruit,  little   Fruit, 
Yet  certainly  there  is  ufe  of  this  Quality  in  Civil  Af- 
fairs.    Where  there  is  an  Opinion   and  Fame  to  be 
created,  either  of  Virtue  or  Greatnefs,  thefe  Men  are 
good  Trumpctcjs.     Again,  as  Titus  Li'vius  noteth  in 
the  cafe  of  ylntiochus,  and  the  zyFtolians,  There  are  fome- 
times  great  ejfuis  of  crofs  Lyes  :    As  if  a    Man  that  Ne- 
gotiates between  two  Princes,  to  draw  them  to  joyn 
in  a  War  againlt  the  third,  doth  extol  the  Forces  of 
either  of  them  above  meafure,  the  one  .to  the  other  : 
And  fometimes  he  that  deals  between  Man  and  Man, 
raifeth  his  own  credit  with  both,  by  pretending  great- 
er Intereft  than   lie  hath  in  either.     And  in  thefe  and 
the  like  kinds,  it  often  fiills  out,  that  fomewhat  is  pro- 
duced of  nothing  :    For  Lyes  are  fufficient  to  breed  O- 
pinion,  and  Opinion  brings  on  Subftance.     In  Milita- 
ry  Commanders  and  Soldiers,  Fain  Glory  is  an  elTen- 
tial  Point :   For  as  Iron  iKarpens  Iron,  fo  by  Glory  one 
Courage   fharpneth  another.     In   cafes   of  great  En- 
terprile,  upon  Charge  and  Adventure,  a  Compofition 
of  Glorious  Natures  doth  put  Life  into  Bufinefs  ,•    and 
tliofc  that  are  of  folid  and  fober   Natures  have  more 
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of  the  Ballafr  tlian  of  the  Sail.  In  Fame  of  Learn- 
ing the  Flight  will  flow  ,  without  fonie  Feathers  of 
i)llaitatiov.  Cut  tie  ccnttynnendX  Clcriu  IJhros  jcrihuni-^ 
K.>'»itn  iiiton  irjcribunt.  SofrattSy  Arifhtle^  Galtv^  \Nt\'Z 
Men  full  of  Ofievtaticn.  Certainly  Vain  G'/cfj  helpcth 
to  perpetuate  a  Man's  Ml-mory  ,•  and  Virtue  was  ne- 
ver fo  beholden  to  humane  ISiature^  as  ic  received  his 
due  at  the  Second  liniid.  Neither  had  tlie  Fame  of 
Cicero  J  Senear,  Plinns  Si<:nfi(!iis,  born  her  A  g;;  lb  well, 
if  it  had  not  been  jbyned  witli  fome  r<7?ijty  m  thern- 
ielvcs  ;  like  unto  l^arnijh,  tha:  makef  Cieiings  not  on- 
ly fhine,  but  iaft.  But  ail  this  Vv'hile,  when  I  l[>eak 
of  Vuln  Glory,  I  mean  not  of  that  property  that  Tacitus 
doth  attribute  to  Alucianus,  Onjvh'.m  cjua;  (lixtrat^  f(ce~ 
r<noiie.  Arts  cjii.uLim  Oiiaitator  :  For  that  pmceeds  not 
oi  Vanity,  but  of  Natural  Magnanimity  and  Dilcreti- 
on  :  And  in  fome  PerlbnSj  is  not  only  Comely^  bur 
Gracious.  For  Excufations^  Cellions,  Mocieliy  it  felf 
well  governed^  are  but  Arcs  of  Ojrentaticn.  And  a- 
mongft  thofe  Arts  there  is  none  better  than  that  which 
TUnitis  Secundum  Ipeaketh  of_,  which  is  to  be  liberal  of 
Praife  and  Commendation  to  others,  in  that  wherein 
a  Man's  felf  hath  any  Peiiechon.  For ,  faith  Vlinj 
very  wittily  ,  In  conimmding  another ,  yon.  do  your  jelf 
right  :  F<rr  be  that  yon  commcfjd,  is  either  Superior  to  you, 
in  that  you  commend,  or  Inferior.  If  he  be  I tf trior,  if  he 
be  to  be  commended,  you  much  more :  If  he  be  Superier, 
if  he  be  not  to  bs  cowjne?idi.-d ,  you  mttch  lefs  Glorious, 
Men  are  the  fcorn  of  wife  Men,  the  admiration  of 
Fools,  the  Idols  of  Paraiites,  and  the  Slaves  of  their 
own  Vaunts. 
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'T'HE  Winning  of  Homur  is  but  the  revealing  of 
^  Man's  Virtue  and  Worth  without  Difadvantage. 
For  fome  in  their  Adions  do  woo  and  affect  Homur 
and  Refutation  ;  which  fort  of  Men  are  commoniy 
much  talked  of,  but  inwardly  little  admired.  And 
ibme,  contrariwifej  darken  their  Virtue  in  the  fiiew  of 
it,  fo  as  they  be  undervalued  in  Opinion.  If  a  Man 
perform  that  which  hath  not  been  attempted  before, 
or  attempted  and  given  over,  or  hath  been  atchieved, 
but  not  with  fo  good  circumftance,  he  Hiall  purchafe 
more  Honour,  than  by  effedHng  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  or  virtue^  wherein  he  is  but  a  follower.  If 
a  Man  fo  temper  his  Adions,  as  in  fome  one  of  them 
he  doth  content  every  Fadion  or  Combination  of 
People,  the  Mufick  vvill  be  the  fuller.  A  Man  is  zn 
ill  Husband  of  his  Honour  that  entreth  into  any  Adli- 
on,  the  failing  wherein  may  difgrace  him  more  than 
the  carrying  of  it  through  can  Honour  him.  Honour 
that  is  gained  and  broken  upon  another,  hath  the 
quickeft  refledion,  like  Diamonds  cut  with  Fafcets. 
And  therefore  let  a  Man  contend  to  excel  any  Com- 
petitors of  his  in  Honour,  in  out-fhooting  them,  if  he 
can,  in  their  own  Bow.  Difcreet  Followers  and  Ser- 
vants help  much  to  Refutation  :  Omnis  fama  a  Dome^ 
fiicis  emanat.  Envy,  which  is  the  Canker  of  Honour  is 
beft  extinguiflied  by  declaring  a  Man's  felf  in  his  ends, 
rather  to  feek  Merit  than  Fame  ,•  and  by  attributing 
a  Man's  fucceffes,  rather  to  Divine  Providence  and 
Felicity  than  to  his  own  Virtue  or  Policy.  The  true 
marilialling  of  the  Degrees  of  Soveraign  Honour,  are 
thefe.  In  the  firft  place  are,  Conditores  Imftriorum, 
Founders  of  States,  and  Cojnmomvealths  j    fuch  as  were 
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RowuJuSj  Cyrus  J  defar,  Ottowav,  Ifmael.  In  the  fecond 
place  are,  Le^iJJatores,  Law-gi'vers  ;  which  are  alfo  cal- 
led Second  Founders,  or  Ferpettil  Princ/pes,  becaufe  they 
govern  by  their  Ordinances  after  they  are  gone  ,•  fuch 
were  Lycurgus^  Solon,  Juftimany  Edgar  ,  yilfhonfus  df 
CaBile  the  wife,  that  made  the  Siete  Vatrldas.  In  the 
third  place  are.  Liber  at  ores  or  Salvatores  ^  fuch  as  com- 
pound the  long  miferies  of  Civil  Wars,  or  deliver  their 
Countreys  from  Servitude  of  Strangers  or  Tyrants  ,• 
as  Angujhis  defar,  Vefpafianus  ,  AurelianuSj  TheodoricuSy 
King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  King  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France.  In  the  fourth  place  are  Propagatores, 
or  Propugnatcres  Imperii  ^  fuch  as  in  Honourable  Wars 
enlarge  their  territories,  or  make  noble  defence  againft 
Invaders.  And  in  the  kft  place  are  Patres  Patrj^j 
which  Reign  juftly,  and  make  the  times  good  wherein 
they  live.  Both  which  laft  kinds  need  no  Examples, 
they  are  in  fuch  number.  Degrees  of  Honour  in  Sub- 
jects are  :  Firft,  Partlcipes  Curarum,  thofe  upon  whom 
Princes  do  difcharge  the  greateft  Weight  of  their  Af- 
fairs, their  Right  Hands ^  as  we  call  them.  The  next 
are.  Duces  Belli,  Great  Leaders ,  fuch  as  are  Princes 
Lieutenants,  and  do  them  notable  fervices  in  the  Wars. 
The  third  are  Gratiofi,  Fa^'onrites,  fuch  as  need  not  this 
fcantling,  to  be  Solace  to  the  Soveraign,  and  harmlefs 
to  tke  People.  And  the  fourth  NegotHs  Pares,  fuch  as 
have  great  places  under  Princes,  and  execute  their  pla- 
ces with  fufficiency.  There  is  an  Honour  likewile  which 
may  be  ranked  amongft  the  greateft,  which  hapneth 
rarely,  that  is,  of  fuch  as  Sacrifice  themfelves  to  Death  or 
Danger  for  the  Good  of  their  Countrey  •    as  was  M.  Rcgu- 

hs,  and  the  two  Decii. 
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LVL 

Of  Judicature. 


I 


U DG  E  S  ought  to  remember^  that  their  Office  is, 
yus  dicere,  and  not  yus  dare  :  To  interpret  Law,  and 
not  to  make  Law,  or  glnje  Law:  Elle  will  it  be  like  the 
Authority  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  under 
pretext  of  expofition  of  Scripture,  doth  not  ftick  to  add 
and  alter,  and  to  pronounce  that  which  they  do  not 
find  ,•  and  by  jhew  of  Anticjuity  to  introduce  Novelty. 
Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than  Witty,  more  Re- 
verend than  Planfible,  and  more  advifed  than  Confi- 
dent. Above  all  things  Integrity  is  their  Portion  and 
proper  Virtue  :  Curfed  (faith  the  Law)  is  he  that  remo- 
•veth  the  Lmid  Mark.  The  miflayer  of  a  meer-Stone  is  to 
blame  •  but  it  is  theunjuft  Ji^dge  that  is  the  Capital  Re- 
mover of  Land-Marks,  when  he  defineth  amifs  of  Lands 
and  Property.  One  foul  Sentence  doth  more  hurt  than 
many  foul  Examples;  for  thefedo  but  corrupt  the  Stream, 
the  other  corrupteth  the  Fountain.  So  faith  Solomon, 
Fons  turhatus,  (^  Vena  corrwpta,  efi  Jufius  cadens  in  caufa 
fua  coram  Ad'verfario.  The  Office  of  Judges  may  have 
reference  unto  the  Parties  that  fue,  unto  the  %Advocates 
that  plead,  unto  the  Clerks  and  Minifiers  of  Jujlice  un^ 
derneath  them,  and  to  the  Soveraign  or  State  above 
them. 

Firft,  For  the  Caufes  or  Parties  that  fue.  There  he  (faith 
the  Scriptarej  that  turn  Judgment  into  Wormwood  ,*  and 
furely  there  be  aiib  that  turn  it  into  Vinegar  ,•  for  In- 
juftice  maketh  it  bitter,  and  Delays  make  it  four.  The 
principal  Duty  of  a  Judge  is  to  fapprefs  force  and  fraud, 
whereof  force  is  the  more  pernicious  when  it  is  open, 
and  fraud  when  it  is  clofe  and  difguifed.  Add  thereto 
a>ncentious  Suits,  which  ought  to  be  Ipewed  out  as  the 
Surfeit  of  Courts.    A  Judge  ought  to  prepare  his  way 
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to  a  Juft  Sentence,  as  God  ufeth  to  prepare  his  way  by 
ra'ifmg  Valleys,  and  takitjg  down  Hills  :  So  when  there 
appeareth  on  either  lide  an  high  Hand,  violent  Profe- 
cution,  cunning  Advantages  taken ,  Combination, 
Power,  Great  Counfel,  then  is  the  Virtue  of  a  Judge 
it^Tiy  to  make  Inequality  Equal,  that  he  /nay  plant  his 
Judgment  as  upon  an  even  Ground.  Qui  fortiter  emun- 
git  J  elicit  farguinem  ^  and  where  the  Wine-Prefs  is  hard 
wrought,  it  yields  a  hariK  Wine  that  taftes  of  the 
Gtepe-Stone.  Judges  muft  beware  of  hard  Conftru- 
d:ions,  and  ftrained  Inferences  ,•  for  there  is  no  worfe 
Torture  than  the  Torture  of  Laws,  elpecially,  in  cafe 
of  Laws  penal  ,•  they  ought  to  have  care,  that  that 
which  was  meant  for  Terror,  be  not  turned  into  Ri- 
gor, and  that  they  bring  not  upon  the  People  that 
Shower  whereof  the  Scripture  fpeaketh,  Vluct  futer  eos 
Laqueos :  for  penal  Laws  prelled  are  a  Shoiver  01  Snares 
upon  the  People.  Therefore  let  Tenal  Laws,  if  they 
have  been  Sleepers  of  long,  or  if  they  be  grown  unfit 
for  the  prefent  Time,  be  by  wife  Juctges  confined  in 
the  Execution,  Judicis  Ojjidum  eji,  ut  Res  ita  Tempora 
Rerum,  &C.  In  Caufes  of  Life  and  Death,  Judges  ought 
(as  far  as  the  Lav/  permitteth)  in  Juftice  to  remember 
Mercy  ^  and  to  caft  a  fevere  Eye  upon  the  Example, 
but  a  merciful  Eye  upon  the  Perlon. 

Secondly,  For  the  Advocates  and  Council  that  plead  ; 
Patience  and  Gravity  of  hearing  is  an  eflential  part  of 
Juftice,  and  an  over-lpeaking  Judge  is  no  well-tuned 
Cymbal.  It  is  no  Grace  to  a  Judge,  firfl:  to  hnd  that 
which  he  might  have  heard  in  due  time  from  the  Bar, 
or  to  fhew  quicknefs  of  conceit  in  cutting  off  Evi- 
dence or  Coimfel  too  Hiort,  or  to  prevent  Inibrmations 
by  Queftions  though  pertinent.  The  parts  of  a  Judge 
in  hearing  are  four  ;  To  dired  the  Evidence  ,•  to  mo- 
derate length,  repetition,  or  impertinency  of  Speech. 
To  Recapitulate,  Seled,  and  Collate  the  material 
Points  of  that  which  hath  been  faid  ,•  And  to  give  the 
Rule  or  Sentence.    Wiiatfoever  is  above  thefe,  is  too 
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much  ;  and  proceedeth  either  of  Glory  and  willing- 
nefs  to  fpeakj  or  of  Impatience  to  hear,  or  of  fhort- 
neis  of  Memory,  or  oi  want  of  a  ftayed  and  equal 
Attention.  It  is  a  ftrange  thing  to  fee,  that  the  bold- 
nefs  of  Ad'vocates  fhould  prevail  with  Judges  ,•  where- 
as they  fliould  imitate  God  in  whofe  feat  they  (it,  v/ho 
rep'cjjeth  the  Prefumftuous,  and  giveth  Grace  to  the  Modcfi: 
But  it  is  more  ftrange,  that  Judges  fhould  have  noted 
Favourites  ,•  which  cannot  but  caufe  multiplication  of 
Fees,  and  fulpicion  of  By-ways.  There  is  due  from 
the  Judge  to  the  Ad'vocate  Ibme  Commendation  and 
Gracing,  where  Caufes  are  well  handled,  and  fair  plea- 
ded ;  efpecially  towards  the  lide  which  obtaineth  not  ^ 
for  that  upholds  in  the  Client  the  Reputation  of  his 
Couvfel ,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  conceit  of  his 
Caufe.  There  is  likewife  due  to  the  Publick  a  civil  Re- 
prehenfion  of  Ad'vocates,  where  there  appeareth  cun- 
ning Counfel,  grofs  Negled,  flight  Information,  in- 
difcreet  Preffing,  or  an  overbold  Defence.  And  let 
not  the  Ccunfel  at  the  Bar  chop  with  the  Judge,  nor 
wind  himfelf  into  the  handling  of  the  D«</e  anew, 
after  the  Judge  hath  declared  his  Sentence  :  '  But  on 
the  other  fide,  let  not  the  Judge  meet  the'  Caufe  half 
w^y,  nor  give  occafion  to  the  Party  to  fay,  tils  Coun- 
fel or  Proofs  ivere  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  For  that  that  concerns  Clerh  and  Mimfiers. 
The  Place  of  Jufike  is  an  hallowed  Place  ,•  and  there- 
fore not  only  the  Bench,  but  the  Foot-pacCv  and  Pre- 
cin6ls ,  and  Purprife  thereof  ought  to  be  preferved 
"without  Scandal  and  Corruption.  For  certainly  Grapes 
(2s  die  Scripture  faith)  will  mt  .he  gathered  df  Thorns  or 
Thifrlcs ;  neither  can  Jufiice  yield  her  Fruit  With  Sweet- 
nefs  amongli  the  Briars  and  Brambles  of  Catching  and 
Poling  Ck-rks  and  Mini(lers.  The  Attendance  of  Courts 
is  fubjedt  to  four  bad  Inftruments :  Firft ,  Certain 
Perions  that  are  fowers  of  Suits  which  make  the  Court 
fwell,  and  the  Country  pine.  The'fecond  fort  is. 
Of  thofe  that-engage  Courrs'iu  Quarrels  of  Juriididi- 
■    -^'  on, 
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oji,  and  are  not  truly  Amid  Curiae,  but  Varajiti  Curia^^ 
in  puffing  a  Court  up  beyond  her  bounds,  for  their 
own  Scraps  and  Advantage.  The  third  fortis^  Of 
thofe  that  may  be  accounted  the  Left  hands  of  Courts  ; 
Perfons  that  ^re  full  of  nimble  and  iinifter  tricks  and 
/hifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain  and  dire(^  Cour- 
fes  of  CcurtSj  and  bring  Juftice  into  oblique  Lines  and 
Labyrinths.  And  the  fourth  is,  the  Poller  and  Ex- 
^i\.QV  of  Fees,  which* juflifies  the  common  refemblance 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice  to  the  Bu(h,  whereunto  while 
die  Jheep  flies  for  Defence  in  Weather,  he  is  fure  to 
lole  part  of  his  Fleece.  On  the  other  fide,  an  Aircient 
Clerk,  skilful  in  Precedents,  war}'  in  proceeding,  and 
underftanding  in  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Court ,  is  an  excel- 
lent Finger  of  a  Court,  and  doth  many  times  point  the 
way  to  the  Judge  himfelf 

Fourthly,  For  that  which  may  concern  the  Sove^ 
rnign  and  Efiate.  Judges  ought  above  all  to  remember 
the  conclufion  of  the  Roman  Tivel'ue  Table s,  Salus  Fopu- 
ii  Suprema  Lex  ;  and  to  know,  that  Laws,  except  they 
be  in  order  to  that  end,  are  but  things  captious,  and 
Oracles  not  well  infpired.  Therefore  it  is  an  happy 
thing  in  a  St^te,  when  Kwgs  and  States  do  often  con- 
fiilt  with  Judges ;  and  again,  when  Judges  do  often 
confult  with  the  Kl77g  and  State  :  The  one,  when  there 
is  a  matter  of  Law  intervenient  in  bulinefs  of  State  ; 
The  other,  when  there  is  fome  confideration  of  State 
intervenient  in  matter  of  Law.  For  many  times  the 
things  deduced  to  Judgment  may  be  Meu-m  and  Thuv?', 
When  the  reafon  and  confcquence  thereof  may  Trench 
to  point  of  EHate.  I  call  matter  of  Eftate  not  only 
the  parts  of  Sox^rraig-nty,  but  whatfoever  introduceth 
any  great  Alteration,  or  dangerous  Precedent,  or  con- 
cemeth  manifeftly  any  great  portion  of  People.  And 
let  no  Man  weakly  conceive,  that  juft  Laws  and  true 
Policy  have  any  Avtipathy  :  For  they  are  like  Spirits 
and  binews,  that  one  moves  with  the  other.  Let  Ji^-'gts 
alfo  remember.  That  Sohmcv\  Throne  was  fupported  by 
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Lions  on  both  fides  :  Let  them  be  Lions,  but  yet  Li- 
ons under  the  Throne;  being  circumfped,  that  they 
do  nor  check  or  oppofe  any  points  of  So'veraigmj.  Let 
not  Judges  a;fo  be  fo  ignorant  of  their  own  right,  as 
to  think  there  is  not  left  to  them,  as  a  Principal  part 
of  their  Office,  a  wife  Ufe  and  Application  of  Laws  ,* 
for  they  may  remember  what  the  Apofile  faith  of  a 
greater  Law  than  theirs,  JVoj  fcintHs  sjuia  Lex  bona  efi, 
modo  quis  ea  utatttr  legitime; 


LVII. 

Of  Anger, 

TO  feek  to  extinguifh  Ayjger  utterly,  is  but  a  brave- 
ry of  the  Stoicks.  We  have  better  Oracles :  Be 
^»gTj/,  but  fin  not.  Let  not  the  Sun  go  dovjn  uf  on  your  an- 
ger. yi?;ger  muft  be  limited  and  confined,  both  in  Race 
and  Time.  We  will  firft  fpeak,  how  the  Natural  In- 
clination and  Habit  to  be  angry ^  may  be  attempted  and 
calmed.  Secondly,  How  the  particular  motions  of 
anger  may  be  repreiTed,  or  at  leaft  refrained  from  do- 
ing mifchief  Thirdly,  How  to  raife  anger^  or  appeafe 
anger  in  another. 

For  the  firll: :  There  is  no  other  way  but  to  Medi- 
tate and  Ruminate  well  upon  the  effeds  oi Anger,  how 
it  troubles  Man's  Life.  And  the  beft  time  to  do  this  is, 
to  look  back  upon  Anger,  when  the  fit  is  throughly 
over.  Seneca  faith  well  ,•  That  Anger  is  like  Ruine,  -iifhich 
breaks  it  [elf  upon  that  it  falls.  The  Scripture  exhorteth 
us.  To  pojfefs  our  Souls  in  patience.  Whoibever  is  OUt  of 
fatience,  is  out  of  PolTe/Iion  of  his  Seal.  Men  muft  not 
turn  Bees  ,- 
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Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  Bafenefs  ;  as  it  appears 
well  in  the  Weakncfs  of  thofe  Subjecls  in  whom  it 
reigns,  Children,  Women,  Old  Folks,  Sick  Folks.  On- 
ly Jvl^in  muft  beware,  that  they  carry  their  Anger  ra- 
ther with  Scorn,  than  with  Fear  :  So  that  they  may 
feem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury  than  below  it,  which 
is  a  thing  eafily  done,  if  a  Man  will  give  Law  to  liim- 
felf  in  it. 

For  the  fecond  Point.  The  Caufes  and  Moti'ves  of 
Anger  are  chiefly  three:  Firft,  to  be  too  fenjible  oi  hurt: 
For  no  Man  is  A^^gry  that  feels  not  himfelf  hurt  ,•  and 
therefore  tender  and  delicate  Perfons  muft  needs  be  of- 
ten Avgry:  They  have  fo  many  things  to  trouble  them, 
which  more  robuft  Natures  have  little  fence  of.  The 
next  is,  the  ApprehenHon  and  Conftrucftion  of  the  In- 
jury offered,  to  be  in  the  circumftances  thereof,  full 
of  contempt.  For  contempt  is  that  which  putteth  an  edge 
upon  Anger,  as  much  or  more  than  ttie  hurt  it  felf : 
And  therefore  when  Men  are  ingenious  In  picking 
out  circumflances  o^  contempt  they  do  kindle  their  An- 
ger much.  Laftly,  Opinion  of  the  touch  of  a  Man's 
Repitation  doth  multiply  and  iliarpen  y.nga  :  Where- 
in the  remedy  is,  that  a  Man  Jhould  have,  as  Gonfalvo 
was  wont  to  fay,  Telam  Honoris  Crujjloren?.  But  in  all 
refrainings  oi  A-ngcr,  it  is  the  beft  remedy  to  win  Time, 
and  to  make  a  Man's  fcif  believe  that  the  Opportuni- 
ty of  his  revenge  is  not  yet  come  ;  but  that  he  fore- 
lees  a  time  for  it,  and  fo  to  Itiil  himfelf  in  the  mean 
time,  and  referve  it. 

To  contain  Anger  from  Mifchiefj  though  it  take  hold 
of  a  Man,  there  be  two  things,  whereof  you  muft 
have  Ipecial  Caution  :  The  one^  of  extream  hit^cmefs^ 
of  Words  J  efpecially  if  they  be  Aculeate  and  Proper ,' 
for  Qomyrmma  MalediBa  are  nothing  fo  much.  A.iid  a- 
gain.  That  in  Ar.ge-r  a  Man  reveal  no  Sccj  cts  -,  for  that 
makes  him  not  fit  for  Society.  The  other.  That  you 
do  not  pii-emptorily  break  off  in  any  bufinefs  in  a  fit  of 
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Anger;  but  ho^foever  you  jliew  bitternefs^  do  not  aB 
any  thing  that  is  not  revocable. 

For  raijing  and  affeafag  Anger  in  another  :  It  is  done 
chiefly  by  doufing  of  Times -^  when  Men  are  frowardeft 
and  worft  di^ofedj  to  incenfe  them.  Again^  by  ga- 
thering (as  was  touched  before)  all  that  you  can  find 
out  to  aggravate  the  contemp  ,•  and  the  two  remedies  are 
b)''  the  covtrarUs :  The  former^  to  take  good  Times^ 
when  firft  to  relate  to  a  Man  an  mgry  bufinefs :  For 
the  firli  Impreffion  is  much  j  and  the  other  is^  to  fever 
as  much  as  may  be  the  Conlku^lion  of  the  Injury  from 
the  Point  o^  co7nempt;  imputing  it  to  Mifunderflanding^ 
Fear^  Paffiorij  or  what  you  will. 


LVIII. 
Of  Viciffituc/e  of  Things, 

SOLOMON  faith_,  There  is  vo  new  thing  upon  the 
Earth.  So  that  as  Plato  had  an  imaginationj  That 
all  k?7c'ii'leage  7vas  but  a  remembrance  :  So  Solomon  giveth 
his  fentence^  That  all  Nc^vchy  is  but  Oblivion :  Whereby 
3'ou  may  fee.  That  the  River  of  Lethe  runneth  as  well 
above  ground  as  below.  There  is  an  abftrufe  Aftro- 
loger  that  faith.  If  it  7rere  jwt  for  pi>o  thif?gs  that  are 
con  ft  ant  ^  (The  one  is.  That  the  fixed  Stars  e'uer  Jland  at  like 
diHance  one  from  another ^  and  7it'V(:r  come  nearer  together^ 
mr  go  firther  ajtmder  ,•  the  other ^  That  the  Diurnal  Moti- 
on perpetually  keepeth  Time)  no  Indi-vidual  7i>otild  lajl  cne 
tnoment.  Certain  it  is.  That  the  matter  is  in  a  perpetu- 
al Flux,  and  never  at  a  flay.  The  great  Winding- 
Sheets  that  bury  all  things  in  Oblivion  are  two  ,•  De- 
luges and  Earthijiirlcs,  As  for  Corfiagraticns  and  great 
Droughts^  they  do  not  meerly  cKfpeople,  but  deltroy. 
Fhattcvs  Car  went  but  a  Day  :  And  the  Three  years 
Draightj  m  die  tinio  of  Elias,  was  but  pairidular,  and 
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left  People  alive.  As  for  the  great  bumings  by  Lights 
fihigs,  which  are  often  in  the  WcH  Indies,  they  are  but 
narrow.  But  in  the  other  two  Delirudions^  by  De- 
lude and  Earrhejuakej  it  is  further  to  be  noted^  That 
the  remnant  of  People  which  hap  to  be  referved,  are 
commonly  ignorant  and  mountainous  People^  that  can 
give  no  account  of  the  time  pafl  ;  fb  that  the  Obli- 
vion is  all  one^  as  if  none  had  been  left.  If  you  con- 
fider  well  of  the  People  of  the  J-f'eH-InMes,  it  is  very 
probable^  that  they  are  a  newer  or  younger  People, 
than  the  People  of  the  Old  World.  And  it  is  much 
more  likely,  that  the  deftrudion  that  hath  heretofore 
been  there,  was  not  by  Eartbcjuakes,  (as  the  Egyptkn 
Prieft  told  ScIojj,  concerning  the  Ifland  of  Atlantis, 
That  it  was  fivalloVJed  by  an  Earthejuake )  but  rather, 
it  was  Defolated  by  a  particular  Deluge :  For  Earth- 
quakes are  feldom  in  thole  parts.  But  on  the  other  fide, 
they  have  fuch  f  owing  Ri'versj  as  the  Ri'vers  of  Ajia, 
and  Africk,  and  Europe^  are  but  Brooks  to  them.  Their 
u^ndes  likewife,  or  Mountains,  are  far  higher  than 
thofe  with  us  ,•  whereby  it  feems,  that  the  Remnants 
of  Generations  of  Men  were  in  fuch  a  particular  De- 
luge  faved.  As  for  the  oblervation  that  Michiavd  hath, 
Ihat  the  Jealcufie  of  6'a'/j  doth  much  extinguiili  the 
memory  of  things  ,•  traducing  Gregory  the  Great,  that 
he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  extinguiih  all  Heathen  An- 
tiquities. I  do  not  find  that  thole  Zeals  do  any  great 
Eneds,  nor  laft  long  ,•  as  it  appeared  in  the  Succelli- 
on  of  Sabiniavy  who  did  revive  the  former  Antiqui- 
ties. 

The  I'iciJJitude  or  Aitttations  in  the  Superior  Glebe ^  are 
no  fit  matter  for  this  prefent  Argument.  It  may  be 
Tlatos  Great  year,  if  the  World  Inould  laft  fo  long, 
would  have  fomeeffed  ,  not  in  renewing  the  State  of 
like  Individuals^  (  for  that  in  the  Fume  of  thofe,  that 
conceive  the  Caltftial  Fodies  have  more  accurate  In- 
fiuences  upon  thefe  things  below,  than  indeed  they 
have)  but  in  Grofs.  Comets  out  cf  queftioa  have  like- 
wife 
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wife  Power  and  Effed  ovex"  the  Grofs  and  Mafs  of 
things':  But  they  are  rather  gazed  upon,  and  waited 
upon  in  their  Journey^  than  wifely  obferved  in  their 
Effeds,  efpecially  in  their  refpedive  EffeAs  ,•  that  isj 
What  kind  of  Comet  for  Magnitude,  Colour^  Verfion 
of  the  Beams ,  placing  in  the  Region  of  Heaven,  or 
lafting,  produceth  what  kind  of  elfecls. 

There  is  a  Toy  which  I  have  heard,  and  I  would 
not  ha'i'e  if  given  over^  but  waited  upon  a  little.  They 
fay  it  is  obferved  in  the  Lo-w-Countreys,  (\  know  not  in 
what  part)  That  every  five  and  thirty  Years,  the  fame 
kind  and  fuit  of  Years  and  Weathers  comes  about  a- 
gain,  as  great  Frofts,  great  Wet,  great  Droughts,  warm 
Winters,  Summers  with  little  Heat.,  and  the  like,-  and 
they  call  it  the  Prime.  It  is  a  thing^I  do  rather  m.ention, 
becaufe  computing  backwards,  I  have  found  fome  con- 
currence. 

But  to  leave  thefe  points  o'^  Nature,  and  come  tomen^ 
The  greateft  Vkljjitude  of  things  amongit  men,  is.  The 
Vicijfitude  of  Se^is  and  Religions :  For  thofe  Orbs  rule  in 
mens  minds  moft.  The  true  Religion  is  built  upon  the 
Rock,  the  reft  are  toft  upon  the  Waves  of  Time.  To 
Ipeak  therefore  of  the  Caufes  of  new  Seels,  and  to  give 
fome  Counfel  concerning  them,  as  far  as  the  weaknefs 
of  Humane  Judgm.ent  can  give  ftay  to  fo  great  Revo- 
lutions. 

When  the  Religion  formerly  received,  is  rent  by  Dif 
cords ;  and  when  the  Holinels  of  the  Profeffors  of 
Religion  is  decayed,  and  full  of  Scandal,  and  withal 
the  Times  be  Stupid,  Ignorant,  and  Barbarous,  you 
may  doubt  the  fpringing  up  of  a  new  StB,  if  then  alfb 
there  Ihould  arife  any  extravagant  and  ftrange  Spirit 
to  make  himfelf  Author  thereof:  All  which  points 
held,  when  Mahomet  publifhed  his  La-w.  If  a  neiv  SeB 
have  not  two  properties,  fear  it  not  ,•  for  it  will  not 
Ipread.  The  one  is.  The  Supplanting  or  the  Oppo- 
Jlng  of  Authority  elkblifiied :  For  nothing  is  more 
popular  than  that.    The  other  is,  The  giving  Licence 
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to  pleafures  and  Voluptuous  Life.  For  as  for  Specula- 
t'l've  Herefiesj  (fuch  as  were  in  Ancient  Times  the  Ar- 
rians ,  and  now  the  Arminians)  though  they  work 
mightily  upon  Mens  Wits,  yet  they  do  not  produce 
any  great  alteration  in  States,  except  it  be  by  the  help 
of  Civil  Occafions.  There  be  three  manner  of  Plan- 
tations of  mw  SeBsj  By  the  Power  of  Signs  and  J\di- 
raclesy  by  the  Eloquence  and  Wifdom  ot  Speech  and  Ver~ 
[wafion^  and  by  the  S'word  ;  for  Martyrdows,  I  reckon 
them  amongft  Miracles,  becaufe  they  feem  to  exceed 
the  ftrength  of  Humane  Nature  :  And  I  may  do  the 
like  of  Superlative  and  Admirable  Holinefs  of  Life.  Sure- 
ly there  is  no  better  way  to  Hop  the  riling  of  m^i^ 
Setts  and  Schifms,  than  to  reform  abufes,  to  compound 
the  fmaller  differences,  to  proceed  mildly,  and  not 
with  Sanguinary  pcrfecutions  ',  and  rather  to  take  off 
the  principal  Authors  by  winning  and  advancing 
them  J  than  to  enrage  them  by  violence  and  bitter- 
nefs. 

The  Changes  and  Vicijjltude  in  Wars  are  many,  but 
chiefly  in  three  things :  In  die  Seats  or  Stages  of  the 
War  ,•  in  the  Weapns,  and  in  the  mav.mr  ot  the  Ccw- 
duB.  Wars  in  Ancient  Time,  feemed  more  to  move 
from  Eafl  to  Wejt:  For  the  Terjians,  AjJ'yrians,  Arabians, 
Tartars  (which  are  the  Invaders)  were  all  Eaftern 
People.  It  is  true,  the  Gauls  were  Weflern,  bur  we 
read  but  of  two  Incurfions  of  theirs,  the  one  to  Galio-^ 
Gracia,  the  Other  to  Rome.  But  Eafi  and  IVeJi  have  no 
certain  Points  of  Heaven,  and  no  more  have  the  Wars, 
either  from  the  Eafi  or  Wefi  any  certainty  of  Obfer- 
vation.  But  North  and  South  are  fixed,  and  it  hath 
feldom  or  never  been  feen,  that  the  far  Southern  Peo- 
ple have  invaded  the  Northern  ,  but  contrariwife. 
Whereby  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  Northern  Tratl  of  the 
World  is  in  nature  the  more  Martial  Religion  ,•  be  it 
in  refped  of  the  Stars  of  that  Hemifphcre,  or  of  the 
great  Continents  that  are  upon  the  North,  whereas 
the  South  Farr^  for  ought  that  is  known,,  is  almofr  a: I, 
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Seaj  or  (which  is  moft  apparent)  of  the  Cold  of  the 
Northern  Farts,  which  is  that^  which  without  Aid  of 
Difcipline  doth  make  the  bodies  hardeft^,  and  the  Cou- 
rages vvarniefl:. 

Upon  the  Breaking  and  Shivering  of  a  great  State  and 
Ewpirej  you  may  be  fure  to  have  fF'ars.  For  great 
Empires^  while  they  fland^  do  enervate  and  deftroy 
the  forces  of  the  Natives  which  they  have  fubdued, 
refting  upon  their  own  Proteding  forces^  and  then 
when  they  fail  alfb,  all  goes  to  ruine,  and  they  be- 
come a  Prey.  So  was  it  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
Emftre  ,•  and  likewife  in  the  Empire  of  Almain,  aft^r 
Charles  the  Great,  every  Bird  taking  a  Feather,  and 
were  not  unlike  to  befall  to  Spain,  if  it  fliould  break. 
The  great  Accejjions  and  Unions  of  Kingdoms  do  likewife 
ftir  up  Wars.  For  when  a  State  grows  to  an  Over- 
power^  it  is  like  a  great  flood  that  will  be  fure  to  over- 
flow. As  it  hath  been  feen  in  the  States  of  Rome,  Tur- 
kic, Spain,  and  others.  Look  when  the  World  hatH 
feweft  Barbarous  People,  but  fuch  as  commonly  will  not 
marry  or  generate,  except  they  know  means  to  live  ^ 
Cas  it  is  almoft  every  where  at  this  day,  except  Tar^ 
tarf)  there  is  no  danger  of  Inundations  of  People; 
but  when  there  be  great  Sboah  of  People,  which  go  on 
to  populate  without  forefceing  means  of  Life  and  Su- 
fl:entation,  it  is  of  neceflity  that  once  in  an  Age  or 
two,  they  difcharge  a  Portion  of  their  People  upon  o- 
ther  Nations,  which  the  ancient  Northern  People  were 
wont  to  do  by  Lot,  calling  Lot  what  part  fliould  fl:ay 
at  home,  and  what  iliouldfeek  their  Fortunes.  When  a 
JVarllke  State  grows  foft  and  iffeminate,  tkey  may  be  fure 
of  a  JVar  •  for  comnionly  liich  States  are  grown  rich 
in  the  time  of  their  Degenerating,  and  fo  the  Prey 
inviteth  ,  and  their  decay  in  valour  encourageth  a 
War. 

As  for  the  JVeapons,  it  hardly  falleth  under  Rule  and 
Obfervation  ,•  yet  we  fee  even  they  have  Returns  and 
Vtc'JJ:iH(ks,     For  certain  it  is,  that  Ordnance  was  known 
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in  the  City  of  the  Oxydrahes  in  India  ;  and  was  that 
which  the  Macedoniavs  called  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
and  Magick.  And  it  was  well  known^  that  the  ufe 
Ordnance  hath  been  in  China  above  2coo  Years.  The 
conditions  of  Weapons^  and  their  improvement  are  ; 
Fii-ft,  the  fetching  afar  off^  for  that  out-runs  the 
danger,  as  it  is  feen  in  Ordnance  and  Muskets.  Second- 
ly, The  flrength  of  the  Percuflion,  wherein  likewife 
Ordnance  do  exceed  all  Arietations,  and  ancient  Inven- 
tions. The  Third  is.  The  commodious  ufe  of  them  ; 
as  that  they  may  ferve  in  all  WeatherSjtJiat  the  Carriage 
may  be  light  and  manageable,  and  the  like. 
■  For  the  ConduH  of  the  Pf^ar  •  at  the  firft  Men  refted 
exreamly  upon  Numbo-,  they  did  put  the  Wars  likewife 
upon  main  Force  and  Valcur,  pointing  days  for  pitched 
Fields,  and  fo  trying  it  out  upon  an  even  match,  and 
they  were  more  ignorant  in  Banghjg  and  Arraying  their 
Battles.  After  they  grew  to  reft  upon  Nuwbery  rather 
Competent  than  Vaft,  they  grew  to  advantages  of  Place^ 
Cunning  Drjerjicns,  and  the  like  ;  and  they  grew  more 
skilful  in  the  ordering  of  their  Battles. 

In  the  Youth  ot  a  State, '  Jrws  do  flourifh ;  in  the 
middle  Age  of  a  State  Learning,  and  then  both  of  them 
together  for  a  time  :  In  the  dtdming  Age  of  a  State, 
Mechanical  Arts  and  Merchandize.  Learning,  hath  his 
Infancy  when  it  is  bur  beginning,  and  almoft  Chil- 
difh  5  then  his  Youth  when  it  is  Luxuriant  and  Juve- 
nile ,•  then  his  ftrength  of  Years,  when  it  is  folid  and 
reduced  ■  and  laftly,  his  Old  Age  ;  when  it  waxed  dry 
and  exhauft :  But  it  is  not  good  to  look  too  long  up- 
on thefe  turning  Wheels  of  I'lcijfitude,  left  we  become 
giddy.  As  for  the  Philology  of  them,  that  is  but  a  Cir- 
cle  of  Tales,  and  therefore  not  fit  for  thii  Writing 
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LIX. 

A  Fragment  of  an  Ejfay  of  Fame, 

'  1  'llE  Voeti  make  Fame  a  Monjfer.  They  defcribe 
-*■  her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly  ;  and  in  part 
gravely  and  fententioufly.  They  lay^  look  how  ma- 
ny Feathers  fhe  hath,  ^o  many  Eyes  flie  hath  underneath : 
{o  many  Tongues  ^  fo  many  Voices  ^  /he  pricks  up  lb  ma- 
ny Ears. 

This  is  a  flowijh  :   There  follow  excellent  Tarabks ; 
as  that  /he  gathereth  ftrength  in  going;  that  (he  goetli 
upon  the  ground,  and  yet  hideth  her  head  in  the 
Clouds.    That  in  the  day-time  /he  iltteth  in  a  Watch- 
Toiver,  and  fiieth  moll  by  Night :  That  /he  mingleth 
things  done,  with  things  not  done  :    And  that  /he  is 
a  terror  to  great  Cities :  But  that   which   palTeth  all 
the  reft  is :  they  do  recount  that  the  Earth,  Mother  of 
the  Gycnns,  that  made  War  againft  Jufiter,  and  were 
by  him  deftroyed,   thereupon,  in  anger,  brought  forth 
Fame :    For  certain  it  is,  that  Rebels  figured  by  the  G/- 
^nts  and    Siediticu:  Fames,  and   Lib  Is,  are   but    Brothers 
and  Sisfers  ;  Mafculine  and  Feminine.    But  now  if  a  Man 
can    tame  this  Movfitr,  and  bring  her  to  feed  at  the 
liand,  and  govern  her,  and  with  her  fiie  ether  raven- 
ing Fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  fomewhat  vvoi th.     But 
we  are  infeded  with  the  ftile  ot"  the  Foets.    To  fpeak 
now  in  a  fad  arid  ferious  manner :   There  h  not  in  all 
the  Politicks,  a  Vlace  lefs  handled,  and  m o^e  woi-thy 
to  be  handled,  than  this  of  Fame.     V/e  will  therefore 
Ipeak  of  thefe  joints.    What  are  falfe  Fames ;   and  what 
are  true  Fames ,-    and   how  they  may  be  beft  difcern- 
ed  i  how  Fames  may  be  fown  and  raifed  -:  how  they 
may  be  fpread  and  multiplied,  and  how  they  may  be 
checked  and  laid  dead  :    And  other  things  concerning 
the  Naiwe  of  Fame,    Fame  is  of  that  force^  as  there  is 
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fcarcely  any  great  Adion  wherein  it  hath  not  a  great 
partj  efpecially  in  the  War,  Mucianus  undid  Vhellius 
by  a  Fame  that  he  fcattered  ,•  that  i^itelUus  had  in  pur- 
pofe  to  remove  the  Legions  of  Syria  into  Germany  : 
snd  the  Legions  of  Germany  into  Syria  :  whereupon 
the  Legions  of  Syria  were  infinitely  inflamed.  Julius 
Cafar  took  Fompey  unprovided  ,  and  laid  ajleep  his 
induftry  and  preparations^  by  a  F<7wf  that  he  cunning- 
ly gave  out,  how  Cafar's  own  Soldiers  loved  him  not; 
and  being  wearied  with  the  Wars,  and  laden  with 
the  fpoils  of  Gaul,  would  forfake  him  as  ibon  as  he 
came  into  Italy.  Li'via  fetled  all  things  for  the  SucceC- 
fion  of  her  Son  Tiberius,  by  continual  giving  out,  that 
her  Husband  AuguHus  was  upon  recovery  and  amend- 
ment. And  it  is  an  ufual  thing  with  Baftiaji/s ,  to 
conceal  the  Death  of  the  great  Turk  from  the  Janiza^ 
ries  and  Men  of  War,  to  fave  the  Sacking  of  Confian- 
timple ,  and  other  Towns,  as  their  manner  is.  Themi- 
fiocles  made  Xerxes  King  of  Terjia  poft  apace  out  of 
Gr£cia,  by  giving  out  that  the  Grecians  had  a  purpofe 
to  break  his  Bridge  of  Ships,  which  he  had  made  athwart 
Hetleffont,  There  be  a  thoufand  fuch  like  Examples  ^ 
and  the  more  they  are ,  the  lefs  they  need  to  be  re- 
peated ,•  becaufe  a  Man  meeteth  with  them  every 
where  :  Therefore ,  let  all  wife  Governours  have  as 
great  a  watch  and  care  over  I'ame,  as  they  have  of  the 
Anions  and  defigns  themfelves. 

The  refi  was  notfmjiied. 
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LX. 

A  Civil  CharaSler  of  ]{i\ius  Cx(3X. 

JULIUS   C<iy£SAR  was  partaker  at  firft  of  an 
exercifed  Foftaiie  ,•  which  turned   to  his  benefit : 
For  it'  abated  the  haughtinefs  of  his  fpirit^  and  whet- 
ted his  Induftry.    He  had  a  Mind,  turbulent  in  his  De- 
fires  and  Affedions  ,•    but  in  his  judgment  and  under- 
ftanding  very  ferene  and  flacid  :    And  this  appears  by 
his  eafie  deliverances  of  himfelf,  both  in  his  Tranfa6ti- 
ons  and  in  his  Speech.     For  no  Man  ever  refolved 
more  fwifcly,  or  fpake  more  perfpicuoufly  and  plainly. 
There  was  nothing  forced  or  difficult  in  his  expreffions* 
But  in  his  will  and  appetite,  he  was  of  that  Conditi- 
on, that  he  never  refted  in  thofe  things  he  had  got- 
ten ;   but  ftill  thirfted  and  purfued  after  new  ,•   yet  fo, 
that  he  would  hot   rufti,  into  new  Aifairs  rafhly,  but 
fettle  and  make  an  end  of  the  former,  before   he  at- 
tempted fre/h '  Actions:    So   that  he  would  put  a  fea- 
fonable  period  to  all  his  Undertakings.    And  there- 
fore,    though   he   won  many  Battles  in  Sfdnj  and 
weakned  their  Forces  by  degrees  •    yet  he  would  ROt 
,  give  over,  nor  defpife  the  Relicks  of  the  Civil  War 
there,  till  he  had  feen  all  things  compofed  :    But  then 
aflbon  as  that  was  done,  and  the  State  fetled,  inftant- 
ly  he  advanced  in  his  Expedition  againft   the  Farthi^ 
arts. 

He  was,  no  doubt,  of  a  very  noble  Mind ;  but 
yet  fuch  as  aimed  more  at  his  f  articular  Advaficementy 
than  at  any  Merits  for  the  Common  Good,  For  he  re- 
ferred all  things  to  Himfelf ;  and  was  the  true  and  per- 
fed  Centre  of  all  his  A6lions.  By  which  means,  be- 
ing fo  faft  tied  to  his  Ends,  he  was  Hill  profperous, 
and  prevailed  in  his  Purpofes ;  Infomuch,  that  neither 
Country  J  nor  Religion^  nor  good  Turns   done  him,  nor 
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Kindred,  nor  Priendflnp  diverted  his  Appetite^  nor  brid^ 
led  him  from  purfuing  his  own  Ends.  Neither  was  he 
much  inclined  to  '}vorks  of  Ferpetuity  :  For  he  eftabliih- 
ed  nothing  for  the  future  ;  He  founded  no  fumptuous 
Buildings ;  He  procured  to  be  enaded  no  wholfome 
Lii7i^s,  but  ftill  minded  himfelf :  And  fo  his  thoughts 
were  confined  within  the  Circle  -bf  his  own  Life.  He 
fought  indeed  after  Fame  and  Refutatim,  becaufe  he 
thought  they  might  be  profitable  to  his  Defigns :  Other- 
wife^  in  1  is  inward  thoughts  be  propounded  to  himlelf 
rather  Abjolutenejs  of  Tower ,  than  Honour  and  Fame. 
For  as  for  Honour  and  Fame,  he  purfued  not  after  them 
for  themfelves  ,•  but  becaufe  they  were  thelnftruments 
of  Vowev  and  Greatnef}.  And  therefore  he  was  carri- 
ed on  through  a  Natural  Inclination^,  not  by  any 
Rules  that  he  had  learned^  to  effect  the  fole  Regiment ; 
and  rather  to  fw/9'  the  fame  than  to  feem  worthy  of  it. 
And  by  this  means  he  won  much  Reputation  amongft 
the  Veopk^  who  are  no  valuers  of  true  Worth  :  But  a- 
mongft  the  N&biliiy  and  great  Men,  who  were  tender 
of  their  own  Honours,  it  procured  him  no  more  than 
this,  that  he  incurred  the  Brand  of  an  Ambitious  and 


Daring;  Man. 
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Neither  did  they  much  err  from  the  Truth  who 
thought  him  fo  ,•  for  he  was  by  Nature  exceeding  bold; 
and  never  did  put  on  any  fhew  of  Modef.y,  except  it 
were  for  fome  purpofes.  Yet  notwithftanding,  he  fo 
atcempted  his  Boldntjs,  that  it  neither  impeached  him 
of  Rallinefs  ,•  nor  was  burthenfome  to  Men  ,•  nor 
rendred  his  Nature  fufpeded,  but  was  conceived  to 
fiow  out  of  an  Innate  Sincerity  and  freenefs  of  Beha- 
viour ,  and  the  Nobility  of  his  Birth  :  And  in  all  other 
chin^  he  palled,  not  for  a  Crafty  and  Deceitftd  Pcrfon, 
but  tor  an  open  hearted  and  fum?~dealivg'h\^n.  And 
whereas  he  was  indeed  an  yirch-PoUtician,  that  could 
counterfeit  and  dilfemble  fiifficiently  well ;  and  was 
wholly  compounded  ofFr^^^jand  Deceits ,  lothat  there 
was   notiiing  fmceri  m  him,  bat  ail  artifdal ;    yet  he 
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covered^  and  diiguiled  himfelf  Co,  that  no  fuch  Vices,* 
appeared  to  the  Eyes  of  the  World  ,-  but  he  was  gene- 
rally reputed  to  proceed  plainly  and  uprightly  with 
all  Men.  Howbeit,  he  did  not  ftoop  to  any  petty 
and  mean  Artifices,  as  they  do,  which  are  ignorant  in 
State  Employments  •  and  depend  not  fb  much  upon 
the  ftrength  of  their  own  Wits,  as  upon  the  Counfels 
and  Brains  of  others,  to  fapport  their  Authority ;  for 
he  was  skilled  in  the  Turnings  of  all  Humane  Affaii's ; 
and  tranfad:ed  all  Matters,  efpecially  thofe  of  high 
Confequence  by  himfelf,  and  not  by  others. 

He  v/as  lingularly  skilful  to  avoid  Ewy  •  and  found 
it  not  impertinent  to  his  Ends,  to  decline  that,  though 
it  were  with  fome  diminution  of  his  Dignity.  For 
aiming  at  a  Real  Fower,  he  was  content  to  pafs  by  all 
vain  Pomp  and  outward  jhews  of  Power  throughout 
his  whole  Life  ,-  Till  at  the  laft,  whether  high-flown 
with  the  continual  Exercife  of  Povj>er,  or  corrupted  with 
Fhtt erics,  he  affecSted  thQEnJigns  oiPover,  (the  Stile  and 
Diadem  of  a  Ki'//g,)  which  was  the  Bait  that  wrought 
his  Overthrow. 

This  is  true,  that  he  harboured  the  thoughts  of  a 
Kingdom  from  his  very  youth  :  And  hereunto  the  Ex- 
am fk  of  Sylla,  and  the  Kindred  of  Marius,  and  his  E~ 
mtilation  of  Pompey,  and  the  Corruption  and  Ambition  of 
the  Times,  did  prick  him  forward :  But  then  he  paved 
,  his  way  to  a  Kingdom,  after  a  wonderful  and  flrange 
manner.  As  firlt,  by  a  Popular  and  Seditious  Power  ; 
afterwards  by  a  Alilitary  Power,  and  that  of  a  General 
in  War.  For  there  was  required  to  effcd  his  Ends  ; 
Firll",  That  he  fhould  break  the  Poiuer  and  Authority  of 
the  Senate  ,•  which,  as  long  as  it  Hood  firm,  was  ad- 
verfe,  and  an  hindrance,  that  no  Man  could  climb 
•'to  Scveraignty  and  Imperial  Command.  Then  the  Power 
of  Craffus  and  Pomfey  was  to  be  fubdued  and  quelled, 
which  could  not  be  done  otherwife,  than  by  Arms, 
And  therefore  (as  the  -moll  Cumimg  Contri'ver  of  his 
own  Forttme)  he  laid  iiis  fu'ft  Foundation  by  Bribes ; 
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By  corrupting  the  Courts  of  Jrifiice,  by  renewing  tlie 
memory  of  Cains  Marhts^  and  his  party  ,*  For  moft  of 
the  Senators  and  Nobility  were  of  Syllas  FaBicn  :  by 
the  La7i^  of  diftributivg  the  Fields  amongft  the  Common 
Fiople  :  by  the  Sediticn  of  the  Tribunes,  where  he  was 
the  jrliithor  :  by  the  wadvefs  and  fwy  of  Catiline ,  and 
the  Confpirators,  unto  which  Adion  he  fecretly  blew  the 
Coals  I  By  the  Banifliment  of  Cicfrd?^  which  was  the 
greateft  Blow,  to  the  Authority  of  the  Ssnate,  as  might 
be  ,•  and  feveral  odier  the  like  Arts :  But  moil^  of  all 
by  the  Conjundion  of  CrajJ'us  and  Fompey,  both  betwixt 
themfelves,  and  with  him  ,•  which  was  the  thing  that  ft- 
niilied  the  work. 

Having  accomplifht  this  part,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
the  other  ;  which  was  to  make  ufe  of,  and  to  enjoy 
his  power.  For  being  made  Froconful  of  France  for  five 
years  ,•  and  afterwards  continuing  it  for  five  years 
more  ;  he  furniihed  himfelf  with  Arms  and  Legions, 
and  the  power  of  a  Warlike  and  Opulent  Fro'vince  ^  as 
was  formidable  to  Italy. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant,  diat  after  he  had  ftrength- 
ned  himfelf  with  Arms  and  a  Military  Fower,  neither 
CraJJits  nor  Fompey  could  ever  be  able  to  bear  up  againlt 
him  ,•  whereof  the  one  trufted  to  his  great  Riches,  the 
other  to  his  Fame  and  Reputation  ,•  the  one  decayed 
through  Age ,  the  other  in  Power  and  Authority  : 
And  neither  of  them  were  grounded  upon  true  and 
lading  Foundations.  And  the  rather,  for  that  he  had 
obliged  all  the  Senators  and  Magijhates :  And  in  a  v/ord, 
all  thole  that  had  any  power  in  the  Commcn-ivealthy 
fo  firmly  to  himfelf,  with  private  b^netits,  that  he  was 
fearlefs  of  any  Combination  or  Oppohtion  againft 
his  Defigns,  till  he  had  openly  invaded  tlie  Fmptrial 
Fewer. 

Which  things,  though  he  always  bare  in  his  Mind, 
and  at  the  laft  aded  it,  yet  he  did  not  lay  down  his 
former  perfon  ,•  but  coloured  things  fo ,  that  what 
^ivitii  the   realbnablenels  of  his  Demands,  what  with 
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his  pretences  of  Peace^  and  what  with  the  moderate 
ufe  of  his  Succeffes,  he  turned  all  the  En'vj  of  the  Jd- 
'verfe  Party,  and  feemed  to  take  up  Arms  upon  neceflity 
for  his  own  prefervation  and  fafety.  But  the  falfenels 
of  this  pretence  manifeftly  appeared  ,•  inafmuch  as 
loon  after  having  obtained  the  Regal  Po7i^er,a\\  Civil  War 
being  appeafed^  and  all  his  Rivals  and  Oppo/ites,  which 
might  put  him  to  any  fear^  being  removed  out  of  the 
way  by  the  ftroke  of  Death ;  notwithftanding  he  ne- 
ver thought  of  rcjigning  the  Republick ;  no,  nor  ever 
made  any  Hiew  or  offer  of  rejigning  the  fame.  Which 
ihewed  plainly,  that  his  ambition  of  being  a  King  was 
fetled  in  him,  and  remained  with  him  unto  his  laft 
breath.  For  he  did  not  lay  hold  upon  occafions,  as  they 
hapned^  but  moulded  and  formed  the  occafions,  ashim- 
felfpleafcd. 

His  chief  Abilities  confifted  in  Aiartid  Knowledge  • 
m  which  he  {o  excelled^  that  he  could  not  only  lead 
jan  Army,  but  7m.uld  an  Army  to  his  own  liking.  For 
be  was  not  more  skilful  in  managing  Affairs,  than  in 
ivinnmg  of  Hearts.  Neither  did  he  affed  this  by  any 
ordinaiy  Difcipline,  as  by  inuring  them  to  fulfil  all 
his  commands  •  or  by  ftriking  a  ihame  into  them  to 
difcbcy,  or  by  carrying  a  fevere  Hand  over  them  : 
But  by  fuch  a  way  as  did  vt'onderfuUy  Ifir  up  an  ala- 
crity and  chearfulnefs  in  them  :  and  did  in  a  fort 
alTure  him  of  the  Vidiory  aforehand,  and  which  did 
oblige  the  Soldier  to  him,  more  than  was  fit  for  a  Free 
Efiate.  Now  whereas  he  was  verfed  in  all  kinds  of 
Martial  Knoivledge ,  and  joyned  Civil  Arts  with  the 
Arts  of  War  ;  nothing  came  fo  fuddenly,  or  fo  un- 
lookt  for  upon  him,  for  which  he  had  not  a  remedy 
at  hand  :  And  nothing  was  foaverfe,  but  that  he  could 
pick  fomething  for  his  Turn  and  Benefit  out  of  it. 

He  fi:ood  fufficiently  upon  his  State  and  Greatnefs, 
For  in  great  Battels,  he  would  fit  at  home  in  the  Head 
t^^arter,  and  manage  all  Things  by  Mejfages,  which 
wrought  him  a  double  benefit,    f  irfl^  tbac  it  fecured 
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his  Verfon  more,  and  expofed  him  die  lefs  ro  D.'w^er. . 
Secondly,  that  if  ac  any  time  his  Army  was  vvorfted, 
he  could  put  new  fpirit  into  them  with  his  own  pre- 
fence,  and  the  Addition  o^  frejlj  Forces ^  and  turn  the 
Fortune  of  the  Day.  In  the  conducting  of  his  Ums,  he 
would  not  only  follow  former  Precedents,  but  lie  was 
able  to  devife  and  purfue  new  Stratagems,  according  as 
the  accidents  and  occafions  required. 

He  was  conftant,  and  iingularly  kind,  and  indul- 
gent in  his  Friend(infs  contraded.  Notwithftanding^ 
he  made  choife  of  fuch  Friends,  as  a  Man  might  eaii- 
ly  fee,  that  he  chofe  them  rather  to  be  Inflriiments  to 
his  Ends,  than  for  any -Goo^  will  towards  them.  And 
whereas,  by  Nature,  and  out  of  a  firm  Rcfolution,  he 
adhered  to  this  Principle  ,•  not  to  be  eminent  amongft 
Great  and  defervlng  Men  ,•  but  to  be  chief  amongft 
hiferiours  and  Vajjals :  he  chofe  only  mean  and  active 
Men,  and  fuch  as  to  whom  himfelf  might  be  all  in 
all.  And  hereupon  grew  that  faying  ,•  So  la  Csfar 
live,  thcugh  I  die  ,•  and  other  Speeches  of  that  kind. 
As  for  the  Nobility,  and  thofe  that  were  his  Peers,  he 
contraded  Friendiliip,  with  fuch  of  them  as  might  be 
ufeful  to  him,-  and  admitted  none  to  his  Cabinet  Coundly 
but  thofe  that  had  their  Fortunes  wholly  depending  up- 
on  him. 

He  was  moderately  furnifhed  with  good  Literature, 
and  the  Jrts ;  But  in  fuch  fort  as  he  applied  his  skill 
therein  to  Ci'vil  Policy.  For  he  was  well  read  in  Hijh- 
ry  :  and  was  expert  in  Rhetorick,  and  the  ^>;  cffpealk- 
irg.  And  becau{e  he  attributed  much  to  his  good 
Stars,  he  would  pretend  more  than  an  ordinary  Know- 
ledge in  Afircnomy.  As  for  Ehi^uence ,  and  a  prompt  £/o- 
cution,  that  was  Natural  to  him,  and  fwe. 

He  was  dilTolute,  and  propenfe  to  Folup:ucufvefs  and 
Tleajures  ^  which  ferved  well  at  firii:  for  a  Cover  to  his 
Ambition.  For  no  Man  v^ould  imagine,  that  a  Man 
fo  Icofely  given  could  harbour  any  Ambitious  and  Vaft 
Thoughts  in  his  Heart.    Notwithftanding,  he  fo  go- 
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verned  his  Fle^fures,  that  they  were  no  hindrance^  either 
to  his  prolitj  or  to  his  bufmefs :  And  they  did  rather 
whet,  than  dull  the  vigour  of  his  Mind.  He  was  Tcw- 
j>erate  2.1  his  Meals  ^  free  from  Nicenefs  and  Curiojity  in 
his  Lufis'y  pieafant  and  Magnificem  2.t -pMick  Interludes. 

Thus  being  accompiillied,  the  fame  thing  was  the 
Means  of  his  doim-fall  2Lt  lad,-  which  in  his  Beginnings 
was  a  ftep  co  his  Rije^  I  mean  his  Ajf'eBation  of  Vopula- 
rity  :  For  nothing  is  more  pcpular,  than  to  forgive  our 
Enemies.  Through  which^  either  Vertue  or  Cunnings  he 
loft  his  Life. 


LXI. 

'A  Civil  Char a^er  o/AuguftusCaefar. 

AUGUSTUS  C^SJR,  ('if  ever  ^ny  Mortal 
Man)  was  endued  with  a  great?tefs  of  Mind^  un- 
tiijlurhed  with  VcJfionSy  clear  and  well  ordered  ,•  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  High  Atchievements  which  he  perfor- 
med in  his  early  youth.  For  thole  perfons  which  are 
of  a  turbulent  iMature  or  Appetite ,  do  commonly 
pafs  their  youth  in  many  Errors  ^  and  about  their 
middle,  and  then,  and  not  before,  they  fnew  forth 
tlieir  tcrfcciions;  but  thofe  that  are  of  a  fedate  and 
calm  Nature,  may  be  ripe  for  great  and  glorious  Adi- 
eus in  their  youth.  And  whereas  the  Faculties  of  the 
Jvlindy  no  iels  than  the  ?arts  and  Members  of  the  Body, 
do  con  lift  and  fiouriih  in  a  good  temper  of  Health,  and 
Beauty,  and  Strength  ,•  So  he  was  in  the  firength  of  the 
Mind,  inferior  to  his  Unkle  Julius  ^  but  in  the  Health 
and  Beauty  of  the  Mlvd,  fuperior.  For  Julius  being 
of  ^n  unquiet  mid  uncompofed  Spirit,  (as  thofe,  who 
are  troubled  with  the  Falling-Sicknefs  for  the  moft  part 
are,  J  notvvithftanding  he  carried  on  his  own  ends  Vv/irh 
much  Moderation  and  Difcretion  ;  but  he  did  not  or- 
der 
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der  his  ends  well,  propounding  to  himfelf,  vaft  and 
high  Defigns,  above  the  Reach  of  a  Adortal  Man.  But 
Aviguflus,  as  a  Man  fober,  and  mindful  of  his  Mortali^ 
ty,  feemed  to  propound  no  other  ends  to  himfelf,  than 
fuch  as  were  orderly  and  well  weighed,  and  governed 
by  Reafon.  For  firft  he  was  delirous  indeed  to  have 
the  Rule  and  Frlnci^ality  in  his  hands  ,•  then  he  fought 
to  appear  worthy  of  that  Tower  which  he  jhould  ac- 
quire :  Next,  to  enjoy  an  High  Tlace,  he  accounted  but 
a  Tranfitory  Thing  :  Laftly,  He  endeavoured  to  do  fuch 
Aciions,  as  might  continue  his  memory,  and  leave  an  Im- 
frejjlon  of  his  good  Go-vernment  to  After  Ages.  And  there- 
fore, in  the  beginning  of  his  Age,  he  affe<5led  Power;  in 
the  middle  of  liis  Age,  Honour,  and  Dignity  ,•  in  the  de- 
cline o{  his  years,  Eafe  and  Fleafure;  and  in  thee»iof  his 
Life,  he  was  wholly  bent  to  Memory  and  Fofierity, 
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A  Fragment. 
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IN  Deliberatlves,  the  Point  is,  what  is  Good,  and 
what  is  Evil ;  and  of  Good  what  is  greater  ; 
and  of  Evil  what  is  lefs. 

So  that  the  Perfwader's  Labour,  is  to  make  things 
appear  Good  or  Evil,  and  that  in  an  higher  or  lo- 
wer Degree;  which  as  it  maybe  performed  by 
true  and  folid  Reafons,  (o  it  may  be  reprefented 
alfo  by  Colours,  Popularities,  and  Circumflances, 
which  are  of  fuch  force,  as  they  fway  the  ordina- 
ry Judgment  either  of  a  weak  Man,  or  of  a  wife 
Man,  not  fully  and  confi^erately  attending  and 
pondering  the  matter.  Befides  their  power  to  al- 
ter the  nature  of  the  Subjcd  in  appearance,  and 
fo  to  lead  to  Error,  they  are  of  no  lefs  ufe  to 
quicken  and  (Irengthen  the  Opinions  and  Perfwa- 
fions  which  are  true :  for  Reafons  plainly  delivered, 
and  always_after  one  manner,  efpecially  with  Fine 
and  Faftidious  Minds,  enter  but  heavily  and  dully  ; 
whereas  if  they  be  varied,  and  have  more  Life  and 
Vigour  put  into  them  by  thefe  Forms  and  Inflnua- 
tions,  they  caufe  a  flronger  Apprehenflon ,  and 
many  times  fuddenly  win  the  mind  to  a  Relblution. 
Laftly,  To  make  a  true  and  fafe  Judgment,  no- 
thing can  be  of  greater  Uie  and  Defence  to  the 
Ivlind,  than  the  Difcovering  and  Reprehenfion  of 
thcfe  Colours,  (hewing  in  what  Cafes  they  hoId,and 
in  what  they  deceive;  which,  as  itcannot  he  done, 
hue  out  of  a  very  univcrlal  knowledge  of  the  Na- 
ture of  things  ;  fo  being  performed,  it  fo  cieareth 
M'.n's  Judgment  and  Ek<^ion,  as  it  is  the  les  apt 
to  Hide  into  any  Error. 


'V'lza 


Capita  Sedionum,  quas  in  Bom  Mallpe  Colorum 
Tabula  continentur. 

\.f^Vi  cat  era:  Partes^vel  Se^iaffecundas  manimt' 
\^2  ter  deferunt,  cum  fingula  prmipatum  JtH 
vendicent ,  Melior  reliquis  'videtur.  Nam  primas 
^uceque  ex  zelo  videtur  fumereyfecundas  autem  ex  ve- 
to  S?  merito  trihuere. 

2.  Cujus  excellent ia,  vet  exaperafttm  Melior ;  id 
toto  genere  Melius. 

^.  Quod  ad  yerttatem  refertur,  Majus  efl,  quam 
quod  ad  Opiaionem.  Modus  autem  ^  prohatio  ejus, 
quod  ad  Opinionem  pertinet^  hcec  eft :  Quod  quis,  fi 
dam  putaret  forte,  fac^urus  non  eflet. 

4.  Quod  rem  integram  fervat,  Bonum  ;  Quod  fine 
receptu  eff.  Malum  ;  Nam  fe  recipere  non  pojfe,  im- 
potentias  genus  efl  ;  potent ia  autem  Bonum. 

5".  Quod  ex  plurilus  conftat^  &  divifihilihus,  eft 
Majus ,  quam  quod  ex  pauciorihas^  &  Magis  Vnum  : 
f^am  omnia,  per  partes  confiderata,  majora  videntur ; 
quare  &  pluralitas  partium  Magnitudinem  prce  fefert. 
Fortius  autem  operatur  pluralitas  partium,  fi  Ordo 
ah  fit  :  Nam  inducit  fimilitudinem  Infiniti,  fe"  impe- 
dit  comprehenjionem. 

6.  Cujus  privatio  hona.  Malum  :  Cujus  privatio 
ptala,  Bonum. 

7.  Quod  Bono  vicinum,  Bonum  :  Quod  a  Bono  re- 
fnotum,   Malum. 

8.  Quod  quis  culpa  fua  contraxity  Majus  Malum  : 
Quod  ah  exterffis  ir/Jponltur,  Minus  Malum. 

9.  Quod 


9.  Qlfoel  opera  ^  virtute  mflra  partum  e/f,  Majus 
Eonum :  Quod  ah  alieno  heneficio,  uel  ah  indulgentia 
FortmiBf  delatum  eft.  Minus  Bomm. 

10.  Gradus  Privationis  major  videtur,  quam  gra^ 
das  Dimintitioms  ;  &  rurfus  gradus  Inceptionis  major 
videtur,  quam  gradus  Incrementi. 

1 1.  Quod  laud  ant  homines  ^  celehrant^  honum  \ 
quod  vituperant  &  reprehendunf,  malum. 

IX.  Qjfod  etiam  ah  inimicis  laudatur,  magnum  Bo^, 
num ;  quod  vero  ah  amicis  reprehenditur,  magnum  Ma- 
lum. 


the 
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TheUQSjds  afthe  St6t\ons  of  the  Table  of  the  Cq- 
lours  of  Good  andEw')\,  rendredinto  EngUlh,  are 
as  fellow- 

'x^f^Ince  all  Parties,  pr  SeEls,  challenge  the  prehe- 
1^  minence  of  the  Firfi  Place  to  themfelves ;  that, 
to  which  all  the  refl  with  one  confent  give  the  Second 
Place,  feems  to  he  letter  than  the  others.  For  every 
cne  feems  to  take  the  Firjl  Place  out  of  Zeal  to  itfelf; 
hut  to  give  the  Second  where  it  is  really  due, 

i.  That  kind  is  altogether  beft,  whofe  Excellence, 
cr  Preheminence  is  lejL 

3.  That,  which  hath  a  relation  to  Truth,  is  Grea- 
ter than  that  which  refers  to  Opinion.  But  the  Mea^ 
fure^  and  Tryal  of  that,  which  belongs  to  Opinion, 
is  this :  It  is  that  which  a  Man  would  not  do,  if 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  known. 

4.  That,  which  keeps  a  matter  fafe  and  entire,  is 
Good ;  hut  what  is  deflitute  and  unprovided  of  Re- 
treat is  Bad.  For  whereas  all  Ability  of  Atling  is 
Good,  not  to  he  alle  to  withdraw  ones  felf,  is  a  kind  of 
hnfotency, 

5-.  That  which  confijls  of  more  Farts,  and  thofe  Di- 
vifible,  is  Greater,  and  more  one,  than  what  is  made 
up  0/ Fewer :  For  all  things  when  they  are  looked  up- 
on p'ece-meal,  feem  Greater  ;  when  alfo  a  Plurality 
of  Parts  make  a  /hew  of  a  Bulk  confiderahle :  Which 
a  Plurality  of  Parts  effeils  more  flrongly,  if  they  he  in 
no  certain  Order  ;  for  it  then  refemiles  an  infinity, 
a^d  hinders  the  comprehending  of  them. 

^  6.  That, 


6.  That,  ivhofe  Privation  {ox]  thelVant  ofvohiclj) 
is  Good,  is  in  itfeifEvW :  that,  whofe  Privation  {pt 
the  Want  whereof)  is  an  Evil,  is  in  it  felf  Good. 

7.  U^/:at  is  near  to  Good,  is  Good  ;  what  is  at  di^ 
fiance  from  Good,  is  Evil. 

8.  Jhat<f  which  a  Man  hath  procured  ly  his  cwn 
Default,  is  a  Greater  Mifchicf  (  or  Evil : )  thatj 
which  is  laid  on  him  ly  others,  is  a  Lefler  Evil. 

9.  That,  which  is  gotten  ly  our  own  Pains  andini 
duftry,  is  a  greater  Good :  that,  which  comes  ly  a* 
not  her  Man's  Courtefie,  or  the  Indulgence  of  Fortune^ 
is  a  leller  Good. 

I  o.  The  Degree  of  Privation  feems  Greater  than 
the  Degree  of  Diminution  :  And  again,  the  Degree  of 
Inception  {^or  Beginning)  feems  greater  than  the  DC' 
gree  of  Increafe. 

1 1.  That,  which  Men  commend  and  celelrate,  is 
good ;  thatywhich  they  difpraife  and  reprehend,  is  evih 

12.  That^  which  draws  commendation  even  from 
Enemies  J  is  a  great  Good ;  lut  that,  which  is  repre* 
bended  even  ly  Friends,  is  a  great  Evil, 


A  Table  of  the  Colours  (or  Appearames)  of  Good 
and  Evil;  and  their  Degrees,  as  Places  of  Per* 
Jwafion,  and  Diffwafion,  and  their  feveral  FaUaxes^ 
and  the  Elenchs  of  them. 

I.  ^^XJl  cater  a;  Tartesy  'vel  SeBa,  fecundas  unammiter 
V^  deferttnty  cum  [insula  princi^atum  fibi  vendkent^ 
Alelior  rdicjun  'videtur.  Nam  primas  quaque  ex  z,eIo  w- 
detnr  ftimtre^  fecundas  autem  ex  'vero  df*  werito  tribaere. 
That  is. 

Since  all  Parties,  or  Seds,  challenge  the  Preheminence, 
of  the  firji-  Place  to  themfelves  ,*  that,  to  which  all 
the  reft  with  one  confent  give  the  fecond  Place,  feems 
to  be  better  than  the  others.  For  every  one  feems  to 
take  the  firfi  Place  out  of  zeal  to  it  felf,  but  to  give 
the  fecond  where  it  is  reall}'  due, 

Co  Ckero  went  about  to  prove  the  SeA  of  Jcademkhl 
^  which  fufpended  all  JJfe'veration,  for  to  be  the  hefi. 
For,  jahh  he^  ask  a  Stoick,  which  Philofophy  ts  true,  be 
■will  prefer  his  own  :  then  ask  him,  which  approacheth  (next^ 
the  Truth,  he  wnll  confefs,  the  Academicks.  So  deal  with 
the  Epicure,  that  willfcant  endure  the  Stoick  to  be  in  fight 
ofljim^  fo  foon  as  he  hath  placed  himfelf,  he  will  place  t6e 
Academicks  next  him. 

So  if  a  Prince  took  divers  Competitors  to  a  place, 
and  examined  them  feverally,  whom  next  themlelves 
they  would  chiefly  commend,'  It  were  like  the  ablefi^ 
man  ftould  have  the  moft  fecond  Voices. 

The  Fallaic  of  this  Colour  happeneth  oft  in  refpe<51:  of 
En-zy;  for  men  are  accuftomed,  after  thcwfdves,  and 
tf^ir  own  fafntn^  to  irrtime  unto  them  which  axe  fof- 

N  teft. 
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teft,  and  are  leap  in  their  wajy  in  deipight  and  deroga- 
tion of  them,  that  hold  them  harJefi  to  it.  So  that  this 
Colour  of  Meliority  and  Frehem'mence  is  a  fign  of  Enerva- 
tion and  Weaknefi. 

2.  Cujus  excellent uiy  'vd  exuperantia  Mdior^  id  toto  gmsre 
Melius.    That  is. 

That  kind  is  altogether  heB,  whofe  Excellence,,  or  Pre- 
heminence  is  beft. 

A  Ppcrtaining  to  this  are  the  Forms :  Let  us  mt  wan- 

•*  *•  der  in  generalities.  Let  us  compare  particular  vjith 
f articular ,  &:c.  This  appearance  ,  though  it  feem  of 
flrcngthj  rather  Logical  than  Rheiorical,  yet  is  very  oft  a 
Fallax. 

Sometimes ;  becaufe  ibme  things  are  in  kind  very  ca- 
fual^  which  if  they  efcape,  prove  excellent :  fo  that 
the  iW  is  inferior^  becaufe  it  is  fo  fubjed:  to  peril ; 
but  that^  which  is  excellent,  being  proved,  is  fuperior. 
As  the  Bloflbm  of  March,  and  the  Bloilbm  of  J^Uy, 
whereof  the  French  Verfe  goeth ; 

Burgeon  de  Mars,  enfans  de  Faris, 
Si  un  efchape,  bicn  'vaut  dix. 

So  that  the  BlofTom  of  May  is  generally  better  than  the 
Bioilbm  of  M-'Tcb  j  and  yet  the  beft  BloiToin  of  March 
is  better  than  the  beii  Blollbm  of  May. 

Someti-.vi:sy  becaufe  the  nature  of  ibme  kinds  is  to  be 
more  e^^acl,  and  more  ind^jjirtnt,  ar.d  not  to  have  very 
diftant  Degrees ;  as  hath  been  noted  m  the  warmer 
Climates,  the  people  are  ^:':?f >'-;'//}' mote  wile,  but  in  the 
Ncrtbem  Clir/jflte^  the  Wits  of  chiif  are  greater.  So  in 
.  many  Armies,  if  the  matter  fhou'd  be  trvcd  by  Duel 
,  between  ^5i'i)  Champlc::s,  the  Vicrory  iaouid  go  on  the 
me.  ildcj;  and  yet,  if  it  were  try ed  by  the  gro[s,  it 
would  go  on  the  otkr  fide.    For  Excdknciej  go  as  it 

were 
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were  by  chance,  but  kinds  go  by  a  wor^  ctfrf^/^  Nature 
as  by  Difciplive  in  War. 

Laftly,  Many  /^.Wj  have  much  J'ffw/^,  which  coun- 
tervail that  which  they  have  excellent  ,•  and  therefore 
generally  Met^d  is  more  precious  than  Stone,  and  yet  a 
Diamond  is  more  precious  than  Gold. 

3.  Quod  ad  Veritatem  refeftur,  Majus  efi,  quam  tjmd  ad 
Opinionew.  Modus  autem  ^  probatio  ejus,  quod  ad  Opi- 
nionem  pertinet,  hac  esl :  Quod  quis^  fi  clam  putareC 
fore_,  fadurus  non  eflet.  That  is_, 

That  which  hath  relation  to  Truth,  is  greater  than  that 
which  refers  to  Opinion.  But  the  Meafure,  and  Try- 
al  ofthatj  which  belongs  to  Opinion,  is  this :  It  is  that 
"which  a  Man  VJould  not  do,  if  he  thought  it  would  not 
he  kno'wn. 

SO  the  Epicures  fay  to  the  Stoich  Felicity  placed  ill 
Vertue  •  that  it  is  like  the  felicity  of  a  Flayer,  v^ho, 
if  he  were  left  of  his  Auditors,  and  their  Applanfe, 
Would  ftreight  be  out  of  Heart  and  Countenance  ^ 
and  therefore  they  call  Vertue,  bonum  tbeatrale  ^  that  is, 
a  Stage  good.     But  of  Riches  the  Toet  faith, 

Topulus  me  Jibulat, 
At  mihi  plando:  i.e. 

Me  People  hifs  abroad, 
But  I  my  [elf  applaud. 

And  of  Tleafure, 

Grata  fub  irfto 
Gaudia  corde  premens,  'Vultu  fimulatoVudorcfn:  \.t, 

"  Your  welcome  Joys  "within  let  fiifled  lie, 
^^  But  counterfeit  ahri  id  a  Modeft>'. 

K  t  The 
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The  Ffillax  of  this  Colour  is  fomewhat  fubril^  though 
the  Anfwer  to  the  Example  be  ready :  For  Verttte  is 
not  cholen  propter  auram  popularem,  for  the  applaufe  of 
Teople  ^  but  contrarivvife^  Maxlme  omnium  teipfum  rcvo-e- 
re,  a  Man  ought  to  ftand  moft  in  awe  of  hinifelf  ^  fo 
as  a  Vertucus  Man  will  be  Vertuous  in  folitudine^  in  a 
Defart^  and  not  only  i?t  theatro^  upon  the  Stage  :  though 
percafe  it  will  be  more  ftrong  by  Glory  and  Fame,  as  an 
He^y  which  is  doubled  by  Reflexion.  But  that  denieth 
the  Suppc/itkn,  it  doth  not  reprehend  the ivz//^^^  where- 
of the  Rcpreht7;fion  is  a  Law^  that  Vertue  (fuch  as  is 
joyned  with  Labour  and  ConflidJ  would  not  be  cho- 
len, but  for  Fame  and  Opinion  ,•  yet  it  followeth  not, 
that  the  chief  Motiaje  of  the  Eledion  Hiould  not  be  real, 
and  for  it  fdf;  for  Fame  may  be  only  caufa  impaljiva^ 
the  impelling  or  wgmg  Caufe,  and  not  cau[a  conifitucns^ 
or  efjciens,  the  conHitnting,  or  efficient  Caufe.  As  if 
there  were  two  Horfes,  and  the  one  would  do  better 
without  the  Spur  than  the  other  :  but  again,  the  other 
with  the  Spur  would  far  exceed  the  doing  of  the  former, 
giving  him  the  Spur  alfo  ;  yet  the  latter  will  be  judg- 
ed to  be  the  better  Horfe  :  and  the  Form,  as  to  fay. 
Tup,  the  Life  of  this  Horje  is  but  in  the  Spur,  will  not 
ferve  as  to  a  wife  Judgment :  for,  fince  the  ordinary 
JnSrumcnt  of  Horfmanihip  is  the  Spur^  and  that  it  is 
no  matter  of  Impediment  or  Burthen,  the  FJorfe  is  not  to 
be  accounted  the  lefs  of,  which  will  not  do  well  with- 
cut  the  Spur,  but  the  other  is  to  be  reckoned  rather  a 
Delicacy,  than  a  Vertue.  So  Glory  and  Honour  are  the 
Spurs  to  Vertue  :  and,  although  Vertue  would  lavguijh 
without  them,  yet  fmce  they  be  always  at  hand  to 
attend  Vertue,  Vertue  is  not  faid  to  be  the  lefs  cholen 
for  it  J  elf ,  becauie  it  needed  the  Spur  of  Fame  and  Re- 
putation. And  rheretbre  that  Polltion,  Nota  ejus  rei, 
ijuod  propter  Opinioftem,  (j^  non  propter  veritatem  eligitur, 
hcvc  esi ;  Quod  quis,  ji  clam  putaret  fore,  faBurus  non  efjtt  • 
( 'That  is.  That  the  Mark  of  a  Thing  chofen  for  Opi- 
nion^ and  not  for  Truth-fake ^  is  this,  That  one  would 
3   ..  not 
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not  do  it,  if  he  thought  it  would  not  be  known;,)  is  re- 
prehended. 

^.  Q^uodrem  integram  fer'uat,  Bovum:  quod  Jinerece^tu  est ^ 
Alalum.  Nam  ferec'i^ere  7ion ^oJJ'e^  iwpottnti/e genus  eH : 
pttvt'ui  autem  Bonum :  That  is_, 

That,  which  keeps  a  matter  fafe  and  entire,  is  Good  : 
but  what  is  deftitute,  and  unprovided  of  a  retreat,  is 
had.  For,  whereas  all  Ability  of  Ading  is  Good, 
not  to  be  able  to  withdraw  ones  felf,  is  a  kind  of  Im- 
potency. 

HEreof  (Ly£fop  framed  the  Fahle  of  the  two  Frogs, 
that  confulted  together  in  the  time  of  drought, 
(when  many  Plajles  that  they  had  repaired  to  were 
drj,)  what  was  to  be  done :  and  the  one  propounded  to 
go  down  into  a  deep  ffell,  becaufe  it  was  like  the  ^Va- 
ter  would  not  fail  there  ,•  but  the  other  anfwered.  Tea, 
hut  if  it  do  fail,  how  jJiall  we  get  up  again  ?  And  the 
Rtajcn  is,  that  Humane  Actions  are  fo  tmcertain,  and  lub- 
jeA  to  perils,  as  that  feemeth  the  hefl-  courfe,  which 
had  moft  pajfages  out  of  it.  Appertaining  to  this  Per-f 
fwaHon,  the  jFo/-wj  are,  Tou  Jliall  engage  jour  f  If :  on  the 
other  fide,  Tantum,  quantum  'voles,  fumes  ex  fcrtuna,  i.  e. 
Take  what  Lot  you  will,-  or,  you  pall  keep  the  matter 
in  your  own  Hand.  The  repreherfon  of  it  is,  that  prc- 
ceedivg  ami  refol'ving  in  all  actions  is  necejj'ary.  For,  as  he 
faith  well.  Not  to  rejolve,  is  to  nfol-vt-,  and  many  times 
it  breeds  as  many  nec(jjlties,  and  engageth  as  far  ia 
(bme  other  fort,  as  to  refolve.  So  it  is  but  the  covet- 
cus  Man  s  Difeafe  tranflated  in  power  ^  for  the  cc-x^tous 
Man  will  enjoy  nothing,  becaule  he  will  have  his  full 
ftore,  and  pojJibiUty  to  enjoy  the  more  ^  fo,  by  this  Rea- 
I'bn,  a  Man  fhould  execute  nothing,  becaufe  he  fhould 
be  ftill  inclifj'erent ,  and  at  liberty  to  execute  any  thing. 
Belides  Necejfity  and  this  fame  Jalla  efi  alea,  or,  orce 
having  cajl  the  Dke^  hath  many  times  an  advaiitage  ; 

N  5  becaufe 
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becaufe  it  awaketh  tho^fowers  ^  the  mind,  and  ftrength-. 
neth  endeavour,  (Ceteris  pares,  necejjltate  certe  fuperiores 
ijiis ;)  which  are  able  to  deal  -with  any  others,  but  ma- 
fier  thefe  upon  mce^tty. 

t^,  Quodexflurihtiscovfiat,  (^  di'vijibilihusy  efimajus,  quam 
ojuod  e:i  Jiauciortbus,  d^  wagu  JJnum  :  nam  omnia,  per 
partes  conjiderata,  majora  'videntur  ^  ^uare  (^  pluralitas 
partium  Magnitudinem  pra  fe  fert.  Fcrtins  autem  ope- 
'tatur  Tluralitas  partium,  fi  Or  do  ahfit  :  nam  indttcit  ji~ 
militudinem  Jnjiniti,  d^  impedit  comprehenjionem  ,•  That 
is, 

That^  which  confifts  of  more  parts,  and  thole  Divijihle, 
is  greater,  and  more  One,  than  what  is  made  up  of 
ftwer  ^  for  all  things,  when  they  are  looked  upon 
jpiece-meal,  fcpm  greater  ;  whence  alfo  a  purality  of 
Parts  make  fhew  of  a  Bulk  confiderable  ,  which  a 
Plurality  of  Parts  efFe(5ts  more  ftronglyj^if  they  be  in 
no  certain  Order  ;  for  it  then  refembles  an  Infinity, 
and  hinders  the  comprehending  of  them. 

''I  'H I S  Colour  feemeth  palpable  ,  for  it  is  not  Tlura^ 
^  Uty  of  Varts,  without  Majority  of  Tarts,  that  ma- 
Keth  the  total  greater  ,*  yet  neverthelefs,  it  often  carries 
the  w/W  away  ^  yea,  it  dcceiveth  the  fi?!fe;  as  it  feem- 
eth to  the  Eye  a  ihorter  diftance  o^way,  if  it  be  ail  dead 
and  continued,  than  if  it  have  Trees,  or  Buildijgs,  or  any 
other  w^rX^j,  whereby  the  Fye  may  divide  it.  So  when  a 
^reat-mo7iied  man  hath  divided  his  Chefts,  and  Coyns,  and 
Bags,  he  feemeth  to  himfe'if  richer  than  he  was.  And 
therefore  rhe  way  to  ampHfie  any  thing  is  to  break  it,  and 
to  make  Jj:atomy  of  it  in  Jcveral  parts,  and  to  examine 
k  according  to  ftvtrrd  clnumfiames.  And  this  maketh 
the  greater  /hew,  if  it  be  done  -withotn  Order,  for  confu- 
fion  maketh  things  mtifier  more.  And  befides,  what  is 
fet  down  by  Order  and  Di-vlfion,  doth  demonllrate,  that 
liothing  is  ///  out  or  emitted  ,•  but  all  is  there ;  whereas, 

if 
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if  it  be  72^it/jcut  Oriltr,  both  the  mind  compreheviieth  left 
that  which  is  fet  down^  and  befides  it  ieavedi  a  fulpi- 
cion,  as  if  Tnor;  might  be  /:.W  than  is  cxfrejjecL 

This  Colour  deceivethj  if  the  mind  of  him  that  is  to 
be  perfvvadcdj  do  of  'm^cVl  werconcei've  ov  prejudge  of 
th.e  greiztvefi  of  any  thing  ;  for  then  the  breaking  of  it 
will  make  it  feem  ufs,  becaule  it  makes  it  to  appear 
more  according  to  the  T>utb.  And  therefore,  if  a  Man 
be  in  Sickmfs  or  Pain,  the  time  will  feem  longer  -with- 
cut  a  Clock,  or  Hjtirghrfsy  tiian  "u/hh  it :  for  the  mind 
doth  'valui  e'uery  tKcmmt ;  and  then  the  Hotfr  doth  ra- 
ther fun:  up  the  KorTierits  than  di'vUe  the  Day.  So  in  a 
dead  Fla'm  the  -^i^ay  feemeth  the  longer  J  becaufe  the  Eye 
hath  pre-conceived  it  j?-wrfr,  than  the  tmth:  and  the/r«- 
ffrati?;^  of  that  maketh  it  feem  longer  than  the  truth. 
Therefore,  if  any  Man  have  an  <njer-great  Opinion  o£  any 
thing ,  then  if  another  think,  by  breaking  it  into  fe^ 
'veral  Con/iderations,  he  /hall  make  it  feem  greater  to  him, 
he  will  be  deceii/ed.  And  therefore,  in  fach  Cafes^  it  is 
not  fafe  to  di-vide^  but  to  extol  the  Entire  ftill  in  general. 

Anothier  Cijfe,  wherein  this  Colour  deceivetb,  is,  when 
the  matter  broken,  or  divided^  is  not  comprehended  by  the 
fence,  or  made  at  once  in  r^tfpedt  of  the  diJhdBing  or 
fcatttring  of  it :  and  being  entire ,  and  not  di'vided,  is 
comprehended.  As  an  Hutuhcd  Vounds  in  Heaps  of  fi've 
founds  will  fhew  -more  than  in  one  grofs  Heap  :  fo  as  the 
Heaps  be  all  upon  one  Table  to  be  feen  at  once,  other- 
wife  not.  As  Flov^crs,  growing  fcattered  in  di'vers  Beds, 
will  fliew  more,  than  it  they  did  grow  in  one  Bed :  {o 
as  all  thofe  Bed:  be  within  a  Plot,  that  they  be  obje(^ 
to  view  at  o?;ce ;  otherwile  not.  And  therefore  men, 
whofe  Living  lyeth  together  in  o?je  Shire,  are  commonly 
counted  gj-eater  latuled,  than  thofe,  whofe  Livings  are 
Jifperfid,  though  it  be  more;  becaufeof  theworzcf  andcow- 
prehenfton. 

A  third  Cafe,  wherein  this  Colour  deceivetb,  which  is 
not  fo  properly  a  Caf  or  Rcprehen/ion,  as  it  is  a  cotrnter 
Colour,  being  in  efied   as  Urge  as  the  Colour  it  felf  is, 

N  4  0/nnis 
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Omnh  compojitlo  indigent i^e  cujufdam  'videtur  effe  particeps. 
That  every  Compolition  feems  to  partake  of  a  certain 
want  ,•  becaufe,  if  owe  thing  would  ferve  the  turn,  it 
were  ever  kfi ;  but  it  is  the  DefeB  and  ImperfeBion  of 
things  that  hath  brought  in  that  help  to  piece  them  up : 
as  it  is  faidj  *  Martha,  Martha,  attendis 
*  Luke  10.41,4a.  ad  plurima,  mum  fufficit :  that  is,  Mar- 
tha^ Martha,  thou  art  troubled  about 
many  things  ,•  one  thing  is  fuificient.  So  iikewife 
hereupon  ^Aijop  framed  the  Fahle  of  the  Fox  and  the 
Cat :  wherein  the  Fox  bragged,  what  a  number  of  jlnfts 
and  denjices  he  had,  to  get  from  the  Hounds ;  and  the 
Cat  faid.  He  had  but  cne,  which  was  to  climb  a  Tree  ^ 
which  in  proof  was  better  worth  than  all  the  reft ;  where- 
of the  Proverb  giQW, 

Muha  novit  Vulpes,  fed  Felis  unum  magnum^ 

Reynar^d  the  Hounds  to  Icape  had  fliifts  not  fmall. 
Grimalkin  only  one^  as  good  as  all. 

And  in  the  Moral  of  this  Fable,  it  comes  Iikewife  tQ 
pals.  That  a  good  fure  Friend  is  a  better  help  at  a  pinch, 
than  all  the  Stratagems  'and  Policies  of  Man  s  own  wit.  So 
it  falleth  out  to  be  a  common  Error  m  Negotiating^  where- 
as Men  have  many  Reefons  to  induce  or  perfwade,  they 
ftrive  commonly  to  utter,  and  ufe  them  all  at  once,^ 
which  weakeneth  them.  For  it  argueth,  as  was  faid,  a 
needinefs  in  every  of  the  Reafons  by  it  felf,  as  if  one  did 
not  truft  to  any  of  them,  but  fled  from  one  to  another j^ 
lielping  himfelf  only  with  that. 

Ft  qua  nop  prpfunt  firgula,  mult  a  juvant, 

And  what  helpd not  alone  before, 

Poth  help  full  well,  v/hen  joynd  with  more. 


Jndeed;, 
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Indeed^  in  a  fet  Speech  in  an  Jljcn/hlj,  it  Is  exped;ed, 
a  Man  Ihould  ufe  all  his  Reafom  in  the  Cafe  he  hand- 
leth :  but  in  private  peyfwa/tcns  it  is  always  a  great 
Error. 

A  fourth  Cafe,  wherein  this  Colour  may  be  reprehendei 
is  in  relped:  of  that  fame  "vis  unit  a  fortior,  the  acknow- 
ledged lhe7Jgth  of  an  mited  Power  ;  according  to  the 
Tale  of  the  FRENC H  Kivg,  who,  when  the  En7pe~ 
rors  Embajfador  had  recited  his  AiaHers  Style  at  large^ 
which  COnfifteth  of  mavy  Countries,  and  Dcmiriiovs,  the 
FRENCH  KING  willed  his  Ch^.vcelkr,  or  other  il^/- 
nifier,  to  repeat  over  FRANCE  as  many  times  as  the 
other  had  recited  the  feveral  DorMinions  ^  intending,  it 
was  equi'valent  with  them  all,  and  more  compelled  and 
united. 

There  is  alfo  appertaining  to  this  Colour  another  Feint, 
why  breaking  of  a  thing  doth  help  it  ^  not  by  way  of 
adding  a  fhew  of  Magnitude  unto  it,  but  a  note  oi Ex- 
cellency and  Rarity  :  whereof  the  Forms  are_,  Where  yea 
fliall  find  fuch  a  Co?icurnnce  ?  Great,  but  not  cowpleat:  for 
it  ieems  a  left  work  ot  Nature  or  Fortune,  to  make  any 
thing  in  his  kind  greeter  than  ordinary,  than  to  make  a 
ftrajige  Compofition.  Yet,  if  it  be  narro-wly  confidered, 
this  Cckur  will  be  7-(pyehtndtd,  or  aiccu?jtrul,  by  impu- 
ting to  all  Excellencies  in  Con^pcfitions  a  kind  of  Fonjfivy, 
or  (at  leaft^)  a  Cc^jualiy,  or  Jtop^r/dy :  for  fi cm  that, 
which  is  excellent  in  greatncjs,  fomewhatmay  be  ti^hn, 
or  there  may  be  a  iJtcay,  and  yet  Jufficitnt  left ;  but 
from  that  which  hath  his  price  in  Con.pcfition,  if  yea 
take  an-ay  any  thing,  or  any  part  do  pnl,  all  is  Di^~ 
cr,:cc.. 


Cuius. 
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6.  Cufus  Vrivatto  bona.  Malum  :  cujus  Vri'vatio  mala^  Bo- 
num.     That  is. 

That,  whofe  Privation  (or,  the  want  of  which)  is  Good, 
is  in  it  felf  £w7 :  that  whofe  Privation  {or,  the  want 
thereof j  is  an  Evil,  is  in  it  lelf  Good. 

THE  Forms  to  make  it  conceived,  that  that  was  £w7, 
which  is  changed  for  the  hetter,  are.  He  that  is  in 
Hell  thinks  there  is  no  Hea'ven.  Satis  tjuercus  •  Acorns  ivere 
good  J  till  Bread  -was  founds  &c.  And  on  the  other  fide, 
the  forms  to  make  it  conceived,  that  that  wsLsgoo^l,  which 
was  changed  for  the  ivorfe,  are  ;  Bona  magts  carendo  ^uam 
fruendo  [entimus :  That  is,  we  underftand  die  Goodnels 
of  things  more  by  wanting,  than  enjoying  them.  Bona 
K  tergo  formojtjjima :  i.  e.  Good  things  never  appear  in  their 
fuU  Beauty,  tiU  they  twn  their  back,  and  be  gotJig  away,  5CC. 

The  Refreheitjion  of  this  Colour  is.  That  the  Good  of 
E'vil  which  is  removed,  may  be  efteemed  Good  or  Evil 
comparatively',  and  not  pojitively  or  Jimply.  So  that  if 
the  Privation  be  Goody  it  follows  not,  that  the  former 
condirion  was  Evil,  but  lefs  Good:  For  the  Flaver  or 
Bloffom  is  a  fojitive  Good ;  although  the  remove  of  it,  to 
give  place  to  the  Fruit,  be  a  comparative  Good.  So  in 
the  Tale  of  ty£fop,  when  the  old  fainting  man  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  call  down  his  Burthen,  and  called  for  Death  ,- 
and  when  Death  came  to  know  his  will  with  him,  faid. 
It  was  for  nothings  but  to  help  him  up  wah  his  burthen  again: 
It  doth  not  follow,  that  becaufe  Death,  which  was  the 
privation  of  the  Burthen,  was  ;//,  therefore  the  Burthen, 
was  good.  And  in  this  part  the  ordinary  Form  o£  Malum 
Nece£farium,  Si  neceifary  Evil,  aptly  reprehended  this  CV 
lour:  For  privatio  mrdi  neceff'arii  efi  mala,  the  privation 
of  a  nccclTary  Evil  is  Evil,-  and  yet  that  doth  not  con- 
vert the  Nature  of  the  necejjary  Evil,  but  it  is  Evil. 

Again  it  comerh  rometimes  to  pafs,  that  there  is  an 
e^ualiry  in  thz  chixngQ  o£  privation,  and  (as  it  were)  a 

Dilemma 
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Dilemma  honi^  of  the  qood^  or.  Dilemma  *  Curruptk  vni- 
mali,  of  the  Eyih  fo  that  the  *  corrupt-  ''Jj^j^''^'' 
on  oione  Good  is  a  Generation  of  the  other. 

Sarti  pater  ajuus  utrique  efi  •* 

Both  Chances  the  fame  equal  Parent  have : 

And  contrarily,  the  remedj  of  the  o?te  Evil,  is  the  dc-- 
cajion  and  commencement  o(  another;  as  in  5'9'//tf  and  C^^?- 

^.  ^«oi  Bono  'oicimtmy    Sonum:   ^uod  a  Bono  remotuyr^ 
Malum.    That  is. 

What  is  near  to  Good^  is  Good:  What  is  at  diftance 
from  Good,  is  Evil. 

SUCH  is  the  Nature  of  things,  that  things  contrary y 
and  difiant  in  natttre  and  t^ualitj;  and  alfb  fevered 
and  disjoined  in  Fla^e  ,•  and  things  /;i:e,  and  confentivg  in 
(^luiUty^  are  f  laced,  and  (as  it  were  J  cjuartered  together: 
For  partly,  in  regard  of  the  Nature,  tofpread,  multiply 
and  /K/e^/  in  fimilitude  ^  and  partly,  in  regard  of  the 
Nature  tO  break,  expel,  and  alter  that  which  is  difagreea- 
hle  and  contrary,  moit  things  do  eicher  ajj'ociate,  and 
</r^:z^  wf^r  to  themfelves  the  like,  or  (at  lealt)  cjfimtlate 
to  themfelves  that  which  approacbeth  near  them,  and  do 
alfb  drive  aTi'aj^bafe,  and  exterminate  their  contraries.  And 
that  is  the  r£^/i7?  commonly  yielded,  why  the  middle 
Region  of  the  -^/>  fhould  be  coldefi;  becaufe  the  Sun 
and  Stars  are  either  /^o?  by  DireH  Beams,  or  by  reflcEii- 
en.  The  ^/>f^  £f^wj  heat  the  upper  Region  ;  the  reficBed 
Beams  from  the  Earth  and  5ftfj,  heat  the  UvJtr  Region. 
•  That  which  is  in  the  mid'fi,  being  farther  diflant  in 
place  from  thcfe  tii^o  Regions  of  -^f;/r,  is  moft  diftant  in 
Nature,  that  is  coldeff-,  which  is  that  they  term  cold,  or 
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*  Antipei^Waftt  K  z  Phi-     hot,  ter  *  JnUperlJla/in,  thut  k,    en^ 

t^frilJ^'^'^V^I'     -virmin^  by  contraries:  which  was 
SDg  a  repHlfion .  on  every       ■      r-  ^ ,  ■'      ,         ,     ,  ,     c  .      i  • 
part,  rvhereby  either  Neat    plealantly  taken  hold  pt  Dy  bim, 

er  Cold  is  made  more Jlrong  who  faid^  that  a?}  hoiieft  man /» 
initfelf,  by  the  rejiraintn^  tJjefe  daysmuH^  needs  be  more  hcneft 
^  ^'  than  in  Ages  heretofore^  proprer  An- 

tiperiftafin,  becaiife  thejlnttring  of  hi^in  the  mid Ji  of  Con- 
traries wtifi  needs  make  the  honefter  Jironger,  and  more  com- 
paBinttJelf  .     '  "  )  j  {j  ^•^,: 

The  Reprehenjion  of  this  Colour  is :  .  r. .   , 

Firft,  Many  things  oi  Amplitude  in  their  kind  do  fas 
it  were)  engrofs  to  themfelves  all,  and  leave  that  whicli 
is  next  them  mqft  defiitute.  As  the  Shoots,  or  Underr 
Wood,  that  grow  near"  a  great  ^nd  fpread  Tree,  is  the 
Tnofi  pined  and  ^mMy  Wood  of  the  Field,*  becaule  tlie 
great  Tree  (Joth  depri'vs  ^^d  deceive  thenvaf  thQ  fap  and 
Tiourijhment ',  fo  he  faith  well,  Di'vitzs  fervi  maxime  Ser-vi, 
That  rich  mens  Servants  are  the  greateft  Slaves :  And 
the  Comparifon  was ;  pleafant  qf  him_,  that  compared. 
Courtiers  attendant  ir»  the  Courts  of  Princes  ,  without 
great  Flace  or  Office,  to  Fafling-dajs ;  which  were  next 
the  Holy-days^  buf  otherwife  were  the  leancjl  days  in  all 
the  Week. 

Another  Reprehenfion  is,  that  things  of  Greatnefs  and 
Tredommancy^  though  they  do  not  extenuate  the  things 
adjoyning  in  fd/lances,  yet  they  drown  them,  and  ob~ 
fcure  them  in  ^lew  and  appearance.  And  therefore  the 
Ajlronomers  fay  ,•  that,  whereas  iti  all  other  Planets  Con- 
junfiion  is  the  pcrfeciejl  amity,  the  Sun  contrariwise  kgooti 
by  AfpeH,  but  cz>il  by  ConjunBion^ 

A  third  Reprehenfion  is,  becaufe  Evil  approacheth  t© 
Good,  fbmetimes  (ov  concealment,  (omQtimQS  {or protiB ion: 
And  Good  to  Evil  for  co?iverfijn  and  reformation.  So  H)po~ 
crifie  drawethnear  to  Religion  for  covert  and  /;;V;V^itfel£ 

Sape  latet  vitium  proximitate  boni., 

Oft,  under  nelghbYmg  Good,  M'lQQ  Crowded  lies. 

And 


jpr:. 
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And  SiwHu(try-n\tv\^  which  were  commonly  mordi- 
ftate  men^  and  '  MalefaBors,  were  Wont  to  be  neareft 
to  Priefh,  and  Prelates^  and  Holy-wen:  (or  the  Miyefiy  oi 
good  things  is  fuch^  as  the  Covfines  of  them  are  reverend. 
On  the  other  (ide,  our  Saviour  charged  with  nearnels 
of  Ttiblicans  and  Rioters,  faid  Matt.  9.  1 1.  The  Thyjician 
^pproacheth  the  jick  rather  than  the  whole. 

8.  Quod  (jtiis  ad  fa  ftta  contraxit,  Majus  Malum :  quod  ah 
extirnis  ir/ipoftitur.  Minus  Malum.     That  is. 

That ,  which  a  Man  hath  procured  by  his  own  De^ 
faiiltj  is  a  greater  mifchief  (or  Eiiil  ,•)  that,  which  is 
laid  on  by  others^  is  a  leJJ'er  Evil. 

THE  Reafin  is^  becaufe  the  fling  and  remorfe  of  the 
mind^  accufing  it  felf,  douhleth  all  Adverfity :  Con- 
trariwife,  the  covjidering  and  recording  inwardly,  that  a 
man  is  clear  and  free  from  fault,  and  juft  imputation^ 
doth  attempt  outward  Calamities.  For  if  the  Willhe  in 
the  Senfe,  and  in  the  Ccnfcience  both,  there  is  a  gemina- 
tion of  it :  But  i(  Evil  he  in  the  one,  and  Comfort  in  the 
other,  it  is  a  kind  of  Compofition :  So  the  Toets  in  Trage- 
dies do  make  the  wc?/?  pajfionate  Lamentation,  and  thofe 
that  (ove-Tun  final  defpair,  to  he  accufing,  quejtioning,  and 
torturing  of  a  man  s  j elf 

Secjue  tinum  clamat  caufamque  caputque  malorum. 

She  railing  doth  confefs  her  felf  to  he 
Tiie  caufe  and  four ce  of  her  cwn  mifiry. 

And  contrariwife,  the  extremities  oi  worthy  Perfons  have 
been  annihilated  in  the  confideracion  ct  their  own  good 
deftrviT^g.  Befides,  when  the  Evil  cometh  from  with- 
out, there  is  left  a  kind  o(  evaporation  of  grief,  if  it  come 
by  humane  injury,  either  by  indignation,  and  meditating  of 
revenge  from  Our  felves^or  by  expeUingpi  for^-conceiving, 

that 
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that  Nemejis  and  Retribution  will  take  hold  of  the  Authori 
of  our  hurt;  or,  if  it  be  hy  fortune  or  accident;  yet  there 
is  left  a  kind  of  expodulation  againft  the  Divine  Towers* 

Atc^ue  Deos  atcpte  Afira  tiocat  crudelia  Mater : 

The  God's  and  cruel  Stars  the  Mother  doth  charge. 

But,  where  the  Evil  is  derived  from  a  man's  own 
fault,  there  all  ftrikes  deadly  in-wards  and  fujfocateth. 

The  Refrehevjion  of  this  Colour  is  : 

Firft  in  reiped  of  Hope:  For  Reformation  of  diir 
fault  is  in  noftra  pteflate,  our  own  p-wer ;  but  amend- 
ment of  our /orf^w  (imply  is  not:  Therefore  Demosthe- 
nes in  many  of  his  Orations  faith  thus  to  the  People  of* 
Athens;  That  which  having  regard  to  the  time  p^ft^  is  the 
ovorfe  Point  and  circumfiance  ofaU  the  refi  ;  That  as  to  the 
time  to  come^  is  the  bejk  What  is  that  ?  Even  this,  thai 
hy  your  Sloth,  Irrefolution,  and  Mi  [government ,  your  affairs 
are  grown  to  this  Declination  and  Decay :  For^  had  you  ufed 
&nd  ordered  your  means  and  forces  to  the  hefi,  and  done  your 
farts  every  way  to  the  full;  and  notwithfianding  your  mat^ 
ters  (hould  have  gone  backward  in  this  manner  as  they  do; 
there  had  been  no  hope  left  of  Recovery  or  Reputation.  But 
Jince  it  hath  been  only  bf  your  own  errors,  &c.  So  EpiBetus 
in  his  Degrees  faith.  The  •jVorB  fiate  of  man  is  to  accuse  ex- 
tern Things,  better  than  that  to  accufe  any  man's  felf,  aJtd 
heft  of  all  to  accufe  neither. 

Anotner  Reprehenfion  of  this  Colour,  is  in  refpecl  of 
the  well  bearing  of  Evils,  wherewith  a  man  can  charge 
no  body  but  himfelf,  which  maketh  them  the  lefs. 

'     '    ■  Leve  ftj  ^uod  bene  fertur  onus : 


The  Burthens  light,  thais  on  difcreetly  laid. 

And  therefore  many  natures,  that  are  either  extreamly 
fraud,  and  will  take  no  fault  to  themfehes ;  or  elfe  very 


true 
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trusy  and  clea-vitj^  to  thcmfelves,  (when  they  lee  the 
hlatyie  of  any  thing  that  falls  out  iU,  muft  light  upon 
tbetMfdves)  have  no  other  fiilft,  but  to  ^^/7r  it  cut  well, 
and  to  wij/^f'  tht  leaH  of  it:  For,  as  we  fee,  when  fbme- 
rimes  a  fauh  is  comwytefl,  and  before  it  be  known  wha 
is  to  hlame,  much  ^</o  is  made  of  it;  but  after,  if  it  ap- 
pear to  be  done  by  a  Son,  or  by  a  Wife,  or  by  a  «f«r 
Friend;  then  it  is  %/>?  w<?Je  o/";  So  much  more,  when  a 
man  muft  take  it  upon  hiwfelf.  And  therefore  it  is  <:bm- 
monly  leen,  that  Women  which  m-arry  Husbands  of  their 
own  chtifing,  againft  their  Friends  confevts^  if  they  be  ne- 
ver fo  ill-ufed,  yet  you  ihall  feldom  fee  them  complain, 
but  fet  a  good  face  on  it. 

9.  Quod  our  A  (^  inrtute  noHra  partum  eff ;  Majus  Bo* 
num  :  Quod  ab  alieno  beneficio,  'vel  ab  indulgentia  FcrtH* 
luCy  delatum  eft;  Minus  Bonum.     That  is. 

That  which  is  gotten  by  our  own  Pains  and  Induftry, 
is  a  greattr  good;  that  which  comes  by  another  man's 
Courterie,o"r  the  Indulgence  of  Fortune,is  a  UJfer  Good. 

TH  E  Re  a  fans  are, 
Firft,  TliQ  future  Hope:  Becaufe  in  the/ri!w»r  of 
ethers  J  or  the  good  Winds  of  Fortune,  we  have  no  ftate^ 
or  certainty ;  In  OUr  endea'vours,  or  abilities,  we  have. 
So  as  when  they  have  purchafed  us  one  good  Fortune,. 
we  have  them  as  readj,  and  better  edged  and  environed  to 
procure  another. 

The  Forms  be  :  Tou  have  won  this  by  play.  Tou  have  not 
only  the  Water,  but  you  have  the  Receipt :  Tou  can  make  it 
again,   if  it  be  loft,  &C. 

Next,  becaule  thefe  Properties,  which  we  enjoy  by 
the  benefit  of^ ethers,  carry  with  them  an  obligation,  whidi 
feemeth  a  kind  of  burthen :  Whereas  the  other,  which  de* 
rive  from  cur  felves,  are  like  the  freejt  Patents,  Abfojue  ali- 
tjito  inde  reddendo,  without  waking  any  reft  it  ut  ion.  And 
if  tiiey  proceed  froia  Fmune,  or  Frcvid^we,  yet  they 

fceoi 
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feem  td  touch  us  fecretly  with  the  rc'vermce  bf  the  2)/- 
'vim  Po'wersj  whofe  Favours  we  taBe,  and  therefore 
work  a  kind  of  Religious  Fear  and  reftraint :  Whereas, 
in  the  other  kind,  that  comes  to  pais,  whi(:h  the  Vro- 
fhet  fpeakethj  F%,ek.  Latantur,  exaltant^  immolant  ^lagts 
■fuu^  &  facrjficat  reti  fuo'.  Men  STQglad,  they  rejoice,  they 
cff'er  to  their  Toils,  and  facrifice  to  their  Nets. 

Thirdiy,Becaufe  that^which  cometh  unto  us  without 
oufown  F(?r/«e,yieldeth  not  that  Commendation  and  Refu- 
tation :  For  Actions  of  great  Felicity  may  draw  wonder, hut 
fraife  left,*  as  Cicero  faid  to  Cdcfar,  Qua  miremur,  hahe- 
mus  I  cjua  laudemus,  expeBamus :  That  is.  They  had  what 
they  might  ivonder  at;  but  ex^eUed  what  they  might 
"fraife. 

Fourthly,  Becaufe  the  pur  chafes  of  our  oivn  induJiry 
are  joyned  commonly  with  labour  and  Brife',  which 
gives  an  edge  and  appetite,  and  makes  the  fruition  of  our 
Defires  more  pkafmt.  Sua^vis  cibus  a.  venatu :  Venilbn  is 
fweCt  of  ones  own  killing. 

On  the  other  fide,  there  be  four  Counter-Colours  to  this 
Colour,  rather  than  Reprehenfons  •  becaufe  they  be  as  large 
as  the  Colour  it  f elf. 

Firft,  Becaufe  felicity  feemeth  to  be  a  Character  of  the 
Fa-vour  and  Lo^ve  of  tile  Di'vme  Voivers  j  and  according- 
ly works  both  c{  confidence  in  our  fehes,  and  refpecl  and 
authority  from  others.  And  z\\\s>  felicity  extendeth  to  ma- 
ny cafual  things  ^  wkereunto  the  care  and  -virtue  of  man 
cannot  extend-,  and  therefore  feemeth  to  be  at  large 
Good.  As  when  Cafar  faid  to  the  Sailer,'  defarem 
fort  Of,  &-  fortunam  ejus;  That  he  carried  Cafar  and  his 
Fortune:  Ithe  had  faid,  Et 'virtutem  ejus,  undhis  Falour ; 
it  had  been  fmall  comfort  againft  a  Tempejl  ^  otherwile 
than  if  it  might  feem  upon  Merit,  to  induce  Fortm:e. 

Next,  whacfoever  is  done  by  Virtue  and  Induflry, 
feems  to  be  done  by  a  kind  of  Habit  arid  Art ;  and 
thereupon  open  to  be  imitated  znd  folloived  -.  Whereas 
Felicity  is  imitable.  So  we  generally  lee,  that  things  of 
Nature  feem  m.ore  excellent  than  things  of  Art,  becaufe 

they 
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they  be  imhable  'y  for,  Quod  Imitabile  e/^,  potentia  tjua- 
dam  'vulgatum  est :  WJjat  is  imitable,  is  by  a  certain  pwer 
made  known  abroad. 

Thirdly jFe//a'r/commendeth  thofe  thirgs  which  come 
without  our  own  labour  :  For  thej  lecm  Gifts,  and  the 
others  feem  Ten^-worths.  Whereupon  Flwarch  faith  ele- 
gantly of  the  A^s  of  TirKoleon,  who  was  {6  fortunate, 
compared  with  the  Ach  of  Agcfilaus  and  E^aminmdas, 
That  they  were  like  Homer's  Verfes;  they  ran  Jo  eafily^  and 
fo  well.  And  therefore  it  is  the  IVord  we  give  unto  Voefa, 
terming  it  a  haf^y  Vein^  becaufe  Facility  feemeth  ever  to 
come  from  Hafpnefs. 

Fourthly^  This  fame  prater  fpem,  vel  expeBatHw,w\icn 
things  happen  befides  Hope  or  ExpeBation,  it  doth  in- 
creafe  the  Price  and  Pleafure  of  many  things  ,♦  and  this 
cannot  be  incident  to  thofe  things  that  proceed  from  our 
own  care,  and  compajfwg. 

lo.  Gradus  Tri'vationis  major  'videtur,  :juam  gradus  Dimi-^ 
nutionis  :  Et  rurfus,  Gradus  inceptionis  major  ijidetur^cjuam 
Gradus  Increment i :  That  iSj 

The  Degree  of  Pri'vation  feems  greater  than  the  Degree 
of  Diminution :  And  again,  the  Degree  of  Inception, 
(  or  Beginning, )  feems  greater  than  the  Degree  of 

Increafe. 

1 T  is  a  Pojition  in  the  Mathematicks,  that  there  is  no  Pro- 
-*•  portion  between  fomewhat  and  nothing  :  Therefore  the 
Degree  of  Nullity  and  Quiddity,  (  or  /iB  )  feemeth  lar- 
ger than  the  Degrees  oi  Increafe  and  Decreafe.  As  to  a 
Monoculusjit  is  more  to  lofe  one  Eye,  than  to  a  Man  thst 
hath  two  Eyes.  So,  if  one  have  loft  di'vtrs  Children,  it  is 
fnore  grief  XO  him  to  lofe  the  lafi,  than  all  the  reji  ;  be- 
caufe he  is  Spes  Gregis,  the  Hope  of  his  Stock.  And  there- 
fore Sibylla,  when  me  brought  her  Three  Books,  and  had 
burned  Two  did  double  the  v^hole  price  of  both  the  other  ; 
b^aufe  the  burning  of  that  had  been  gradus  pri-vaticnis,  a 

O  Degree 
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Degree  of  Pri^ation^  and  -not  Dwmmtionis^  of  Diminu- 
tion, 

This  Colour  is  reprehended : 

Firft,in  thofethmgs^the  Ufestnd  S'^rt'/Vc?  whereof  refteth 
in  fujficiency^  competency^  or  determinate  ejuantity  :  As  if  a 
man  be  to  pay  07je  hundred  Founds  upon  penalty,  it  is  more 
to  him  towant^2i;^/i/e  Tence,  than  after  that  t7i;ehe  Pence, 
fuppoled  to  be  ■wanting,  to  want  ten  Shillings  more.  So 
the  decay  of  a  Man's  Efiate  leems  to  be  mofi  touched  m  tl^e 
Degree^ when  he /r/?^rfl3i/j  behind, movQ  than  afterwards, 
when  he  proves  nothing  worth.  And  hereof  the  com- 
mon Forms  are  :  Sera  in  f undo  parfimvnia  *,  or.  It  is  too  late 
to  pinch  when  the  Purfe  is  at  the  bottom;  and,  as  good  never 
a  7i>hit  as  never  the  better. 

It  is  reprehended  alfo  in  relped  of  that  Notion,  Cor- 
ruptio  unius^  generatio  alterius  :.  That  the .  Corruption  of 
one  thing  is  the  Generation  of  anociier.  So  that  Gradus 
Pri'vationis,  the  Pri'vati've  Degree  is  many  times  lefs  Mat* 
ter,  becaule  it  gives  the  cauje  and  rKotvve  to  Ibme  ne'of 
Ccurfe.  As  when  DemoHhenes  reprehended  the  People 
for  hearhimg  to  the  Conditions  offered  by  K.  Philip,  being 
not  honourable,  nOT  ecfual^  he  faith,  Iheyverebut  EUments 
of  their  Jloth  and  weaknefs  •  which  if  they  were  taken  away, 
neccjjlty  would  teach  them  ftronger  Refolutions.  So  DotSor 
Hector  was  wont  to  lay  to  the  Dames  of  London,  when 
they  complained,  they  7i>ere  they  could  not  tell  how,  but 
yet  they  could  nor  endure  to  take  any  Medicine ,  he 
would  tell  them,  their  way  was  only  to  be  fick  i  for 
then  they  would  he  glad  to  take  a?iy  Medicine. 

Thirdly,  This  Colour  may  be  refrehended  m  refpedt 
that  the  degree  o{Decreafe  is  movQ  fenfiri've  than  the  De- 
gree of  Privation  ;  for  in  the  mind  of  Men,Gradus  Dimi- 
KutionisytliQ  Degree  of  D^cr^^^j^^may  work  a  wavering  be- 
tween Plope  and  J^^^r^and  keep  die  mind  in  fufpence,  from 
'  fetiimg,  and  accommodating  in  Patience,  and  Refolution. 
Hereof  the  common  Forms  <iic  ;  Better  cry  out,  than  al^ 
ways  ask  j  make  or  mar,  &C» 

For 
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For  the  (econd  Branch  of  this  Colour ^  it  depends  upon 
the  fame  General  Reafoft :  Hence  grew  the  Common  Tlacg 
bf  extolling  the  heghmwg  of  every  thing  ,• 

ViwldiumfatHj  ^tti  henecceph,  hahet. 

He  hath  his  Work  half  donej 
Whoe\rbath  well  begun, 

,  This  made  the  Aflrokger  (b  idle,  as  to  judge  of  Man*i 
Nature,  and  t>efiiny  by  the  ConHeUation  of  the  moment 
of  his  Nati^iity,  or  Coftception. 

This  Coloitr  is  reprehended,  becaufe  many  Inceptions  are 
but  (  2iS,  Epicurus  tQTmQth  them)  Tentamenta, m2.tis3  int' 
peifeB  Offers,  and  Effays,  which  'vanijh,  and  come  to  fjo 
jub  fiance,  without  any  iteration  ^  {o  as,  in  fuch  Cafes,  the 
feccnd  Degree  feems  the  ivorthieft ',  as  the  Body-Horfe  in  the 
Cart,  that  draweth  more  than  the  Eore-Horfe.  Here- 
of the  common  Forms  •  The  fecond  Blow  makes  the  Fray» 
The  fecond  Word  makes  the  Bargain.  Alter  principium  dedit, 
alter  modum  ah/lulit,  &c.  The  one  began,  the  other  kept 
no  mean. 

Another  Reprehevfon  of  this  Colour,  is  in  reipe<ft  o{De» 
fatigation,  which  makes  perfe'verance  of  greater  Dignity 
than  Inception :  For  Chance  or  InjHnB  of  Nature  may  caa(e 
Inception :  but  fettled  Affe^ion,  or  Judgment,  maketh  the 
Continuance. 

Thirdly,  This  Colour  is  reprehended  in  fuch  things,, 
which  have  a  Natural  Courfe  and  Inclination,  contrary  to 
an  Inception :  So  diat  the  Inception  is  continually  evacu- 
ated, and  gets  no  (lair t  ^  but  tnere  behoveth  pcrpetua  In- 
ception^ that  there  be  always  a  beg:nm?7g  ,♦  as  in  the  com- 
nion  Forms  :  Non  progrredi,  eji  regredi.  Not  to  go  for- 
ward, is  to  go  backward,  ^i  non  profcit,  d.f.cit.  He 
Vi'bo  makes  no  l?rogrcis  decays.  Runnwg  againjl  an  Hill ; 
■Rowing^  again fl  the  Stream,  or  with  the  Hi//,  then  the  De- 
gree oi  Inception  is  more  than  allth  nfi. 

O  2  Fourrhly^ 
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Fourthly^,  This  Colour  is  to  be  uiiderftood  of  Gmdus 
Inceptioriis  a  fotentia  ad  aBum  comparati^  non  gradus  ab 
nBu  ad  Increment um  ;  Of  the  Degree  o^  Inception,  in  tom- 
parjfon  (if  the  Power  with  the  Ad:,  not  of  the  Degree-  from 
the  A6t  to  the  Increafe.  For  otherwife.  Major  'videtur 
gradus  ab  impotentia  ad  potentiam,  tjuant  a  potentia  ad  a^uw, 
The  Degree  from  Impotency  to  Potency,  feems  greater, 
than  from  the  Power  to  the  Ad:. 

1 1 .  ^wd  laudant  homines  ^  celebrant y  bonum  j   f^uod  vitu- 
perant.)  d^  reprehendunt,  malum. 

II.  That  which  Menpraife  and  celebrate,  is  good,-  that 
which  they  difgrace,  and  reprehend,  is  bad.' 

'TT  His  Colour  deceives  four  ways,  'vIt:..  either  through 
■*^  Ignorance,  or  through  want  of  Integrity  ,•  or 
through  particular  Refped  and  Fadion,  or  through  the 
natural  inclination  of  thofe  that  praife,  or  dilpraile. 
Firft,  Through  Ignorance  ,•  for  what  fignifies  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Rabble  in  diiiinguilhing  and  determining 
Good  and  Evil  ?  Thocian  knew  well  enough,  who, 
when  the  People  applauded  him  more  than  ordinary, 
asked.  Whether  he. had  done. any  thing  amijs?  Secondly, 
Through  Ji^ant  of  Integrity  •  for  thofe  that  praife  and 
difpraife  commonly  carry  on  their  own  Deligns  and 
don't  fpeak  what  they  think.      1 

,   Laudat  vmalss  qui  'vult  extrudere  merces. 

Every  Alaa  praifes  the  Wares  he  would  put  off. 

-It  is  fiaught^  it  is  naughty  fays  the  Buyer  -  but  when  he  is 
goncy  he  'vaimteth.  Ihirdiy,  Out  oi  Partiiiiity  •  for  eve- 
ry one  knows,  that  Men  ufe  to  extol  with  immode- 
rate praife  thofe  that  arc  on  their  own  fide,  and  todc- 
•prefs  thofe  of  the  adverfe  Party  below  their  defert. 
Laitly/Ihrough  a  natural  I?;t/i7;<jria';  ,•  for  fomeMeiiare 
.      ^  by 
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b}'  nature  framed  and  moulded  for  iervile  Fawning  and 
Flattery,  whilft  others  on  the  contrary  are  IHif,  captious 
and  morofe;  and  when  thefe  commend  orinvcigl^they 
do  but  comply  with  their  own  Humours,  not  troubling 
their  heads  overmuch  about  the  Truth  of  the  bufinefs. 

12.  Quod  etiam  ah  inimicls  laudatur^  magnum  honum^  quod 
i/ero  etiam  ah  amicis  j-eprehenditur,    magnum  malum. 

12.  That  which  draws  commendation  even  from  Ene- 
mies, is^a  great  Good,-  bat  that  which  is  reprehended 
even  by  Friends,  is  a  great  Evil. 

I   His  Colour  feems  to  ftand  upon  this  Foundation, 

-*     That  it  may  well  be  believed,  that  the  force  of 

Truth  extorts  from  us  whatfoever  we  affirm  to  be  againft 

our  Wills,  and  contrary  to  the  bent  and  inclination  of 

our  Minds. 

This  Colour  deceives  through  the  fubtilty,  as  well  of 
Enemies  as  Friends :  For  the  praifes  of  Enemies  are  not 
always  againft  their  Wills,  nor  as  forc'd  by  Truth,  but 
they  chufe  to  beftow  them  in  fuch  cafes  where  they 
may  create  Envy  or  Danger  to  their  Adverfaries. 
Therefore  the  Grecians  had  a  fuperftirious  Fancy,  that 
if  a  A4an  were,  commended  by  another  out  of  ipight, 
and  with  a  mifchievous  delign,  he  would  have  a  pufh 
rife  upon  his  Nofe :  Belldes,  fometimcs  Enemies  beltow 
Praifes,  like  Preambles  as  'twere,  that  they  may  the  more 
freely  and  malicioufly  calumniate.  On  the  other  llde, 
this  Colour  deceives,  from  the  craft  of  Friends  ,•  for 
they'll  fometimes  take  notice  ofthe  faults  of  their  Friends, 
and  fpeak  freely  of  them  ,•  but  they  chufe  fuch  as  may 
do  them  little  hurt,  as  if  for  all  the  reft  they  were  the 
beft  Men  in  the  World.  Again,  it  deceives,  becaufe 
Friends  ufe  their  Reprehenllons(as  we  faid  Enemies  do 
their  Commendations)  as  certain  little  Prefaces,  aher 
which  they  may  expatiate  more  freely  in  dieir  Praifes. 
F  J  N  I  S. 
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PREFACE. 

THE  Antiquities  of  the  firft  A^e  {except  thofe 
we  find  in  Sacred  Writ)  were  huried  in  Ohlivi- 
on  and  Silence :  Silence  wds  fucceeded  ly  Poetical  Fa- 
ble s\  and  fables  again  were  followed  hy  the  Records  we 
now  enjoy.  So  that  the  Myjleries  and  Secrets  of  Antiquity 
were  diflinguifhed  and  feparated  from  the  Records  and 
Evidences  of  fucceeding  Times  ly  the  veil  of  Fi^ion^ 
ivhich  interpofed  it  f elf  and  came  between  thofe  things 
which  perifhedf  and  thofe  which  are  extant.  I  fup- 
pofe  fome  are  of  opinion ,  that  my  purpofe  is  to  write 
Toys  and  Trifles^  and  to  ufurp  the  fame  liberty  in  ap- 
plying^ that  the  Poets  ajfumed  in  feigning,  which  I 
wight  do  (/  confefs^  if  I  lifted,  and  with  more  feri- 
ous  contemplation  intermix  thefe  things,  to  delight  ei- 
ther my  felf  in  Meditation,  or  others  in  Reading. 
Neither  am  I  ignorant  how  fickle  and  ir.conflant  a 
thing  Fiction  is^  as  being  fuhjeci  to  be  drawn  and 
ivrefled  any  way,  and  how  great  the  commodity  of  Wit 
and  Difcourfe  is,  that  is  able  to  apply  things  well, 
yetfo  as  never  meant  by  the  firft  Authors.  But  I  remember 
that  this  liberty  hath  been  lately  mucjj  abujed,  in  that 
many,  to  pur  chafe  the  reverence  of  Antiquity  to  their 
own  Inventions  and  Fancies,  have  for  the  fame  intent 
laboured  to  wreft  many  Poetical  Fables:  Neither  hath 
this  old  and  common  Vanity  been  ufedonly  of  Lite-,  or  now 
^nd  then:  For  even  Chryfippus  long  ago  did  {as  an 
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Interpreter  of  Dreams)  afcrile  the  Opinions  of  the  Sio- 
icks  to  the  Ancient  Poets  \  and  more  fottipAy  do  the 
Chymifls  appropriate  the  Fanciei  and  Delfghts  of 
Toets  in  the  Transformation  of  Bodies,  to  the  Experi- 
wents  of  their  Fornaee.  Ail  the fe  things,  I  fay^  I 
have fufficiently  confidered  and  i»eighed^  and  in  them 
have  feen  and  noted  thegeneral  Levity  and  Indulgence 
of  Mens  Wits  above  Allegories;  and  yet  for  all  this 
J  reliftquifh  not  my  Opinion. 

for  fir ji  it  may  not  he,  that  the  Fotty  and  Loofenefs 
of  a  few  fhould  altogether  detraii  from  the  refpe^i  due 
to  the  Parables :  For  that  were  a  conceipt  which  might 
favour  of  Profanenefs  and  Prefumpiion:  For  Religion 
it  felf  doth  fometimes  delight  in  fuch  Veils  and  Sha- 
dows: So  that  ivhofo  exempts  them,  feems  in  a  man- 
ner to  tnterdi^  all  Commerce  between  things  Divine 
and  Humane.     But  concerning  Humane  Wifdm^'l 
Jo  indeed  ingenuouQy  and  freely  confefs,  that  I  am  in- 
dined  to  imagine,  that  under  fome  of  the  Ancient  FiSli- 
ons  lay  couched  certain  Myfteries  and  Allegories,  even 
from  their  firfl  invention.   And  I  am  perfuaded  (ibhe- 
ther  ravifhed  with  the  Reverence  of  Antiquity,  or  be- 
caufe  in  fome   Fables  I  find  fuch  fingular  proportion 
let  ween  the  fimilitude  and  t\ie  thing  fignified;  and 
fuch  apt  and  clear  coherence  in  the  very  Stru^ure  of 
them,  and  propriety  of  Names  wherewith  the  Perfons 
or  A^ors  in  them  are   infcrihed  and  intituled^  thai 
no  man  can  conftantly  deny ;  but  this  Senfe  was  in  the 
Authors  intent  and  meanings  when  they  firfl  invented 
them,  and  that  they  purpofely  fhadowed  it  in  this 
fort :  For  who  can  he  fo  (tupid  and  blind  in  the  open 
Light,  as  {wlyen  he  hears  how  F^viie^  afrer  the  Giants 
mre  dejlroyed,  fprmg  up  us  their   ydunreH  Sijler) 

mt 
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mt  to  refer  it  to  the  MurvKitrs  and  feditious  Reports 
of  hoth  fides,  which  are  wont  to  fly  abroad  for  a  time 
after  thefuppreftng  of  Infurre^ions  ?  Or  when  he  hears 
how  the  Giant  Typhon,  having  cut  out  and  brought 
away  Jupiter  J  Nerves,  which  Mercury  flole  from 
him,  and  rejlored  again  to  Jupiter ;  doth  not  prejently 
perceive  how  fitly  it  may  be  applied  to  powerful  Re- 
iellions^  which  take  from  Princes  their  Sinews  of  Mo- 
ney and  Authority ;  butfo,  that  by  affability  of  Speech, 
and  wife  Edifls  (the  Minds  of  their  Subjecis  being 
in  time  privily,  and  as  it  were  by  Jiealth  reconciled) 
they  recover  their  flrength  again  >  Or  when  he  hears 
how  {in  that  memorable  Expedition  of  the  Gods  a- 
gainft  the  Giants)  the  braytng  of  Silenus  his  Afs, 
conduced  much  to  the  profligation  of  the  Giants,  doth 
mt  confidently  imagine  that  it  was  invented  to  fi:ew 
how  the  greatefl  enterprizes  of  Rebels  are  cftcntimes 
difperfed  with  vain  Rumors  and  Fears. 

Moreover,  to  what  Judgment  can  the  Conformity  and 
Signification  of  Names  feem  obfcure?  Seeing  Metisv 
the  iVife  of  Jupiter,  doth  plainly  fignife  Comjel:  Ty- 
phon, Injur  region  :  Pan,  Vniverjality  -.  Ncmefis,  Re- 
venge,  and  the  like :  Neither  let  it  trouble  any  man, 
ifjometimes  he  meet  with  Hiflorical  Narrations,  or 
Additions  for  Ornament's  fake^  or  confufion  of  Times, 
or  fomething  transferred  from  one  Fable  to  another,  to 
bring  in  a  new  Allegory :  For  it  could  be  no  otherwife, 
feeing  they  were  the  Inventions  of  Men ^  which  lived 
in  divers  Ages,  and  had  alfo  divers  Ends :  Some  be- 
ing ancient,  others  neoterical;  feme  have  an  eye  to 
things  Natural,  others  to  Moral. 

There  is  another  Argument,  and  that  no  fma/I  one 
veither,  to  prove  that  thefe  Fables  coKtain  certain  hidr 
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eleyi,  and  involved  meanings,  feeing  fome  of  them  are 
ohferved  to  he  fo  abfurd^  and  fooltfh  in  the  very  reU" 
tion  that  they  jheiv^  and  as  it  were  proclaim  a  Para- 
hie  afar  of:  For  fuch  Tales  as  are  prohahle^  they  may 
feem  to  he  invented  for  delight,.,  and  in  imitation  of 
jHiflory.  And  as  for  fuch  as  no  maH  wonld  fo  m,uch  as 
imagine  or  relate^  they  feem  to  h^  fought  out  for  other 
ends:  For  what  kind  of  Fi^ion  is  that,  wherein  Ju* 
piter  isfaid  to  have  taken  Metis  to  Wife ;  and,  -per- 
ceiving that  fhe  was  with  Child,  to.  have  devoured 
her;  whence  himfelf  conceiving,  hrought  forth  Pallas 
arrrted,  out  of  his  Head  >  Truly,  I  think  there  was  tie- 
'ver  Dream  {fo  different  to  the  courfe  of  Cogitation, 
and  fo  full  of  Monflrofity^  ever  hatched  in  the  Brain 
ef  Man.  Alove  all  things,  this  prevails  mofl  with 
tne  and  is  of  fingular  moment,  many  of  thefe  Fahles 
feem  not  to  he  invented  of  thofe  hy  whom  they  are  re- 
latedy  and  celebrated,  as  hy  Homer,  Hefiod  and  others. 
For  if  it  were  J 0^  that  they  took  beginning  in  that  Age, 
and  from  thofe  Authors  hy  whom  they  are  delivered, 
and  hrought  to  our  hands :  My  Mind  gives  me,  ther^ 
could  he  no  great  or  high  Matter  expe^ed-,  or  fuppo- 
fed  to  proceed  from  them  in  refpcci  of  thefc  Originals. 
But  if  with  attentionweconfider  the  Matter,  it  will  ap- 
pear^ that  they  were  delivered,  and  related  as  things 
formerly  believed,  and  received^  and  not  as  newly  in- 
ve^ited,  ayid  offered  unto  us.  Be  fides,  feeing  they  are 
diver  fly  related  hy  Writers  that  lived  near  about  one 
and  the  f elf  fame  time,  we  may  eafily  perceive  that 
they  were  common  things,  derived  from  precedent  Me- 
morials-, and  that  they  became  various,  hy  reafvn  of  the 
divers  Ornaments  be/lowed  on  them  hyparticuli^r  Re- 
lations :,  And  the  conf  deration  of  this  mufi  needs.  i-K- 
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crejfe  in  us  a  great  opinion  of  them,  as  not  to  le  ac^ 
counted  either  the  effetls  off  the  time,  or  inventions  of 
the  Poets,  hut  as  J  acred  Relic  ks,  or  alfl  railed  Airs  of 
letter  times,  which  hy  Tradition  jrom  more  Ancient 
Nations  y  fell  i?t'o  the  Trumpets  and  Flutes  of  the  Grse- 
cians.     But  if  any  do  ohftinately  contend.  That  ABq* 
partes  are  always  advent  it  tally,  and  as  it  were  hy  coH' 
Jlrainty  never  naturally,  and  properly  included  in  Fa- 
hleSi  we  will  not  he  much  trouhlefome,  hut  fuffer  them  to 
enjoy  that  gravity  of  Judgmet^t,  which  I  am  fure  they 
affeti,  although  indeed  it  he  hut  lumpijh,  and  almo/i 
leaden.  And  {if  they  he  worthy  to  he  taken  notice  of  ) 
we  will  hegin  a  frefh  with  them  in  fome  other  fafhion. 
There  is  found  among  Men-,  [and  it  goes  for  current^ 
a  twofold  ufe  ofParahles,  and  thofe,  (which  is  more  to 
he  admired )  referred  to  contrary  ends  ;  conducing  as 
well  to  the  folding  up,  and  keeping  of  things  under  a 
Veil,a5to^he  enlightning  and  laying  open  of  ohfcurities. 
But  omitting  the  former,  (rather  than  to  undergo  wrang- 
ling, and  ajfuming  ancient  Fahles  as  things  vagrant, 
and  compofed  only  for  delight,)  the  latter  mujl  quejli" 
onlefs  jlill  remain  as  not  to  he  wrejled  from  us  hy  any 
violence  of  Wit,  neither  can  any  (that  is  hut  meanly 
learned)  hinder ;  hut  it  muft  ahfolutely  he  received,  as 
a  thing  grave,  andfoher,  free  from  all  vanity,  and  eX' 
exceeding  profitahle,   and  necejfary  to  all  Sciences. 
This  is  it,  I  fay,  that  leads  the  under  (landing  of  Man 
hy  an    eafie  and  gentle    paffage  through  all  novel  and 
ahftrufe  inventions  f  which  any  way  differ  from  common 
received  Opinions.     Therefore  in  thefirfl  Ages  (when 
many   humane  Inventions  and  Conclufions,  which   art 
now  common,   and  vulgar,  were  new,   and  not  generally 
known, )  all  things  were  Full  of  Fahles  y  Enigmas,  Pa- 
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rahles,  and  SimHks  of  all  forts :  By  which  the^  fought 
to  teach,  and  lay  open,  not  to  hi^e  and  conceal  Know- 
ledge  \  efpecially  jeeing  the  Vnderftandtngs  of  Meti 
were  in  thofe  times  rude  and  impatient ,  ana  almqfi  in- 

capahle  of  any  Suhtilties  ;  fmch  things   only  excepted, 
ds  were  the  Ob'jetl  of  Senfe ;  for  as  Hieroglyphicks 
preceeded  Letters^  jo  Parables  were  more  ancient  than 
Arguments.  And  in  thefe  days  alfo,  he  that  would  il- 
luminate Mens  nmds  anew  in  any  old  Matter,  and  that 
mt  with  difropt,  and  harfhnefs,  muji  ahfolutely  take 
the  fame  Courfe^  and  ufe  the  help  of  Similies.    Where- 
fore after  all  that  hath  been  f aid,  we  muji  thus  con" 
elude:  Tl^e  Wifdom  of  the  Ancients,  //  was  either 
Much,  or  happy :  Much,  if  thefe  Figures  and  Tropes 
were  invented  by  jludy  and  premeditation;  Happy,  if 
they  {intending  nothing  lej^, )  gave  Matter,  and  Oc^ 
cajion  to  fa  many  worthy  Meditations.     As  concerning 
my  Labours,  {if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  j$hich  may 
do  good,  )  I  will  on  neither  part  count  them  ill  beflovo- 
ed,  my  purpofe  being  to  illujirate  either  Antiquity,  of 
Things  the mf elves,     l^e'it  her  ar/i  I  ignorant  that  this 
very  Subjetl  hath  been  attempted  by  others:  But  to 
jpeak  as  I  think,  and  that  freely  mthout  oJientation,thi 
Dignity  and  Efficacy  of  the  Thing,   is  almojl  lojl  by 
theje  Mens  Writings,   though  v  luminous,  and  full  of 
Pains,  whilll  not  diving  into  the  depth  of  Matters,  but 
skilful  only  in  certain  common  places,  have  appUed  the 
fenfe  of  thefe  Parables  to  certain  vulgar,  and  general 
Things,  not  fo  much  as  glancing  at  their  true  Vertue^ 
genuine  Propriety,  and  full  Depth.  I  {if  I  be  net  de- 
ceived, )  f]:}all  be  new  in  common  Things.     Wherefore 
leaving^  fuch  as  are  plain  and  open,  I  tvill  aim  at  far- 
ther and  richer  Matters,^ 
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Rich  Mine  of  Art,  Minion  (>^  Mercury, 
Trut  Truck- Man  of  the  Mind  ofMyfierj; 
Inventions  Store-Houfe,  Nymph  of  Helicon  ; 
Deep  Moralifl  of  Time,  tradition. 
Zfnto  this  Paragon  of  Brutus  Race, 
Prefent  thy  Service,  and  with  chearful  Grace, 
Say,  (if  Pythagoras  helievd  may  he,) 
The  Sod  of  Ancient  Wifdom  lives  in  Thee. 
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CASSANDRA,  or.  Divination. 

[HE  Toets  Fable,  That  Jpollo  being  enamour- 
ed of  Caffandra,  was  by  her  many  fhifts  and 
cunning  flights  ftill  deluded  in  his  Defire; 
but  yet  fed  on  with  hope,  untill  fuch  time 
as  flie  had  drawn  from  him  the  Gift  of  Pro- 
phelying ;  and  having  by  fuch  her  Diffimulation,  in 
the  end,  attained  to  that  which  from  the  beginning  Hie 
fought  after,-  at  laft,  flady  rejeded  his  Suit.  Who  find- 
ing himfclf  fb  far  engaged  in  his  Promife,  as  that  he 
could  not  by  any  means  revoke  again  his  rafli  Gift,  and 
yet  enilamed  with  anearneft  defire  of  Revenge,  highly 
difdaining  to  be  made  the  fcorn  of  a  crafty  Wench,  an- 
nexed a  Penalty  to  his  Promife,  viz..  that  flie  ihould  e- 
ver  foretel  the  truth,  but  never  be  believed  :  So  were 
her  Divinations  always  faithful,but  at  no  time  regarded,' 
whereof  fhc  ftill  found  the  experience;  yea,  even  in  the 
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luine  of  her  own  Countreyj  which  (he  had  often  fore- 
warned them  of  j    but  they  neither  gave  credit  nor  ear 
to  her  words.     This  Fable  kdjii,  to  intimate  the  unpro- 
fitable liberty  of  untimely  admonitions  and  counlels: 
For  they  that  are  fo  over-weened  with  the  iharpnefs  and 
dexterity  of  their  own  wit  and  capacity,  as  that  theydif- 
dain  to  fubmit  thcmfelves  to  the  documents  of  ^poZ/a^the 
God  of  Harmony  ^whereby  to  learn;,and  oblerve  the  me- 
thod and  meafure  of  affairs^the  grace  and  gravity  ofDif- 
courfcj  the  difierences  between  the  more  judicious  and 
more  vulgar  Ears,  and  the  due  times  when  to  fi;eak.and 
when  to  be  filent ;  be  they  never  fo  fenfible.and  pregnant, 
and  their  judgments  never  fb  profound,  and  profitable  j 
3'et  in  all  their  endeavours  either  of  perfwai'on,  or  per- 
force, they  avail  nothing,  neither  are  they  of  any  mo- 
ment to  advantage  or  manage  matters,-  but  do  rather 
liaften  on  the  ruine  of  all  thofe  that  they  adhere,  or  de- 
vote themfelves  unto.     And  then  at  laft,  when  calami- 
ty doth  make  men  feel  the  event  of  neslad,  then  fnall 
they  too  late  be  reverenced  as  deep,foreleeing,  and  faith- 
ful Prophets.     Whereof  a  notable  inftance  is  eminendy 
fet  forth  in  Mmcus  Cato  Uticevfis,  who,  as  from  a  watch- 
tower,  difcovered  afar  off,  and,  as  an  Oracle,  long  fore- 
told the  approaching  ruine  of  his  Country,  and  the 
plotted  Tyranny  hovering  over  the  State,  both  in  the 
tirft  Confpiracy,  and  as  it  was  profecuted  in  the  Civil 
Contendon  between  defar  and  Powptj,  and  did  no 
good  the  while,  but  rather  harmed  the  Commonwealth, 
and  haftned  on  his  Countrey's  bane  ,*  which  M.  Cictro 
wifely  obferved,  and  writing  to  a  familiar  Friend,  doth 
in  thefe  terms  cxcellendy  delcribe,  Cato  opt ime  ft?,  tit ^  fed 
nocet  internum  Reipubliae :  Lc^uitur  enim  tanc^uam  in  Rcpuh^ 
Ilea.  Flatonisj  non  tanc^uam  in  fact  Romuli.    Cato  (faith  he,^ 
judgeth  profoundly,  but  in  the  mean  time  damnifies  the 
State  j  for  he  fpeaks  in  the  Commonwealth  of  P/^rojand 
not  as  in  the  Dregs  of  Romulus. 
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TTP  HO  N,  or  a  Rebel. 

JUNO  being  vex'd  (fay  the  Poets)  that  Jupiter  hud 
begotten  Fallas  by  himfelf  without  her,  earneftly 
preffed  all  the  other  Gods  and  GoddelTes  that  fhe  might 
alfo  bring  forth  of  her  felf  alone  without  him  ,♦  and 
having  by  violence,  and  importunity  obtained  a  grant 
thereof,  me  fmote  the  Earth,  and  forthwith  fprang  up 
Tjphonj  a  huge,  and  horrid  Monfter :  This  ftrange  Birth 
{he  commits  to  a  Serpent,  (as  a  Fofter-Father,)  to  nou- 
riili  it ;  who  no  fooner  came  to  ripenels  of  years,  but 
he  provokes  Jufiter  to  Battel :  In  the  Conflid  the  Gy- 
ant  getting  the  upper  hand ,  takes  Juftcr  upon  his 
flioulders,  carries  him  into  a  remote,  and  oblcure  Coun- 
tre}^,  and  (cutting  out  the  fmews  of  his  Hands  and 
Feet,)  brought  them  away,  and  fo  left  him  miferably 
mangled  and  maimed.  But  Mercury  recovering  thefe 
Nerves  from  Typhon  by  Health,  reftored  them  again  tb 
yupiter.  Jupiter  being  again  by  this  means  corrobo- 
rated, affaults  the  Monfter  afrelh,  and  at  the  firfi:  ftrikes 
him  with  a  Thunder-bolt,  frora  whofe  Blood  Serpents 
were  ingendred.  This  Monfter  at  length  fainting,  and 
flying,  Jupiter  cafts  on  him  the  Mount  zy£tm,  and  with 
the  weight  thereof  crufli'd  him. 

This  Fable  feems  to  point  at  the  variable  fortune  of 
Princes,  and  the  rebellious  infurre6tion  of  Tra}'tors  in 
a  State  :  For  Princes  may  well  be  faid  to  be  married 
to  their  Dominions^  as  Jupiter  was  to  Ju^o  •  but  k 
happen*  now  and  then,  that  being  dcbofned  by  the 
long  euftom  of  empiring,  and  bending  towards  T}'- 
ranny,  they  endeavour  to  draw  all  to  themfelves,  and 
(contemning  the  Counfel  of  their  Nobles  and  Sena- 
tors) hatch  Laws  in  their  ov/n  Brain  ;  that  is,  difpofe 
of  tilings  by  their  own  fancy  ,and  abfolute  power.  The 
people  (repining  at  this)  ftudy  how  to  create,  a'nd  fct 
up  a  Chief  of  their  own  choice.  This  Projed  by  the 
fecret  inftigation  of  the  PeerSj  aud  Nobles,   doth  for 

the 
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tl'.e  moft  part  take  his  beginning  ,•  by  whofe  conni- 
vence the  Commons  being  fet  on  cdgQj  there  follows 
a  kind  of  murmuring,  or  difcontent  in  the  State,  /ha- 
dovv'd  by  the  Infancy  o^Tyvhon^  which  being  nurs'd  by 
the  natural  pravicy.and  ciownilh  malignity  of  the  vulgar 
fort,  fiinto  Princes,  as  inf^^ftuous  as  Serpents,)  is  ggain 
repaired  by  a  renewed  lirength,  and  at  lall  breaks  out 
into  open  Rebellion,  which  (becaufe  it  brings  infinite 
mifchiefs  up-on  Prince  and  People)  is  reprefented  by  the 
monftrous  deformity  olTy^hon  :  his  hundred  heads  fig- 
nifie  their  divided  powers,*  his  fiery  mouths,  their  in- 
flamed intents  ,•  his  Serpentine  Circles,  their  peflilent 
Malice  in  befieging  j  his  Iron  Hands,,  their  mercilels 
flaughters  ,•  his  Eagles  Talons,their  greedy  Rapines^  his 
plumed  Body,  their  continual  Rumors,  and  Scouts,  and 
Fears,  and  fuch  like,-  and  fometimes  thefe  Rebellions 
grow  fo  potent,  that  Princes  are  inforced  (tranfported 
as  it  were,  by  the  Rebels,  and  forfaking  the  chief  Seats 
and  Cities  of  the  Kingdom,)  to  contracl:  their  Power^ 
and  (being  deprived  of  the  Sinews  of  Money  and 
Majefiy,)  betake  themfelves  to  fome  remote  and  ob- 
fcure  corner  within  their  Dominions :  but  in  procels 
of  time,  (if  they  bear  their  Misfortunes  with  modera- 
tion,) they  may  recover  their  ftrength,  by  the  virtue 
and  induilry  of  Mirfcttry  ,•  that  is,  they  may  (by  be- 
coming affable,  and  by  reconciling  the  minds  and  wills 
of  their  Subjeds  with  grave  Edicl:s,and  gracious  Speech,) 
excite  an  Alacrity  to  grant  Aids,  and  Sublidies,  where- 
by to  llrengthen  their  Authority  anew.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  having  learned  to  be  wife  and  wary,  they  will 
refrain  to  try  the  chance  of  Fortune  by  War,  and  yet 
fludy  hov/  to  fupprefs  the  reputation  of  the  Rebels  by 
fome  famous  Adion,  which  if  it  fall  out  anfwerable 
to  their  expectation,  the  Rebels  finding  themfelves 
weakned,  and  fearing  the  fuccefs  of  their  broken  Pro- 
jecls ,-  betake  themfelves  to  fome  flight,  and  vain  Bra- 
vadoes, like  die  hilling  of  Sei-pents,  and  at  length  in 
defpair  betake   diemlelves  to  flight  ,•  and  then  when 
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they  begin  to  break,  it  is  fafe  and  timely  for  Kings  to 
puifae^  and  opprefs  them  with  the  Forces  and  Weight 
of  the  Kingdom^  as  it  were  with  the  Mountain  iAitha. 


The  CTCLOPS,  or  the  Miiiiflers  of  Terror, 

THey  fay  that  the  Cyclops,  for  their  fiercenefs^  and 
cruelty,  were  by  Jupiter  caft  into  Hell^  and  there 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprifonment ;  but  TMns  per- 
fwaded  Jufiter'th'at  it  would  do  well,  if  being  fet  at 
liberty,  they  were  put  to  forge  Thunder-bolts,  which 
being  done  accordingly,  they  became  fo  painful  and 
induftrious,  as  that  day  and  night  they  continued  ham- 
mering out  in  laborious  diligence  Thunder-bolts,  and 
other  inftruments  of  Terror.  In  procefs  of  time  Ju- 
t'tter  having  conceived  a  Difpleafure  agalnft  iAfcuLfi^ 
us,  the  Son  of  Afollo,  for  renoring  a  dead  Man  to  life 
by  Phyfick  ;  and  concealing  his  diflike,  (becaufe  there 
was  no  juft  caufe  of  anger,  the  deed  being  pious  and 
famous,j  fecretly  incens'd  the  Cyclots  againft  him,  who 
without  delay  flew  him  with  a  Tnunder-bolt.  In  re- 
venge of  which  Ad,  Jfollo  {Jupiter  not  prohibiting  it) 
/hot  them  to  Death  with  his  Arrows. 

This  Fable  may  be  applied  to  the  Projeds  of  Kings, 
who  having  cruel,  bloody,  and  exading  Officers,  do 
firilpunijK  and  difplace  them ;  afterwards  by  thecoun- 
fel  of  Tdlus,  that  is,  of  lome  bafe,  and  ignoble  Perfjn, 
and  by  the  prevailing  refped  of  Profit,  they  admit 
tiiem  into  their  Places  again,  that  they  may  have  In- 
jR:ruments  in  a  readinels,  if  at  any  time  there  ihou'd 
need  either  feverity  of  execution,  or  acerbity  of  ex- 
adion.  Thefe  ferviie  Creatures  being  by  nature  cru- 
el, and  by  their  former  fortune  exafperated,  and  per- 
ceiving  well  what  is  expeded  at  their  hands,  do  Hiew 
themfelves  wonderful  officious  in  fuch  kind  of  Em- 
ployments j  but  being   too  ralh ,  ,aad  precipitate  in 

feeking 
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fccking  countenance,  and  creeping  into  favour,  do 
foniecimes  cake  occaflon  from  chefecret  Beckonings,and 
ambiguous  Commands  of  their  Prince,  to  perform  ibme 
hateful  execution.  But  Princes  (abhorring  the  Fad, 
and  knowing  well,  that  they  ihall  never  want  fuch 
kind  of  Inltruments^  )  do  utterly  forfake  them,  turning 
them  over  to  the  Friends  and  Allies  of  the  wronged,  to 
their  Accufacions  and  Revenge,  and  to  the  general  Ha- 
tred of  the  People,-  fo  that  with  great  Applaufe,  and 
profperous  Wifhesand  Acclamations  towards  the  Pi  ince, 
they  are  brought,  rather  too  late,  than  undefervedly, 
to  a  miferable  end. 


NARCISSVS,  or,  Self-Love. 

■*"S '  Hey  fay,  that  Narcifus  was  exceeding  fair  and 
*  beautiful,  but  wonderful  proud  and  difdainful ,» 
wherefore  defpiling  all  others  in  refped  of  himfelf,  he 
leads  a  folitary  Life  in  the  Woods  and  Chafes^  with  a 
few  Followers,  to  whom  he  alone  was  all  in  all  •  a- 
monglt  the  reft,  there  follows  him  the  Nymph  Echc, 
During  his  Courfe  of  Life,  it  fatally  fo  chanced,  that 
he  came  to  a  clear  Fountain,  upon  the  Bank  whereof 
he  lay  down  to  repofe  himfelf  in  the  heat  of  the  Day. 
And  having  efpied  the  jhadow  of  his  own  Face  in  the 
Water,  wa^  fo  befotted,  and  ravilhed  with  the  contem- 
plation and  admiration  thereof,  that  he  by  no  measiS 
pollible  ccu'.d  be  drawn  from  beholding  his  Image  in 
this  Glafs,-  infomuch,  that  by  continual  gazing  there- 
upon, he  \  m:d  away  to  nothing,  and  was  at  iail  tur- 
ned into  a  F.ower  of  his  own  Name,  which  appears 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  and  is  facred  to  the  in- 
fernal Fowei  S,  FlutOy  Fnjtrpinay  and  the  Furies. 

Th's  tabic  feems  to  lliew  the  Difponcions,  and  For- 
tunes of  thofe,  who  in  refpect  either  of  their  Beauty,  or 
Other  Gift  whcrewiih  ihey  are  adorned,  and  graced  by 
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Nature^  without  the  help  of  Induftry,  are  fo  far  befot- 
ted  in  themfeh^es,  as  that  they  prove  the  caufe  of  their 
own  deftrudion.  For  it  is  the  property  of  Men  infe- 
<5ted  with  this  Humour^  not  to  come  much  abroad^  orto 
be  converfant  in  Civil  Affairs^  fpecially  feeing  thofe 
that  are  in  publick  Place,  muft  of  neceflity  encounter 
with  many  Contempts,  and  Scorns,  which  may  much 
dejed,  and  trouble  their  Minds,-  and  therefore  they 
lead  for  the  moft  part  a  folitary,  private,  and  obfcure 
Life,  attended  on  with  a  few  Followers,  and  thofe, 
liich  as  will  adore,  and  admire  them,  like  an  Echo 
flatter  them  in  all  their  Sayings,  and  applaud  them  in 
all  their  Words.  So  that  being  by  this  Cuftom  fedu- 
ced,  and  puft  up,  and  as  it  were,  ftupified  with  the 
admiration  of  themfelves,  they  are  poffelfed  with  fo 
itrange  a  bloth  add  Idlenefs,  that  they  grow  in  a  man- 
ner benumbed,  and  defedive  of  all  vigour  and  alacrity. 
Elegantly  doth  this  Flower,  appearing  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Spring,  reprefent  the  likenefs  of  thefe  Men's  DiC 
pofitions,  who,  in  their  youth  do  iiouri/h,  and  wax  fa- 
mous; but  being  come  to  ripenefs  of  years,  they  de- 
ceive and  fruftrate  the  good  hope  that  is  conceived  of 
them.  Neither  is  it  impertinent  that  this  Flower  is  fiiid 
to  be  confecrated  to  the  infernal  Deities,  becaufe  Men 
of  this  difpofition  become  unprofitable  to  all  humane 
things :  For  whatfoever  produceth  no  Fruit  of  it  felf, 
but  palleth,  and  vanifheth  as  if  it  had  never  been,  (like 
the  way  of  a  Ship  in  the  Sea,)  that  the  Ancients  were 
wont  to  dedicate  to  the  Gholts,  and  Powers  below. 


STYX,  Or  Leagues. 

TH  E  Oath  by  which  the  Gods  were  wont  to  oblige 
themfelves,  (when  they  meant  to  ratifte  any  thing 
fo^firraly  as  never  to  revoke  it,)  is  a  thing  well  known, 
to  the  Vulgar^  as  being  mentioned  almoit  in  every.  Fa- 
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ble^  which  was  when  they  did  not  invoke  or  call  to 
wltnels  any  Celeftial  Majefty,  or  Divine  Power,  but 
only  the  River  Styx,  that  with  crooked  and  Meandry 
Turnings  incircleth  the  Palaceof  the  infernal  Dis.  This 
was  held  as  the  only  manner  of  their  Sacrament,-  and 
befides  it,  not  any  other  Vow  to  be  accounted  firm, 
and  inviolable,*  and  therefore  the  puniihment  to  be  in- 
fli(flcd,  (if  any  did  perjure  themfelves,)  was,  that  for 
certain  }ears  they  fhould  be  put  out  of  Commons,  and 
not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Table  of  the  Gods. 

This  Fable  feems  to  point  at  the  Leagues  and  Pad:s 
of  Princes,  of  which,  more  truly,  than  opportunely, 
may  be  faid.  That  be  they  never  lo  ftrongly  confirmed 
with  the  Solemnity  and  Religion  of  an  Oath,  yet  are 
for  the  moft  part,  of  no  validity  ,•  infomuch  that  they 
are  made  rather  with  an  Eye  to  Reputation,  and  Re- 
port, and  Ceremony,  than  to  Faith,  Security,  and  Ef- 
fed.  Moreover,  add  to  thefe  the  Bond  of  Affinity,  as 
the  Sacraments  of  Nature,  and  mutual  Defcrts  of  each 
Part,  and  you  ihall  obfcrve,  diat  with  a  great  many,  all 
thefe  things  are  placed  a  degree  under  Ambition  and 
Pro 'it,  and  the  licentious  defire  of  Domination  ,•  and  fo 
much  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is  an  eafie  tiling  for  Prin- 
ces to  defend  and  cover  their  unlawful  Defircs  and  un- 
faithful Vows,  with  many  outvvardly  feeming  fair  Pre- 
texts, elpecially  leeing  tlierc  is  no  Umpire  or  Moderator 
of  Matters  concluded  upoii  to  whom  a  Reafon  iliould  be 
tendred.  Therefore  there  is  no  true  and  proper  thing 
made  choice  of,  forthe  confirmation  of  Faith,  and  that  no 
celeflial  Power  neither,  but  is  indeed  NeccJJity,  (a  great 
God  to  great  Potentates, )  the  Peril  alfo  of  btate,  and 
the  Communication  of  Profit.  As  for  NeceJJity,  it  is  e- 
legantly  reprefented  by  Styx,  that  fatal  and  irremeable 
River  j  and  tliis  Godhead  d^  Iphicrates,  the  Athejiiariy 
call  to  the  Confirmation  of  a  League  ,•  wlio  becaufe  he 
alone  is  found  to  fpeak  plainly  that  which  many  hide 
covertly  in  their  Breads,  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  re- 
late his  words.     He  obferving  how  the  Lacedemonians 
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bad  thought  upon,  snd  propounded  divers  CautlonSj 
Sandions,  Confirmations  and  Bonds ,  pertaining  to 
J.eagiic5,  interpofed  thus  :  Unnm  Laced^emonii  ,  Jtobis 
ijohijcum  •vinculu:'H  ^  Jecuritatis  ratio  tj[e.  prj[Jit  ^  Ji  ^lane 
detnonjiretis J  'vos  ea  nobis  conajjiffey  d^  inter  wanuf  PoJuIJej 
nt  %fobis  facultas  ladendi  7Z0Sj  Ji  maxi-r.e  -velletisj  minime 
fuppetere  p'/fit.  There  is  one  thing  (O  Laced^momans) 
that  would  link  us  unto  you  in  the  Bond  of  Amity, 
and  be  the  occafion  of  Peace  and  Security  ,•  which  is^, 
if  you  would  plainly  demonftrate,  that  you  have  yield- 
ed up  and  put  into  our  hands  fuch  things  as  that^ 
would  you  hurt  us  never  fo  fain,  you  ihould  yet  be 
disfurniihed  of  means  to  do  it.  It  therefore  the  power 
of  hurting  be  taken  av»/ay,  or  if  by  breach  of  League 
there  follow  the  danger  of  the  ruine  or  diminution  of 
the  State  or  Tribute  ,-  then  indeed  the  Leagues  may 
feem  to  be  ratified  and  eilablilhed,  and  as  it  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Sacrament  of  the  Stygian  Lake ;  feeing 
that  it  includes  the  fear  of  Prohibition  and  Suipenfion 
from  the  Table  of  the  Gods,  unger  which  name  the 
Laws  and  Prerogatives,  the  Plenty  and  Felicity  of  a 
Kingdom  were  fignified  by  the  Jijcients. 


PAN,   or  Nature. 

"l  'HE  Ancients  have  exquifitely  defcribed  Nature  nn- 
^  derthe  PerfonofP.w,  whofe  original  they  leave 
(doubtful ;  for  fome  fay  that  he  was  the  Son  of  Mcr- 
cury,  others  attribute  unto  him  afar  different  beginning, 
affirming  him  to  be  the  common  Oif-lpring  of  Vene- 
lopes  Suitors,  upon  a  fufpicion,  that  every  one  of  them 
had  to  do  with  her  ,•  which  letter  relation  doubtlefs 
gave  occafion  to  fome  after- Writers  to  entitle  this  an- 
cient Fable  with  the  name  of  Fenelope,  a  thing  very 
frequent  gmcngft  them,  when  they  apply  old  Fidions 
{0  young  peribns  and  names,  and  that  many  times 
'     '      "  sbfurdly 
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flbfardly  and  indifcreetly,  as  may  be  feen  here  :  Foi: 
Tan  being  one  of  the  Ancient  Gods^vvas  long  before  the 
time  of  JJlyjJh  and  Penelope.  Befides  (for  her  Matronal 
Chaftity)  /he  was  held  venerable  by  Andquity.  Nei- 
ther may  we  pretermit  the  third  conceit  of  his  Birth : 
For  fome  fay.  That  he  was  the  Son  of  Jupiter  and 
Hjbris,  which  fignifiescontumely  or  difdain.  Buthow- 
foever  begotten,  the  ?arca  (they  fay)  were  his  Sifters. 
He  is  pourtrayed  by  the  Avcier.ts  in  this  guife  ;  on 
his  Head  a  pair  of  Horns  to  reach  to  Heaven,  his  Bo- 
dy rough  and  Hairy,  his  Beard  long  and  iliaggy,  his 
iliape  biTormed,  above  like  a  Man,  below  like  a  Beaft, 
his  Feet  like  GoatVhoofs,  bearing  thefe  Enfigns  of  his 
Jurifdldion,  to  wit,  in  his  left-hand  a  Pipe  of  (Q'Jtn 
Reeds,  and  in  his  right  a  Sheep-hook  ,  or  a  Staff 
crooked  at  the  upper  end,  and  his  Mantle  made  of  a 
Leopard's  Skin.  His  Dignities  and  Offices  were  thefe : 
He  was  the  God  of  Hunters,  of  Shepherds,  and  of  all 
Rural  Inhabitants:  chief  Prelident  alfo  of  Hills  and 
Mountains,  and  next  to  Mercury ^  the  EmbalTador  of 
the  Gods.  Moreover,  He  was  accounted  the  Feader 
and  Commander  of  the  Njmphs,  which  were  always 
wont  to  dance  the  rounds,  and  frisk  about  him  ,•  he 
was  accoftcd  by  the  Satyrs  and  the  old  Silt??}.  He  had 
power  alfo  to  ihike  Men  with  terrors,  and  thofe  efpe- 
cially  vain  and  fuperftitlous,  which  are  termed  Vc- 
yikk  ftars.  His  ads  were  not  many,  for  ought  that 
can  be  found  in  Records,  the  chiefeft  was,  that  he 
challenged  Cuful  at  wreftling,  in  which  conilid  he  had 
the  foil.  The  Talc  goes  too,  how  that  he  cauG;hc  the 
Gya5:t  Typbon  \\\  a  Net,  and  held  him  fafh  Moreo- 
ver, where  Ceres  (grumbling  and  chafing  that  Frojcr-- 
pina  W2s  ravifhed;  had  hid  l:er  fclf  away,  and  tha: 
all  the  Gods  took  pains  (by  diipeiiing  themfe'.ves  in- 
to every  corncrj  to  find  her  cut,  it  v.as  only  his  good 
hap  (as  he  was  hunting)  to  light  on  her,  and  ac- 
quaint the'  rcit  where  IKe  was.  He  prefumed  alfo  ro 
fi^t  it  to  the  tr)-3l   who  was  the  belt  Mufici^n,  he  o: 
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'Afollo,  and  by  the  judgment  of  Midas  was  indeed  pre- 
ferred :  But  the  wife  Judge  had  a  pair  of  Affes  Ears 
privately  chopt  to  his  Noddle  for  his  fentence.  Of 
his  Love-tricks,  there  is  nothing  reported,  or  at  leafi: 
not  muchj  a  thing  to  be  wondred  at,  efpecially  being 
among  a  Troop  or  Godsfo  profufely  amorous.  This 
only  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  loved  the  Nymph  Echo 
(whom  he  took  to  Wife)  and  one  pretty  Wench  more 
called  Syrinx,  towards  whom  Cupd  (in  an  angry  and 
revengeful  humour ,  becaufe  fo  audacioufly  he  had 
challenged  him  at  Wreftling  )  inflamed  his  defire. 
Moreover,  he  had  no  liiue  (which  is  a  marvel  alio, 
feeing  the  Gods,  efpecially  thole  of  the  Male  kind,  were 
very  generative)  only  lie  was  the  reputed  Father  of 
a  little  Girl  caiied  Jambe,  thai  vvirh  many  pretty  Tales 
was  wont  to  make  ftraiigers  merry  ,•  but  fome  think 
that  he  did  indeed  beget  her  by  his  Wife  Jamhe.  This 
(if  any  be)  is  a  noble  Tale,  as  being  laid  out  and  big- 
bellied  with  die  Secrets  and  Myfteries  of  Nature. 

Pan  (as  his  name  imports)  reprefents  and  lays  open 
the  All  of  Things  or  Nature.  Concernin;^  his  origi- 
nal there  are  two  only  Opinions  that  go  for  currant ; 
for  either  he  came  of  Mercury ,  that  is,  the  Word  of 
God,  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  all  contro- 
verJie  affirm,  and  fuch  of  the  Philofophers  as  had  any 
fmack  of  Divinity  alTented  unto  ,•  or  elfe  from  the 
confufed  Seeds  of  things.  For  they  that  would  have 
one  limple  beginning,  refer  ic  unto  God  ,  or  if  a  ma- 
teriate  beginning,  they  would  have  it  various  in  power. 
So  that  we  may  end  the  Conti-overlle  with  this  Diftri- 
bution.  That  the  World  took  beginning,  either  from 
Mtrcury^  orfrom  the  Seeds  of  all  things. 

Virg.  Edog.  6. 

jSJamcjue  catiehat  utl  ma^m4m  per  hi^^iie  coaBa 
Siminn  tcrratHfTifACy  an'mico^us^  trfarljoue  fuijfept, 
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Et  liquidi  fimul  ignis  :    Et  his  exordia  p-imis 
Omniiiy  C^  ipje  tener  f»imdi  concrei'erit  Orbis. 

For  rich-vein'd  Orpheus  fweetly  did  rehearfe 
How  that  the  Seeds  of  Fire,  Air,  Water,  Earth, 
Were  all  pad  in  the  vafl  void  Univerle : 
And  how  from  thefe  as  Firftlings,  all  bad  birth, 
And  how  the  Body  of  this  Orbick  frame, 
From  tender  infancy  fo  big  became. 

But,  as  touching  the  third  conceit  of  Pan's  Original, 
it  feems  that  the  Grecians  (either  by  intercourfe  with 
the  zyEgyjtians,  or  one  way  or  other)  had  heard  fome- 
thing  of  the  Hebrew  Myfteries  ,•  for  it  points  to  the 
ftate  of  the  World,  not  confidered  in  immediate  Crea- 
tion, but  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  expofed  and  made 
fubjed  to  Death  and  Corruption  t  For  in  that  ftate  it 
was  (^and  remains  to  this  day)  the  Off-lpring  of  God 
and  Sin.  And  therefore  all  thefe  Three  Narrations 
concerning  the  manner  of  Vans  birth  may  feem  to 
be  true,  ii  it  be  rightly  diftinguifhed  between  Things 
and  Times.  For  this  Van  or  Nature  (which  we  fufped, 
contemplate  and  reverence  more  than  is  fit)  took  be-" 
ginning  from  the  Word  of  God  by  the  means  of  con- 
tufed  matter,  and  the  entrance  of  Prevarication  and 
Corruption.  The  dcftinies  may  well  be  thought  the 
Sifters  of  Pan  or  Nature^  becaufe  the  beginnings  and 
continuances,  and  corruptions  and  depreflions,  and 
diftblutions,  and  eminences,  and  labours  and  felicities 
of  things,  and  all  the  chances  which  can  happen  unto 
any  thing,  are  linkt  with  the  Chain  of  Caufes  natural. 

Horns  are  attributed  unto  him,  becaufe  Horns  are 
broad  at  the  root  and  iharp  at  the  ends,  the  nature  of 
all  things  being  like  a  Vjramis,  fharp  at  the  top.  For 
individual  or  lingular  things  being  infinite  are  tirft 
Golleded  into  /'pedes,  which  are  many  alfo  ,•  then  from 
fpccies  into  generals,  and  from geurais  (by  afcending) 
are  contracted  into  things  or  notions  more  gencia!  ,•  io 
tJ. ',  <['.'.!.  ■■  .  tliac 
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that  at  length  Nature  may  fsem  to  be  contraded  into 
an  unity.  ISIeither  is  it  to  be  wondred  at^  that  Tan 
toucheth  Heaven  with  his  Horns^  feeing  the  height  of 
Kature  or  univerfal  Ideas  do,  in  feme  fort,  pertain  to 
things  Divine,  and  there  is  a  ready  and  {liort  Paifage 
from  Mttafhyfick  to  natural  Theolcgj'. 

The  Body  of  Nature  is  elegantly  and  with  deep  judg- 
ment depainted  hairy^  reprefenting  the  beams  or  ope- 
rations of  creatures  ;  for  beams  are  as  it  were  die 
Hairs  and  Briftles  of  Nature ,  and  every  crearuro  is 
cither  more  or  lefs  beamy,  which  is  moft  appgi:nt  in 
the  faculty  of  feeing,  and  no  lefs  in  every  vercue  and 
operation  that  effecSiuates  upon  a  diOant  Objecl:,  for 
whatlbever  works  upon  any  thing  afar  off,  that  may 
rightly  be  faid  to  dart  forth  Rays  or  Beams. 

Moreover,  Tans  Beard  is  faid  to  be  exceeding  long, 
becaufe  the  beams  or  influences  of  Coeleftial  Bodies  do 
operate  and  pierce  fartheft  of  all ;  and  the  Sun,  when 
(\\\s  higher  half  is  fliadovved  with  a  Cloud)  his  Beams 
break  out  in  the  lower,  and  looks  as  if  he  were  bear- 
ded. 

Nature  is  alio  excellently  £tt  forth  with  a  biformed 
Body,  with  refped  to  the  differences  between  faperior 
and  inferior  Creatures.  For  one  part,  by  reafon  of 
their  Pulcritude,  and  equability  of  motion,  and  con- 
ftancy  and  dominion  over  the  Earth  and  earthly  things, 
is  worthily  fet  out  by  the  fliape  of  Man  :  and  the  other 
part  in  refpeit  of  their  perturbations  and  unconftant 
motions,  (^and  therefore  needing  to  be  moderated  by 
the  Cceleftial)  may  be  well  fitted  v/ith  the  Figure  of  a 
Brute  Beatt.  This  Defcription  of  his  Body  pertains  al- 
fo  to  the  participation  of  Spectes,  for  no  natural  being 
feems  to  be  fimple,  but  as  it  were  participated  and  com- 
pounded of  two.  A-^  for  example,  Man  hath  fome- 
thing  of  a  Beaft,  a  Beaft  fomething  of  a  Plants  a  Plant 
fomething  of  inanimate  Ecdy,  of  that  ail  natural  things 
are  in  very  deed  biformed,  that  is  to  fay.  compounded 
of  a  fuperior  and  inferior  Stcchs. 

It 
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It  is  a  very  wkry  AllcgoiVjtbat  fame  of  the  Feet  of  the 
Coat,  by  reafon  of  the  upward  tending  motion  of  Ter- 
rcftrial  Bodies  towards  the  Air  and  Heaven,  for  the 
Goat  is  a  climbing  Creature,  that  loves  to  be  hanging 
about  the  Rocks  andftcep  Mountain^  _,  and  this  is  done 
alfo  in  a  Vv'onderful  manner, even  by  thofe  thing  which 
are  deftinared  to  this  inferior  Globe,  as  may  manifeftly 
appear  in  Clouds  and  Meteors. 

The  two  Enligns  which  Pan  bears  in  his  hands  do 
point,  the  one  at  Harmony,  the  other  at  Empire :  For 
the  Pipeconfihing  of  feven  Reeds,  doth  evidently  de- 
mon fi  rate  tlie  coriil'nc,  and  Harmony,  and  difcordant 
concord  of  all  infcior  Creatures,  wlrlch  is  caufcd  Ly 
the  Motion  of  the  {ovQn  Planets:  And  that  of  the 
Shicep-hook  may  be  excellently  apply 'd  to  the  order  of 
n^'uie,  whicli  is  partly  right,  partly  crooked:  This 
Staff  therefo:  e  or  Rod  is  Ipecially  crooked  in  the  up- 
per end,  becaufe  all  die  works  of  Divine  Providence  in 
the  "Uorld  are  done  in  a  farfetcht  and  circular  manner, 
fo  that  one  thing  may  feem  to  be  affe(5ted  and  yet  in- 
deed a  clean  contrary  brought  to  pafs^  as  the  felling  of 
Jojeph  into  zAigypr,  and  the  like.  Befides  in  all  wife 
Humane  Government,  they  that  fit  at  the  Helm  do  more 
happily  bring  their  purpofes  about,  and  infinuate  more 
calily  into  the  minds  of  the  People,  by  pretexts  and  ob- 
lique courfes,  than  by  dired  methods:  lb  that  all  Scep- 
ters and  Maffes  of  Authority  ought  m  very  deed  to  be 
crooked  in  th.e  upper  end. 

Fan's  Cloak  or  Mantle  is  ingenioufly  feigned  to  be  a 
Skin  of  a  Leopard,  becaufe  it  is  full  of  Spots :  So  the 
Heavens  are  fpotted  with  Stars,  the  Sea  with  Rocks  and 
Iflands,  the  Land  with  Flowers,  and  every  particular 
Creature  aifo  is  for  the  moll  part  garnifhed  with  divers 
colours  about  the  fuperficies,  which  is  as  it  were  a  Man- 
tle unto  it. 

The  Office  of  Fafi  can  be  by  nothing  fo  lively  con- 
ceived and  expreft,  as  by  feigning  him  to  be  the  God 
of  Hunrers^  for  every  natural  acflion^  and  fo  by  confe- 

quence. 
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quence,  Motion  and  Progreflionj  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
Hunting.  Arts  and  Sciences  have  their  works^  and  Hu- 
mane Counfels  their  ends  which  they  earneftly  hunt 
after.  All  natural  things  have  either  their  Food  as  a 
Prey,  or  their  Pleafure  as  a  Recreation  which  they 
feek  for,  and  that  in  moft  expert  and  fagaelous  man- 
ner. 

ToYVci  Le^na  Lupum  feejuirur.  Lupus  ipfe  Capeliaf??. 
Flormtcm  Cytifum  fequitur  lajciva  Capelia. 

The  hungry  Lionefs^  (with  iharp  defire) 
Purfues  the  Wolf,  the  Wolf  the  wanton  Goat  ; 
The  Goat  again  doth  greedily  afpire 
To  have  the  trifoil  Juyce  pals  down  her  Throat. 

Tm  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  God  of  the  Country- 
CloWnSj  becaufe  Men  of  this  condition  lead  lives  more 
agreeable  unto  Nature,  than  thofe  that  live  in  the  Ci- 
ties and  Courts  of  Princes,  where  nature  by  too  much 
Art  is  corrupted :  So  as  the  faying  of  the  Poet  (though 
in  the  fenfe  of  Love j  might  be  here  verified: 

Tars  minima  efi  ipfa  puellajui. 

The  Maid  fo  trickt  her  felf  with  Art^ 
That  of  her  felf  flie  is  leaft  part: 

He  was  held  to  be  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Mountains, 
becaufe  in  the  high  Mountains  and  Hills,  Nr.ture  lays 
her  felf  moft  open,  and  Men  moft  apt  to  view  and 
contemplation. 

Whereas  Pan  is  faid  to  be  (next  unto  Mercury)  the 
Meflenger  of  the  Gods,  there  is"  in  that  a  Divine  My- 
ftery  contained,  for  next  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  Image 
of  the  world  proclaims  the  Power  and  Wifdom  Divine, 
as  fmgs  the  Sacred  Poet,  Pjal.  xix.  i.  Cceli  ensrrant  glo^ 
riam  Dti^  atcjue  opera,  manuum   cjm  indicat  frmamentum. 

The 
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The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  Firma- 
ment fheweth  die  Works  of  his  Hands. 

The  Nympbsy  that  is^  the  Souls  ot  living  things  take 
great  delight  in  Fan.  For  thefe  Souls  are  the  delights 
or  minions  o^N/iture,  and  the  diredion  or  condu<5t  of 
riiefe  Nyrr;phs  is  with  great  reafon  attributed  unto  Pan, 
becaufe  die  Souls  of  all  things  living  do  follow  their 
natural  dlfpofitions  as  their  guides,  and  with  infinite  va- 
riety every  one  of  them  after  his  own  fafhion,  doth  leap, 
and  frisk  and  dance  with  incclTant  motions  about  her. 
ThcSatjrs  and  Sileni  a'To,  to  wit,  Youth  arkd  Old-age,  arc 
fome  of  Pans  followers:  For  of  all  natural  things,  there 
is  a  lively,  jocund,  and  (as  I  may  fay)  a  dancing  age, 
and  an  age  again  that  is  dull,  bibling  and  reeling. 
The  carriages  and  difpolitions  of  both  which  ages,  to 
fome  fuch  as  Democritns  was,  (that  would  obferve  them 
duly,)  might  peradventure  feem  as  ridiculous  and  de- 
formed, as  the  gambols  of  the  Satyrs,  or  the  geftures  of 
the  Silevi. 

Of  thofe  fears  and  terrors  which  Pan  is  faid  to  be 
the  Author,  there  may  be  this  wife  conftru6tion  made: 
Namely,  that  Nature  hath  bred  in  every  living  thing 
a  kind  of  care  and  fear,  tending  to  the  prefervation  of 
its  own  life  and  being,  and  to  the  repelling  and  ihun- 
ning  of  all  things  hurtful.  And  yet  Nature  knows  not 
how  to  keep  a  mean,  but  always  intermixes  vain  and 
empty  fears  with  fuch  as  are  difcreet  and  profitable ; 
So  that  all  things  (if  their  infidesmightbe  feen)  would 
appear  full  of  Panick  frights:  But  men  efpecially  in 
hard,  fearful,  and  diverfe  times,  are  wonderfully  infa- 
tuated with  fuperftition,  which  indeed  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  Panick  terror. 

Concerning  the  audacity  of  Pan  in  challenging  C«- 
fU  at  wreftling:  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  Matter 
wants  not  inclination  and  defire  to  the  relapfing  and  dif- 
folution  of  the  World  into  the  old  Chaosy  if  her  malice? 
and  violence  were  not  reitrained  and  kept  in  order,  by 
the  prepotent  unity  and  agreement  of  things  fignified  by 
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Cupid^  or  the  God  of  Love  ;  and  therefore  it  was  a 
fiappy  turn  for  Men,  and  all  things  elfe,  that  in  their 
conflid  Van  was  found  tqo  weak,  and  overcome. 

To  the  fame  effecfl  may  be  interpreted  his  catching 
of  Tyfhon  in  a  Net :  For  howfoever  there  may  fome- 
times  happen  vaft  and  unwonted  Tumours  (as  the 
name  of  Typhon  imports^  either  in  the  Sea,  or  in  the 
Air,  or  in  the  Earth,  or  elfewhere  ;  yet  Nature  doth 
intangle  it  in  an  intricate  toil,  and  curb  and  reftrain  in, 
as  it  were  with  a  Chain  of  Adamant,  the  excefles  and 
infolencies  of  thefe  kind  pf  Bodies. 

But  forafmuch  as  it  was  Pavs  good  fortune  to  find 
out  Ce>es  as  he  was  Hunting,  and  thought  little  of  itj 
which  none  of  the  other  Gods  could  do,  though  they 
did  nothing  elfe  but  feek  her,  and  that  very  ferioufly  ; 
it  gives  us  this  true  and  grave  admonition,  That  we 
expert  not  to  receive  things  neceffary  for  life  and  man- 
ners from  Philofophical  Abftradions,  as  from  the  grea^ 
ter  Gods ;  albeit  they  applied  themfelves  to  no  other 
itudy,  but  from  Pan  ,•  that  is,  from  the  difcreet  obfer- 
vation  and  experience,  and  the  univerfal  knowledge  of 
the  things  of  this  World  ,•  whereby  (oftenrimes  even 
by  chance,  and  as  it  were  going  a  Hunting)  fuch  Inven<p 
tions  are  lighted  upon. 

The  quarrel  he  made  with  Jpolio  about  MuJIck,  and 
the  event  thereof  contains  a  whollbme  inftrudion, 
which  may  ferve  to  reftrain  men's  Reafons  and  Judg- 
ments with  Reins  of  Sobriety,  from  boafting  and  glo- 
rying in  their  gifts.  For  there  feems  to  be  a  twofold 
Harmony,  or  Mulick  ,•  the  one  of  Divine  Providence^ 
and  the  other  of  Humane  Judgment,  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  World  and  Creatures  therein,  and  the  more 
fecret  Judgments  of  God,  found  very  hard  and  harfli ; 
which  folly,  albeit  it  be  weil  fet  out  with  AlTes  Ears^ 
yet  notwithftanding  thefe  Ears  are  fecret,  and  do  not 
openly  appear,  neither  is  it  perceived  or  noted  as  a  de- 
formity  by  the  vulgar. 

tallly; 
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I.aflly,  Ir  is  not  to  be  wondred  at,  that  there  is  no- 
thing attributed  unto  Tiin  concerning  Loves,  but  only 
of  his  marriage  with   Echo:  For  the  World  or  Narure 
doth  enjoy  it  fe!f,  and  in  it  felf  all  things  e!fc.    Now 
he  that  loves  would  enjoy  Ibmething,  but  where  there 
is  enough^  tiiere  is  no  place  left  to  defire.     Therefore 
rliere  can  be  no  wanting  love  in  Ten,  or  the  \^"or!d, 
jior  defire  to  obtain  any  thing  (feeing  he  is  contented 
with  himfelfj   but  onh'  Speeches,   which  (if  plain) 
may  be  inrimatcd  by   the    Nymph  Echo,    or  if  more 
quaint  by   Syrinx.    It  is  an  excellent  invention   that 
T'an^  or  the  World  is  laid  to   make  choice  of  Echo  on- 
ly  (above  all  other  Speeches  or  Voices)    for  his  Wife: 
For  that  alone  is  true  Philofophy,  which  doth  faith- 
fully render  the  very  words  of  the  World  ,*    and  ir  is 
written   no  otherwife  than  the  World  doth  dictate,  k 
being  nothing  elfe  but  the  Image  or   refie(5tion  of  it, 
not  adding  an}'  tiling   of  its  own,  but   only   iterates 
and  relbunds.    It   belongs  alfo  to  the  fufficiency   or 
perfedion  of  the  World,  that  he  begets  no  liiue  ;  for 
the  World  doth  generate  in  refped:  of  its  parts,  but  in 
relped  of  the  whole^  how  can  it  generate,  feeing  with- 
out it  there   is  no   Body  ?   Notwithftanding  all  this, 
the  Tale  of  that  tading  Girl  fathered  upon  ii'c.-n^  may 
in  very  deed,  with  great  Reafon,  be  -added   to  this 
Fable :    For   by  her  are  reprefented  thofe  vain  and 
Idle  Paradoxes  concerning  the  Nature  of  things  v/hich 
have  been   frequent  in  all  Ages,  and  have  hiled  the 
World  with  Novelries  ^   Fruidefs,  if  you  refped  the 
matter*  Changlings  if  you  refpeclthe  kind,  foinedmes 
creating  Pleafure,  fomecimes  tedioufnefs  with  their  o- 
vermuch  pratling. 


TERSEUS, 
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PERSEUS  is  faid  to  have  been  employed  by  Val- 
las,  for  the  deftroyiiig  of  Medufa,  who  v/as  very 
infeftuous  to  the  Weflern  Parts  of  the  Worlds  arxd 
efpeciahy  about  the  utmoft  Coaftsof  Hlherla.  A  Mon- 
iker fo  dire  and  horrid^  that  by  her  only  alped  flie 
turned  Men  into  Stones.  This  Medufa  alone  of  all  the 
Gorgons  was  mortal^  the  reft  not  fub|e6t  to  Death.  Per- 
fms  therefore  preparing  himfeif  for  this  noble  enter- 
prife^  had  Arms  •  and  Gifts  beftowed  on  him  by  three 
of  the  Gods :  Mercury  gave  him  Wings  annexed  to 
his  Heels,  Vhito  a  Helmet,  Tallas  a  Shield  and  a  Look- 
ing-Glafs.  Notwidiftanding  (although  he  were  thus 
furnifhcd)  he  went  not  diredly  to  Medufa,  but  firft 
to  the  Grcie,  which  by  the  Mothers  Hde  were  Sifters 
to  the  Gjrgons.  Thefe  Grea  from  their  Birth  were 
Hoar-headed,  refembling  old  Women.  They  had  but 
one  only  Eye,  and  one  Tooth  among  them  all  ',  both 
which,  fhe  that  had  occafion  to  go  abroad,  v/as  wont 
to  take  with  her,  and  at  her  return  to  lay  them  down 
again.  This  Eye  and  Tooth  they  lent  to  Perfeus;  ^id 
fo  finding  himtelf  throughly  furnifhed  for  the  effeding 
of  his  delign,  haftens  towards  Medufa.  Her  he  found 
deeping,  and  yet  durft  not  prefent  himfeif  with  his 
Face  towards  her,  left  fhe  ihould  awake  ,•  but  turning 
his  head  afide,  beheld  her  in  Pallas's  Glafs,  and  (by 
this  means  directing  his  blow)  cut  oft'  her  head  ;  from 
whofe  Blood  gufliing  out,  inftantly  came  Tegafus,  the 
Fh'ing-Horfe.  Eler  head  thus  finote  oft',  Ferfius  beftows 
on  Pallas  her  Shield,  which  yet  retained  this  vertue, 
that  whatlbever  looked  upon  it,  ftiould  become  as  ftu- 
pid  as  s  Stone,  or  like  one  Planet-ftrucken. 

This  Fable  feems  to  dired  the  preparation  and  order, 
thsr  is  to  be  ufcd  in  making  of  War  ;  for  the  more  apt 
sad  Qonlider&tQ  underrakiiig  whereof,  three  grave  and 
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^vhoiefbme  Precepts  (favouring  of  the  vvifdom  of  P^/- 
Iji)  are  to  be  obfervcd. 

Firft,  That  men  go  noc  much  trouble  themfelves  a- 
bout  the  Conqueft  of  Neighbour  Nations^  feeing  that 
private  pollellions  and  Empires  are  enlarged  by  diffe- 
rent means;  For  in  the  augmentation  of  private  Reve- 
nueSj  the  vicinity  of  mens  Territories  is  to  be  confide- 
i-ed ;  but  in  the  propagadon  of  Publick  Dominions,  the 
occaiion  and  facility  of  making  War,  and  the  Fruit  to 
be  expected  ought  to  be  inftead  of  vicinity.  Certainly 
the  Romans^  what  time  their  Conquefts  towards  the 
Weft  fcarce  reacht  beyond  Liguna^  did  yet  in  the  Eaft 
bring  all  the  Provinces  as  far  as  the  Mountain  Taurus 
within  thecompafs  of  their  Arms  and  Command,-  and 
therefore  Perfcus,  although  he  were  bred  and  born  in 
the  Eaftj,  did  not  yet  refufe  to  undertake  an  expedition 
even  to  the  uttermoft  bounds  of  the  Weft. 

Secondly,  There  muft  be  a  care  had  that  the  Mo- 
tives of  War  be  juft  and  honourable,  for  that  begets 
an  alacrity,  as  well  in  the  Soldiers  that  fight,  as  in  the 
people  that  pay,  it  draws  on  and  procures  Aids,  and 
brings  many  otlier  Commodiries  befides.  But  there  is 
no  pretence  to  take  up  Arms  more  pious,  than  the  fup- 
prelling  of  Tyranny  j  under  which  yoke,  the  people 
lofe  their  courage,  and  are  caft  down  without  heart 
and  vigor,  as  in  the  fight  of  Mmufa. 

Thirdly,  It  is  wifely  added,  that  feeing  there  were 
three  Gorgons  (by  which  Wars  are  reprefentedj  Perfeus 
undertook  her  only  that  was  moital  ^  that  is,  he  made 
choice  offucha  kind  of  War  as  was  likely  to  be  ef- 
fecTied  and  brought  to  a  period,  not  purfuing  vaft  and 
endlefs  hopes. 

The  furnifhlng  of  Perfeus  with  necefTaries  was  that 
which  only  advanced  his  attempt,  and  drew  Fortum  to 
be  of  his  fide  >  for  he  had  fpeed  from  Mercury,  concea- 
ling of  his  Counfels  from  Orcus,  and  P,  ovidvice  from 

Q;  2  Neither 
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Neither  is  it  without  an  Allegory^,  and  that  full  of 
matter  too^  that  thofe  Wings  of  Celerity  were  faftned 
to  ferjms  his  Fleels^,  and  not  to  his  Ankles^  to  his  Feet, 
and  not  to  his  Shoulders ;  becaufe  fpeed  and  celerity  is 
required^  not  fo  much  in  the  firft  preparations  for  War, 
as  in  thofc  things  which  fecond  and  yield  aid  to  the 
firftj  for  there  is  no  Error  in  War  more  frequent,  than 
that  Prcfecutions  and  Subfidiary  forces  do  fail  to  an- 
fwer  the  alacrity  of  the  firft  onfets. 

Now  for  that  Helmet  which  Vluto  gave  him,  power- 
ful to  make  men  invifible,  the  Moral  is  plain ;  bet  that 
twofold  gift  of  Providence  (to  wit,  the  Shield  and 
Looking  Glafs)  is  full  of  Morality^  for  that  kind  of 
Providence,  which  like  a  Shield  avoids  the  force  of 
blows,  is  not  alone  needful,  but  that  alfo  by  which  the 
ftrength  and  motions,  and  Counfels  of  the  Enemy 
are  deicryed,  as  in  the  Looking  Glals  of  Pallas. 

But  Pe-'fus,  albeit  he  were  futliciently  furnifhed  with 
aid  and  courage,  yet  was  he  to  do  one  thing  of  fpecial 
importance  before  he  entred  the  Lifts  with  this  Monfter, 
and  that  was  to  have  fome  intelligence  with  the  Grei^, 
Thefe  Gre^e  are  Treafons  which  may  be  termed  the  Si- 
fters of  War  not  defcended  of  the  fame  ftock,  but  far 
unlike  in  Nobility  of  Birth  ,*  for  Wars  are  generous  and 
heroical,  but  Treafons  are  bafe  and  ignoble.  Their 
defcription  is  elegant,  for  they  are  faid  to  be  Gray-hea- 
ded,  and  like  old  Women  from  rheir  Birth  ,•  by  reafon 
that  Traytors  arc  continually  vext  with  cares  and  tre- 
pidations. But  all  their  itrength  (before  they  break 
out  into  open  Rebellions)  conlilts  either  in  an  Eye  or 
in  a  Toothy  for  every  fadlion  alienated  from  any 
State,  contemplates  and  bites.  Befides,  this  Eye  and 
Tooth  is  as  it  were  common,-  for  whatfoever  they  can 
learn  and  know,  is  delivered  and  carried  from  one  to 
another  by  the  hands  ofFadion.  And  as  concerning 
the  Tooth,  they  do  all  bite  alike,  and  fing  the  fame 
fong^  fo  that  hear  one,  and  you  hear  all.  Vcrftus  there- 
fore was  to  deal  with  thefe  Grea  for  the  love  of  their 

Eye 
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Eye  aiid  Tooth.  Their  E}e  to  difcover,  their  Tooth 
to  fow  rumoi-s  and  liir  up  envy,  and  to  moleft  and 
trouble  the  Minds  of  men.  Thefe  things  therefore  be- 
ing  thus  difpofed  and  prepared,  he  addrelTes  himfelf  to 
the  AcStion  ofWar,  and  lets  upon  Mv/«/V  as  Iheflept; 
for  a  wife  Captain  will  ever  affault  his  Enemy,  when 
he  is  unpre^-ared  and  moft  f^cure;  and  then  is  there 
good  ufe  oi Pallas  her  Glafs:  For  moft  men,  before  it 
come  to  the  pufh,  can  acutely  pr\'  into  and  difcern  their 
Enemies  eftate  ,•  but  the  beft  ufe  of  this  Glafs  is  in  the 
%'ery  point  of  danger,  that  the  manner  of  it  may  be 
fo  confidered,  as  that  the  terror  jnay  not  difcourage, 
which  is  fignified  by  that  looking  into  this  Glafs  with 
the  face  turned  from  Medr'pr. 

The  Monfler's  Head  being  cut  off,  there  follow  two 
effeifls.  The  firft  was,  the  procreation  and  rai/ing  of 
Pegafusj  by  which  may  be  evidently  underftood  Far/je^ 
that  (flying  thorough  the  Worldj  proclaims  Victory, 
The  fecond  is  the  bearing  of  Medufis  Head  in  his 
Shield  ,•  to  which  there  is  no  kind  of  defence  for  ex- 
cellency comparable^-  for  the  one  famous  and  memorable 
a(ft  profperoufly  eireded  and  brought  to  pafs,  doth  re- 
ftrain  the  Motions  and  Infolencies  of  Enemies^  and 
makes  Envy  her  felf  filent  and  amazed. 


ENDYMIONy  or  a  Favourite, 

TT  isfaid,  that  Liwawas  in  love  with  the  Shepherd 
-■■  Endyrnion,  and  in  a  ftrange  and  unwonted  manner 
bewrayed  her  affedion  :  For  he  lying  in  a  Cave  fra- 
med by  Nature  under  the  Mountain  Latmus^  fhe  of- 
tentimes defcended  from  her  Sphere  to  enjoy  his  com- 
pany as  he  flept  ,•  and  after  flie  had  kiffed  him,  afcend- 
ed  up  again.  Yet  notwithftanding  this  his  idienefs, 
and  fleepy  fecurity,  did  not  any  way  impair  his  Eftate 
or  Fortune  ^   for  Lw:a  brought  it  io  to  pafs_,  that  he 

Q.  5  alone 
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alone  (o?  all  the  reft  of  the  Shepherdsj  had  his  Flock, 
in  beft  plight^  and  moft  fruitful 

This  Fable  may  have  reference  to  the  nature  and. 
difpofitions  of  Princes  •  for  they  being  full  of  doubts, 
and  prone  to  jealoufie,  do  not  eaiily  acquaint  Men  of 
prying  and  curious  Eyes,  and  as  it  were  of  vigilant 
and  wakeful  difpofitions,  with  the  fecret  liumours  and 
nnanners  of  their  life  ;  but  fuch  rather  as  are  of  quiet 
and  obfervant  Natures,  fufTering  them  to  do  what  they 
lift  without  further  fcanting,  making  as  if  they  werq 
ignorant,  and  perceiving  nodiing  but  of  a  ftupid  dif- 
ppfltion,  and  polTeft  widi  fleep,  yielding  unto  then^ 
fimple  obedience,  rather  than  flie  complements  ,•  For 
it  pleafeth  Princes  now  and  then  to  delcend  from  their 
Thrones  or  Majefty  ( like  Luna  from  the  fiiperior  Orb) 
and  laying  afide  their  Robes  of  Dignity  (which  al- 
ways to  be  cumbred  with,  would  feem  a  kind  of  bur- 
thenj  farfiiliarly  to  converfe  with  Men  of  this  con- 
dition, which  they  think  may  be  done  without  dan- 
ger ;  a  quality  chiefly  noted  in  Tiberitts  Cafar,  who 
(of  all  others  J  was  a  Prince  moft  fevere ;  yet  fuch 
only  were  gradous  in  his  favour,  as  being  well  acquain- 
ted with  his  difpofition,  did  yet  conftandy  diiremhle, 
as  if  they  knev/  nothing.  This  wa's  the'Cuftom  alfo  of 
Lni'is  the  Eleventh,  King  of  France^  a  cautious  and 
wily  Prince. 

Neither  is  it  without  elegancy,  that  the  ca.ufe  of  £??- 
dymio7i  is  mentioned  in  the  Fable,  becaufe  that  it  is  a 
thing  ufual  with  fuch  as  are  the  Favourites  of  Princes, 
to  have  certain  pleafant  retiring  places,  wbjther  to  in- 
vite them  for  recreation  both  of  Body  and  Mind, 
and  that  without  hurt  or'  prejudice  to  their  Fortunes  al- 
io. And  indeed  thefc  liind  of  Favourites  are  Men 
commonly  well  to  pafs  ,•  Tor  Princes,  although  perad- 
venture  they  promote  them  not  ever  to  Places  of  Ho- 
nour, yet 'do  they  advance  them  lufiniciently  by  their 
favour  and- countenance :  Neither  do  they  affeft  them 
chus,  only  to  ferve  their  cv/n  turn  ;  but" are  wont  to 

inrich 
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innch  them  now  and  then  with  grea:  Dignities,  and 
Bounties. 


The  Sifler  of  the  GIANTS,    or  Fame. 

IT  is  a  Poetical  Relation,  that  the  Giants  begotten 
of  die  Earth,  made  War  upon  Jupiter,  and  the 
other  Gods ;  and  by  the  force  of  Lightning ,  they 
Y/ere  relifted  and  overthrown.  Whereat  the  Earth 
being  excitated  to  wrath  ,  in  revenge  of  her  Chil- 
dren brouglit  forth  Rjwe,  the  youngelt  Sifter  of  the 
Giants. 

Illam  tarn  parevs  ira  irritata  Deorum, 

Extrewam    [ut  prchibent^  Cao  Enceladooue  fororem 

Trogcnuit > 

Provok'd  by  wrathful  Gods^  the  Mother  Earth 
Gives  Fame,  the  Giants  youngeft  Sifter,  Birth. 

The  meaning  of  the  Fable  feems  to  be  thus :  By  the 
Earth,  is  fignihed  the  Nature  of  the  Vulgar,  always 
fwoln  and  malignant,  and  ftill  broaching  new  fcandals 
againft  Superiors,  and  having  gotten  tit  opportunity 
ftirs  up  Rebels  and  Seditious  Perfons,  that  with  impi- 
ous courage  do  moleft  Princes,  and  endeavour  to  fub- 
vert  their  Eftates  ,•  but  being  fuppreft,  the  fame  natu- 
ral difpofition  of  the  People  (tiil  leaning  to  the  viler 
fort,  (being  impatient  of  Peace  and  Tranquility,) 
ipread  Rumours,  raife  malicious  Slanders  ,  repining 
Whilperings,  infamous  Libels,  and  others  of  that  kind^ 
to  the  detraction  of  them  that  are  in  Authoiity  :  So 
as  Rebellious  Actions,  and  Seditious  Reports,  differ 
nothing  in  kind  and  Bloody  bat  as  it  vvcie  in  Sex  on- 
ly ,'  the  one  fojT  being  Maicj.line,  and  the  other  Femi- 
niiie. 
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ACT /EON  and  PENTHEVS,  or  a  Curi-^ 
ms  Man, 

nPHe  cLiriofity  of  Men,  in  prying  into  fecrets^  and 
-*  coveting  with  an  undifcreet  defiie  to  attain  the 
hiovvledge  or  things  forbidden,  is  fet  forth  by  the  Anci- 
ents in  two  other  Examples :  The  one  o^^lcf^eo?i^  the  o- 
thcr  of  Fenl^heus. 

AHacn  having  unawares,  and  as  it  vvere  by  chance 
beheld  Diaria  naked,  was  turned  into  a  Stag,  and  de- 
voured by  his  own  Dogs. 

And  renthcKs  climbing  up  into  a  Tree,  widi  a  denre 
to  be  a  fpeclator  of  the  hidden  facrificesof  i?tfff/j?<j,  was 
i^rucken  with  fuch  a  kind  of  frenfie,  as  that  whatfoe- 
ver  he  lookt  upon,  he  thought  it  always  double,  fup- 
pofing  (among  other  things)  he  faw  two  Sms,  and 
two  Thebes  ;  infomuch  that  running  towards  Thebes], 
ipying  another  Tkebes,  inftantly  turned  back  again^,  and 
K)  kept  ftill  running  forward  and  backward  with  peipe- 
tual  unreft. 

F^UTKemdum  'velttii  demens  'vldit  a^wlna  Tenthet*\ 
JLt  Solem  geminum,  dupices  fe  of  tender  e  Thebasi 

Tentbcus  amaz'd,  doth  troops  of  furies  fpie  ,• 
And  Sun,  ^ii&Thcbes  feem.  double  to  his  Eye. 

The  firfr  of  the  Fables  pertains  to  the  fecrets  of  Prin- 
ces, the  fecond  to  Divine  Myfteries.  For  thofe  that 
are  near  « bout. Princes,  and  coitie  to  the  knowledge  of 
more  fecrets  than  they  would  have  them,  do  certainly 
incur  great  hatred.  And  therefore,  (fufpe6ting  that 
they  are  /liot  at,  and  opportunities  watcht  for  their  o- 
verthrow,)  do  lead  their  lives  like  Stags,  fearful  and 
full  of  fufpicion.  And  it  happens  oftentimes  that  their 
Servants,  and  thofc  of  their  HouJhold,  (to  infmuate 

into 
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into  the  Prince's  favour)  do  accufe  them  to  their  ds- 
■flruiftion  ,•  for  againft  whomfoever  the  Princes  difplea- 
iiire  is  known,  look  how  many  fervancs  that  Man  hath, 
and  you  fhall  find  diem  for  the  moft  part  fo  many 
Traytors  unco  him^  that  his  end  may  prove  to  be  like 
Adaon  s. 

The  other  is  the  mifery  of  Veiithem  :  For  that  by  the 
height  of  Knowledge  and  Nature  in  Philofophy^  ha- 
ving climbed,  as  it  were,  into  a  Tree,  do  with  rafh 
attempts  (unmindful  of  their  frailty)  pry  into  the  fe- 
crets  of  Divine  M}fteries,  and  are  juftly  plagued  with 
perpetual  inconftancy,  and  with  wavering  and  per- 
plexed conceits :  For  feeing  the  light  of  Nature  is  one 
thing,  and  of  Grace  another ;  it  happens  fo  to  them 
as  if  they  faw  two  Su77s.  And  feeing  the  Adions  of 
Life^  and  degrees  of  the  Will  to  depend  on  the  Un- 
derftanding,  it  follows  that  they  doubt,  are  inconftant 
no  lefs  in  Will  than  in  Opinion  ,•  and  fo  in  like  man- 
ner they  may  be  faid  to  fee  two  Thebes :  For  by  The- 
bes  (feeing  there  was  the  habitation  and  refuge  of  Ten- 
tfxtis)  is  meant  the  end  of  Anions.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  they  know  not  whither  they  go,  but  as  di- 
ftrac^ed  and  unrefolved  in  the  fcope  of  their  intentions, 
are  in  all  things  carried  about  with  fadden  Paffions  of 
the  Mind. 


ORPHEVS,   or  Phi/ofophy. 

THe  tale  of  Orpheus^  though  common,  had  never 
die  fortune  to  be  fitly  applied  in  every  point.  It 
may  feem  to  reprefent  the  Image  of  Philolophy :  For 
the  Perfon  of  Orpheus  (a  Man  admirable  and  divine, 
and  fo  excellently  skilled  in  all  kind  of  harmony,  that 
with  his  fvveet  ravijliing  Mufick  he  did  as  it  were 
charm  and  allure  all  things  to  follow  him)  may  car- 
ry a  lingular  defcription  of  Philofophy  :  For  the  la- 
bours 
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hours  of  Orpheus  do  fo  far  exceed  the  labours  of  Hercu-, 
les  m  dignity  and  efficacy,  as  the  Works  of  Wifdom^ 
excel  the  Works  of  Fortitude. 

Orpheus  for  the  love  he   bare  to  his  Wife,  fnatcht, 
as  it  were,  from  him  by  untimely  Death,  refoived  to 
go  down  to  Hell  with  his  Harp,  to  try  if  he  might 
obtain  her  of  the  infernal  power.     Neither  were   his 
hopes  fruftrated  :    For  having  appeafed  them  with  the 
melodious  found  of  his  voice  and  touch,  prevailed   at 
length  ^o  far,  as  that  they  granted  him  leave  to  take 
her  away  with  him  j    but  on  this  condition,  that   iKe 
iliould  follow  him,  and  he  not  to   look  back  upon  her, 
till  he  came  to  the  light  of  the  upper  World  ,•    which 
he  (impatient  of,  out  of  love  and  care,  and  thinking 
that  he  was  in  a  manner  paft  all  danger)  neverthelefe 
violated,  infomuch  that  the  Covenant  is  broken,  and 
/he  forthwith  tumbles  back  again  headlong  into  Hell. 
Orpheus  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  became  a  con- 
temner of  Women  kind,  and  bequeathed  himfelf,  to  a 
fblitary  life  in  the  Defarts  ,•   where,  by  the  fame  me- 
lody of  his  voice  and  Harp,  he  firft  drew  all  manner 
of  wild  Beafts  unto  him,  (who   forgetful  of  their  fa- 
v^gQ  fiercenefs,  and  cafting  off  the  precipitate  provo- 
cations of  luft  and  fury,  not  caring  to  fatiate  their 
voracity  by  hunting  after  prey)  as  at  a  Theatre  in 
fawning  and  reconciled   amity  one  towards  another, 
landing  all  at  the  gaze  about  him,    and  attentively 
lend  their   Ears  to  his  Mufick.     Neither  is  this  all  ; 
for  fo  great  was  the  power  and  alluding  force  of  this 
harmony,  that  he  drew  the  Woods,  and  moved  the 
very  Stones  to  come  and  place  themfelves  in  an  order- 
ly and  decent  fa/hion  about  him.     Thefe  things  fuc- 
cceding  happily,  and  with  great  admiration  for  a  time; 
at  length  certain  Thracian  Women   (poffef]:   with  the 
fpirit  o^  Bacchus,)  made  fuch  a  horrid  and  ftrange  noife 
v^'ixh.  their  Cornets,  that  the  found  of  Orpheus  s  liarp 
could  no  more  be  heard,  infomuch  as  that  harmony, 
which  was  the  bond  of  that  Qrder  .and  Society  being 

(iiifolved. 
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difTolved^  all  difordcr  began  again  ,*  and  the  Beafts 
('returning  to  their  wonted  Nature)  purfiied  one  ano- 
ther unto  Death  as  before:  Neither  did  the  Trees  or 
Stones  remain  any  longer  in  their  places;  And  Orpheus 
himfelf  was  by  thcfe  Female  furies  torn  in  pieces,  and 
fcattered  all  over  the  Defart.  For  whofe  cruel  Death 
the  River  Hellccn  (facred  to  the  Mufes)  in  horrible  in- 
dignation, hid  his  Head  under  ground,  and  raifed  it 
again  in  another  place. 

The  meaning  of  this  Fable  feems  to  be  thus :  Or- 
fheus's  Mufick  is  of  two  forts,  the  one  appeafing  the  In- 
fernal Powers,  the  other  attracting  Beafts  and  Trees, 
The  firlt  may  be  fidy  applied  to  Natural  Philofophy, 
the  fecond  to  Moral  or  Civil  Difcipline. 

The  mofT  noble  work  of  Natural  Philofophy,  is  the 
Reftitution  and  Renovarion  of  things  corruptible^  the 
other  (as  a  lelTer  degree  of  it)  the  Prefervation  of  Bo- 
dies in  their  Eiiates,  detaining  them  from  diliolution 
and  putrefaction  ,•  and  if  this  gift  may  be  in  Mortals, 
certainly  it  can  be  done  by  no  other  means  than  by 
the  due  and  exquiiice  temper  of  Nature,  as  by  the  me- 
lody and  delicate  touch  of  an  Inftrument.  But  feeing 
it  is  of  all  things  moft  difficult,  it  is  feldom  or  never 
attained  unto ;  and  in  all  likelihood  for  no  other  reafbn, 
more  than  through  curious  diligence  and  untimely  im- 
patience. And  therefore  Philofophy  hardly  able  to 
produce  fo  excellent  an  effed  in  a  penfive  humour, 
(and  that  without  caufe)  bufies  her  felf  about  Humane 
Objects,  and  by  Perfuafion  and  Eloquence,  infinuating 
the  love  of  Vertue,  Equity,  and  Concord  in  the  minds 
of  Men,-  draws  multitudes  of  People  to  a  Society, 
makes  them  fubjecfts  to  Laws,  obedient  to  Government, 
and  forgetful  of  their  unbridled  Affedions,  whil  It 
they  give  ear  to  Precepts,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to 
Difcipline,-  whence  follows  the  building  of  Floufes, 
erecting  of  Towns,  planting  of  Fields  and  Orchards, 
with  Trees  and  the  like,  infomuch  that  it  would  not 
be  amifs  to  fay.  That  even  thereby  Stones  and  W'oods 
'  '  '  v/e:c 
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v;ere  called  together  and  fetled  in  order.  And  after 
ferious  trial  made  and  fruftrated  about  the  reftoring  of 
a  body  mortal ;  this  care  of  Civil  affairs  follows  in  his 
due  place ;  becaufe  by  a  plain  demonftration  of  the  une- 
vitable  neceffity  of  death.  Mens  minds  are  moved  to 
feek  Eternity  by  the  fame  and  glory  of  their  Merits.  lE 
is  aifo  wifely  faid  in  the  Fable,  that  Orpheus  was  averfe 
from  the  love  of  Women  and  Marriage,  becaufe  the  de- 
lights of  Wedlock  and  the  love  of  Children  do  for  the 
mofi  part  hinder  Men  from  enterprifmg  great  and  no- 
ble defigns  for  the  pubiick  good,  holding  Pofterity  a 
fufficient  ftep  to  Immortality  without  Adions. 

Befides  even  the  vej-y  works  of  Wifdom  (although 
amongii:  all  Humane  things  they  do  moft  excel)  do  ne- 
vertheiefs  meet  with  their  periods.  For  it  happens  that 
Tarter  Kingdoms  and  Commonwealths  have  flouriihed 
for  a  time)  even  Tumults,  and  Seditions,  and  Wars  a- 
rife,-  in  the  raid'ft  of  which  hurly-burlies,  firft  Laws 
are  iilent.  Men  return  to  the  pravity  of  their  Natures^ 
Fields  and  Towns  are  wafted  and  depopulated;  and 
then  (if  their  fury  continue)  Learning  and  Philofophy 
muit  needs  be  dif-membred ;  fo  that  a  few  Fragments 
onl)'',  and  in  fome  places  will  be  found  like  the  fcatte- 
Ved  Boards  of  Shipwrack,  fo  as  a  barbarous  Age  muft 
follow;  and  the  Streams  o^ HelUcon  being  hid  under  the 
Earth,  (untill  the  Viciffitude  of  things  pafling,)  they 
break  out  again,  and  appear  in  fome  other  remote  Na- 
tion, though  not  perhaps  in  the  fame  Climate. 


w 


COELTJM,  or  Beginnings. 

E  have  it  from  the  Poets  by  Tradition,  that  Coe~ 
Iwn  was  the  Ancienteft  of  the  Gods,  and  that  his 
Members  of  Generation  were  cut  off  by  his  Son  Saturn. 
Saturn  had  many  Children,  but  devoured  them  as  foon 
ss  they  were  born ;    Jufner  only  efcapt,  who  being 

come 
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come  to  Man's  eftate,  tbrufl  Saturn  his  Father  into 
Hellj  and  fo  ufurped  the  Kingdom.  Moreover  he  pa- 
red off  his  Father's  Genitals  with  the  fame  Faulchion 
chat  Saturn  difmembred  Cesium,  and  caft  them  into  the 
Sea  ^  from  whence  came  Vemts.  Not  long  after  diis, 
(Jupiter  being  fcarce  fctled  and  confirmed  in  this  King- 
dom) was  invaded  by  two  memorable  Wars.  The 
hrft  of  the  Tir^?is,  in  the  fuppreffing  oi  which  Sol  (who 
alone  of  all  the  T/r.:w;  Favouring  Jupiter  s  fide)  took 
exceeding  great  pains.  Tlte  fecond  was  of  the  Giants, 
whom  Jupiter  himfelf  deftro^'ed  with  Thunderbolts; 
and  fo  all  Wars  being  ended^  he  reigned  fecure. 

This  Fable  feems  enigmatically  to  iliew  from  whence 
all  things  took  their  beginning,  not  much  differing 
from  that  Opinion  of  Philofophers,  which  Dewocrhus 
afterwards  laboured  to  maintain,  attributing  Eternity 
10  the  firft  Matter,  and  not  to  the  World.  In  which 
he  comes  fomewhat  near  the  truth  of  Divine  Writ,  tel- 
ling us  of  a  huge  defoimed  Mafs^  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fix  days  Work. 

The  meaning  of  the  Fable  is  this :  By  Calum  may 
be  underftood  that  vaft  concavity,  or  vaulted  compals 
that  comprehends  all  Matter :  and  by  Saturn  may  be 
meant  the  matter  it  felf,  which  takes  from  his  Parent 
all  power  of  generating,-  for  the  univerfality  or  whole 
Bulk  of  Matter  always  remains  the  fame,  neither  in- 
creafing  or  diminifhing  in  relped:  of  the  quality  of  its 
Nature  :  But  by  the  Divers  agitadons  and  motions  of 
it,  were  firll:  produced  imperfed,  and  ill  agreeing  com- 
pofitions  of  things,  making  as  it  were  certain  Worlds 
for  Proofs  or  Eflays,  and  fo  in  procefs  of  dme  a  per- 
feA  Fabrick  or  Structure  was  framed,  which  fhould 
ftill  retain  and  keep  his  form.  And  therefore  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  firft  Age  was  fhadowed  by  the  King- 
dom of  Saturn,  who  for  the  frequent  diffolutioni  and 
fhort  continuances  of  things  was  apdy  feigned  to  de- 
vour his  Children.  The  fucceeding  Government  was 
decj^phcred  by  the  Keiga  of  Jupitsrj  who  confined 
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tbofe  continual  Mutations  unto  Tartarus^  a  place  fig- 
nifying  Perturbation.  This  place  fcems  to  be  all  that 
middle  place  between  the  lower  fuperficies  of  Heaven, 
and  the  Centre  of  the  Earth :  in  which  all  pertuibati- 
onSj  and  fragility^  and  mortality  or  corruption  are 
ifrequent.  During  the  former  Generation  of  things  in 
the  time  of  Saturn  s  Reign^  Vems  was  not  born:  for  fo 
long  as  in  the  univerfality  of  Marter,  Difcord  was  bet- 
ter and  more  prevalent  than  Concord,  it  was  neceffary 
that  there  Hiould  be  total  diflblution  or  mutation,  and 
that  in  the  whole  Fabrick.  And  by  tliis  kind  of  Ge- 
neration were  Creatures  produced  before  Saturn  was 
tleprived  of  his  Genitals.  When  this  ceafed,  that  other 
which  wrought  by  Fenas,  immediately  came  in,  confi- 
lilng  in  fetled  and  prevalent  concord  of  things,  fo  that 
Mutation  lliould  be  only  in  refpe(5i:  of  the  parts,  the  uni- 
verfal  Fabrick  remaining  whole  and  inviolate. 

Souurn,  they  fay,  was  depofed  and  caft  down  into 
Hell,  but  not  deltroyed  and  utterly  extinguillit,  be- 
caufe  there  was  an  Opinion  that  the  World  fliould  re- 
lapfe  into  the  old  Chaos  and  interremum  3gain,  whicrt 
Lucretius  prayed  might  not  happen  m  his  time : 

!^,od  procul  a  nobis  fltBat  fortuna  guhernms : 
Et  ratio  potius  e^uam  res  perfuadeat  ipfa. 

Of  guiding  Providence  be  gracious. 
That  this  Dooms-day  be  far  remov  d  from  us  ^ 
And  grant,  that  by  us  it  may  be  expeded. 
Rather  than  on  us,  in  our  times  efFeded; 

For  afterwards  the  World  fKould  fubiift  by  its  owii 
quantity  and  power.  Yet  from  the  beginning  there 
was  no  reft :  for  in  the  Celeftial  Regions  there  firft  fol- 
lowed notable  Mutations,  wliich  by  4he  ^  power  of  the 
Sun  (predominating  over  fuperiour  Bodies)^  were  fo 
quieted,  that  the  ftate  of  the  World  fhouid  be  confer- 
ved ;  and  afterwards  fin  inferior  Bodies j  By  the  fup- 
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prefting  and  diflipating  of  Inundations^  Tempefts, 
Winds,  and  general  Earthquakes,  a  more  peaceable 
durable  Agreement  and  Tranquility  of  things  followed. 
But  of  this  Fable  it  may  conv*tibly  be  faid.  That  the 
Fable  contains  Philofophyj  and  Phil ofophy  again  the 
Fable .-  For  we  know  by  Faidi,  that  all  tiiefe  things  are 
nothing  elfe  but  the  long  fince  ceafing  and  failing  Ora- 
cles of  Senfe,  feeing  that  both  the  Matter  and  Fabrick 
of  the  World  are  moft  truly  referred  to  a  Creator. 


PROTEVS,  or  Matter. 

'  I  'HE  Poets  fay  that  Tmens  was  Neptum's  Herds-man, 
^  a  grave  Sire,  and  fo  excellent  a  Prophet,  that  he 
might  well  be  termed  thrice  excellent:  for  he  knew 
not  only  things  to  come,  but  even  things  paft  as  well  as 
prefent ;  fo  that  befides  his  skill  in  Divination,  he  was 
the  Meifenger  and  Interpreter  of  all  Antiquities  and 
hidden  Mylteries.  The  place  of  his  abode  was  a  huge 
vaft  Cave,  where  his  Cuftom  was  every  day  at  noon 
to  count  his  Flock  of  Sea-calves,  and  then  to  go  to  fleep. 
Moreover  he  that  defued  his  advice  in  any  thing,  could 
by  no  other  means  obtain  it,  but  by  catching  him  in 
Manacles,  and  holding  him  faft  therewith ;  who  ne- 
verthelefs  to  be  at  liberty  would  turn  him.felf  into  all 
manner  of  Forms  and  Wonders  of  Nature,*  fometimes 
into  Fire,  fometimes  into  Water,  (bmetimes  into  the 
fliape  of  Beafts,  and  the  like,-  till  at  length  he  were  Ta- 
ilored to  his  own  Form  again. 

This  Fable  may  feem  to  unfold  the  fecrets  of  Nature 
and  the  properties  o(  A4atter.  For  under  the  Perfon  oF 
Proteus,  the  hrll  Matter  (which  next  to  God  is  the  An- 
cienteft  thiiig  may  be  reprefented :  For  Matter  dwells 
in  the  concavity  of  Heaven,  as  in  a  Cave. 

He  is  Ncptiive's  bond-man,  becaule  the  Operations  and 
Difpenfations  oi  Matter  are  cliietiy  exercifed  in  liquid 
Bodies.  His 
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Hfe  Hock  or  Herd  feems  to  be  nothing  but  the  or- 
dinary Species  of  fenfible  Creatures^,  Plants  and  Metals, 
in  which  Matter  feems  to  diffufe  and  as  it  were  fpend  it 
felf ;  fo  that  after  the  forming  and  perfecting  of  thefe 
Kinds,  (having  ended  as  it  were  her  Task,)  The  feems 
to  fleep  and  take  her  reft,  not  attempting  the  com- 
pofition  of  any  more  Species.  And  this  may  be  the 
Moral  of  Proteus  his  coundng  of  his  Flock,  and  of  his 
fleeping. 

Now  this  is  faid  to  be  done,  not  in   the  morning, 
nor  in  the  evening,  but  at  noon  ,•   to  wit,  at  fuch  time 
as  is  moft  fit  and  convenient  for   the  perfeding  and 
bringing  forth  of  Species  out  of  Matter,  duly  prepared 
and  predifpofed,  and   in  the  middle,  as  it   were  be- 
tween  their  beginning  and  declinations,  which   we 
know  fufficiently   (out  of  the  Holy  Hiftory)  to  be 
done  about  the  time  of  the  Creation  :  for  then  by 
the  power  of  that  Divine  Word   (JProducat,)   Matter  at 
the  Creator's  command  did  congregate  it  felf  f  not  by 
ambages  or  turnings,  but  inftantlyj  to  the  produdlion 
of  its   work  into  an  Ad  and  Conftitution  of  Species, 
And  thus  far  have  we  the  Narration  of  Proteus,  (free 
and  unreftrained,)   together  with  his  Flock  compleat : 
for  the  univerfality  of  things,   with  their  ordinary 
Strudrures  and  Compofitions  of  Species,  bears  the  face 
of  matter,  not  limited  and  conftrained,   and  of  the 
Flock  alio  of  material  beings.    Neverthelefs  if  any 
expert  Minifter  of  Nature,  ihall  encounter  Matter  by 
main  force,  vexing  and   urging  her  with  intent  and 
purpofe  to  reduce  her  to  nothing  ,•  ihe  contrariwife 
(feeing  annihilation  and  abfolute  deftrudion  cannot 
be  effected  by  the  Omnipotency  of  Godj   being  thus 
caught  in   the  ftraits  of  necellity,  doth  change  and 
turn  her  felf  into  divers  ftrange  Forms  and  Shapes  of 
things,  fo  that  at  length  (by  fetching  a  circuit  as  it 
wcrej  fhe  comes  to  a  period,  and  (if  the  force  con- 
tinue) betakes  her  felf  to  her  former  being.     The  rca- 
fon  of  which  conftraint  or  bindings  will  be  more  fa- 
cile 
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cile  and  expedite,  if  matter  be  hid  hold  on  by  Mana- 
cles, that  i?,  F.xtrcmities. 

Now  whereas  it  is  fel[^ned  that  Protetts  was  a  Pro- 
phet, well  skilled  in  three  differences  of  Times,  ithsth 
An  excellent  Agreement  with  the  Nature  of  Matter  % 
for  it  is  ncccfiary  that  he  that  will  know  the  Prof»erties 
and  Proceedings  of  iMatter^  fhould  comprehend  in  his 
Underflanding  the  fum  of  ^ill  things,  which  have  becii^ 
which  are,  or  which  Ihall  be,  although  no  KriO'vv- 
ledge  can  extend  fo  far  as  to  lingular^,  and  individual 
I3eijigs; 


MEMNON,  or  a  Tenth  too  fovwarJ, 

nrilc  Poets  fa}',  that  Mcmmn  was  the  Son  dLAUrb^ 
*  ra,  who  (adorned  with  beautiful  Armour ;  and 
animated  with  popular  Applaufe,)  came  to  the  Trojan 
War ;  where  (in  raih  Boldnefs,  bailing  utito,  and 
rliirfting  after  Glory,)  he  enters  into  hngle  Combat 
\w\t\\  Achilles y  the  valianteft  of  all  theGr^t/^^w^^  by  whofe: 
powerful  hand  he  was  there  (lain.  But  Jupiter  pitying 
his  deftruAion,  fent  Birds  to  modulate  certain  lamenta- 
ble, and  doleful  Notes  at  the  Solemnization  of  his  Fu-^ 
neral  Obfequies.  Whofe  Statue  alfo  (the  Sun  reflcding 
on  it  with  his  Morning  Beams)  did  ufiially,  as  is  re- 
ported fend  forth  a  mournful  Sound. 

This  Fable  may  be  applied  to  the  unfortunate  dcfli- 
nies  of  hopeful  young  Men,  who  like  the  Sons  of  Au-^ 
rora,  (puffed  up  with  the  glittering  fhew  of  vanity, 
and  oftentation,)  attempt  actions  above  their  f^rength, 
and  provoke,  and  prefs  the  molf  valiant  Heroes  to  com- 
bate  with  them  ,•  fo  that  (meeting  with  their  over- 
match) they  are  vanquifiied,  and  deftroyed  ,•  whofe 
untimely  Death  is  oft  accompanied  with  much  pity 
and  commiferation.  For  among  all  the  Difafters  that 
can  happen  to  Mortals^  diere  is  none  fo  lamentable, 
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and  fo  powerful  to  move  compafiion,  as  the  flower  of 
Vertue  cropt  with  too  fudden  a  Mifchance.  Neither 
hath  it  been  often  known  that  Men  in  their  green  years 
become  fo  loathfome,  and  odious,  as  that  at  their 
Deaths  either  Sorrow  is  ftinted,  orCommiferation  mo- 
derated J*  but  that  Lamentation  and  Mourning  do  not 
only  flutter  about  their  Obfequies,  like  thofe  Funeral 
Birds  ,•  but  this  pitiful  Commiferation  doth  continue 
for  a  long  fpace,  and  fpecially  by  Occafions^  and  new 
Motions,  and  beginning  of  great  Matters,  as  it  were 
by  the  Morning-Rays  of  the  Sun^  their  Paflions  and 
Detires  are  renewed. 


TITHONVS,  or  Satiety. 

"j  T  is  elegantly  feigned^  that  JitLonus  was  the  Para- 
-*  mour  of  Aurora,  who  (defirous  to  enjoy  his  Com- 
pany) petitioned  Jufiter  that  he  might  never  die  • 
but,  (through  Womanifli  overfight)  forgetting  to  in- 
fert  this  claufe  in  her  Petition,  that  he  might  not  with- 
al grow  old^  and  feeble  ,•  it  followed  that  he  was  on- 
ly freed  from  the  condition  of  Moitality  ,♦  but  for  old 
Age^  that  came  upon  him  in  a  marvellous,  and  mife- 
rable  falhion,  agreeable  to  the  ftate  of  thofe  who  can- 
not die^  yet  every  day  grow  weaker  and  weaker  with 
Age  :  Infomuch  that  Jupiter  in  commiferation  of  that 
his  Mifeiy,.)  did  at  length  metamorphofe  him  into  a 
Grafs-hopper. 

This  Fable  feems  to  be  an  ingenious  Character,  or 
Defer iprion  of  Pleafjre,  which  in  the  beginning,  and 
as  it  vvere,  in  the  morning,  feems  to  be  plealant  and 
deiightfui,  that  Men  dellre  they  might  enjoy ,  and 
monopolize  it  for  ever  unto  ihemfelves,  unmindful  of 
thatSatiecy,.  and  Loathing,  which  (like  old  age,)  wifl 
come  upon  them  before  they  be  aware.  And  lb  at 
kit,  (wiien  the  ufe  of  Pieafure  leaves  Men,  the  Defire 

and 
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and  Affe<5Hon  not  yet  yielding  unto  Death,)  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  Men  pleafe  thenifelves  only  by  talking, 
and  commemorating  thofe  things  which  brought  plea- 
fure  unto  them  in  the  flower  of  their  Age,  which  may. 
be  obfervcd  in  libidinous  Peilbns,  and  alio  in  Men  of 
Military  Profeflions  ,•  the  oiie  delighting  in  beaftly 
Talk,  the  other  boafting  of  their  valorous  Decds^  like 
Grafs-hoppers,  whofe  Vigour  confilts  only  in  their 
Voice. 


JVNO'S  SVirOR,  or  Bafenefs. 

T^He  Poets  fay,  that  Jupiter^  to  enjoy  his  luftful  De- 
-*-  lights,  took  upon  him  the  fhape  of  fundry  Crea- 
tures, as  of  a  Bull,  of  an  Eagle,  of  a  Swan,  and  of  a 
Golden  Shower  ,•  but  being  a  Suitor  to  Juno,  he  came 
in  a  Form  moli  ignoble  and  bafe,  an  Objed  full  of 
contempt  and  fcorn,  refembiing  indeed  a  miferable 
0/c;^.6U'jWeather  beaten  with  Rain  and  Tempeft^numb  d_, 
quaking,  and  half  dead  with  Cold. 

This  Fable  is  wife,  and  feems  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Bowels  of  Morality  ,•  the  fehfe  of  it  being  this,  That 
Men  boaft  not  too  much  of  themfelves,  thinking  by 
oftentarion  of  their  own  worth,  to  infinuate  them- 
felves into  eiiimation  and  fivour  with  Men.  The 
fuccefs  of  fuch  intentions  being  for  irhe  moft  part  mea- 
fured  by  the  nature  and  difpolition  of  thofe  to  whom 
Men  fue  for  Grace  ,•  who,  if  of  themfelves  they  be  en- 
dowed with  no  gilts  and  Ornaments  of  Natu,re,  buc 
are  only  of  haughty  and  maiignant  Spirits,  (intimated 
by  the  Perfon  of  Juno,)  thefi  are  buitors  to  know- 
that  it  is  good  policy  to  omit  all  kind  of  appearance 
that  may  any  way  (hew  their  own  leaft  Praife  or  Worth  j; 
and  that  they  fnueh  deceive  themfelves  in  taking  any- 
©ther  ^ttrfe-    Meith^r  is  it  enough  to  ^9h\'  deformity 
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in  Obfequioufnefs,  unlefs  they  alio  appear  even  abjed 
and  bale  in  their  very  Perfons. 


C  V  P  I  D,    or  a7i  Atom, 

''  I  Hat  which  the  Poets  fay  of  Cupd,  or  Lctr,  can* 
*  not  properly  be  attributed  to  one  and  the  felf 
fame  Perfon  ,•  and  yet  the  difference  is  fucb,  that  (by 
fejeding  the  Cbnfulion  of  Perfons,)  the  Similitude  may 
be  received. 

They  fay,  that  Lo^e.  is  the  ancienteft  of  all  the  Gods, 
and  of  all  things  elfe  except  Chaosj  which  they  hold 
to  Be  a  Contemporary  with  it.  Now  as  touching  Chaos ^ 
that  by  the  Ancients  was  never  dignified  with  Divine 
Honour,  or  with  the  Title  of  the  God.  And  as  for 
Lo've,  they  abfolutely  bring  him  in  withofjt  a  Father  ; 
only  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  he  came  of  an  Egg 
that  was  laid  by  jV<ja;,  and  that  on  Chcos  he  bqgat  the 
God,  and  all  things  elfe.  There  are  four  things  attri- 
buted to  him,  perpetual  Infancy,  Blindnefs,  .ISNced- 
nefs,  and  an  Archery.  There  was  alfo  another  Lonje^ 
which  was  the  youngeft  of  the  Gods,  and  he,  they  fay, 
was  the  Son  of  Venus.  On  this  aifo  they  beftovv  the 
Attributes  of  the  elder  Lonje^  as  in  fome  fort  we'll  apply 
unto  him. 

This  Fable  tends,  and  looks  to  the  Cradle  of  Nature^ 
Love  feeming  to  be  the  appetite  or  defire  of  the  firft 
Matter,  or  i,to  fpeak  more  plain)  the  natural  motion  of 
the  yltom,  which  is  that  Ancient  and  only  Power  that 
Forms  and  Fafhions  all  thing?  out  of  Matter,  of  which 
there  is  no  Parent,  that  is  to  fay,  no  Caufe,  feeing  eve- 
ry Caufj  is,  as  a  Parent  to  its  efledl.  Of  this  power  or 
virtue  there  can  be  no  Caufe  in  Nature  fas  for  Go4,  we 
aiwavs  except  him,)  for  nothing  was  beforsit,  and 
therefore  no#:ii-:cient  Caufe  of  it.  Neither  was  there 
ajuy  thing  better  known  to  Natuic,  and  therefore  nei- 
ther 
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rhzv  Gcvui  nor  FovTn.  \\'hcrcFore  whacfocver  ic  is,  po- 
fltive  ir  is,  and  but  iiiCxprcfiible.  Moreover,  if  tlic 
manner  and  proceeding  oFit  vvoie  to  be  conceived,  yet 
could  it  not  be  by  any  Caiife,  feeing  that  ,'ncxt  unto 
God, )  it  is  the  C/aufc  of  C.aiifes,  it  fclf  only  without 
any  Caufe.  And  perchance  there  is  no  h'kelihood  that 
the  manner  of  it  may  be  contained  or  compreiiendqdr 
within  the  narrow  compafs  of  humane  fearch.  Not 
without  rcafon  therefore  it  is  feign  d  to  come  of  an  Egg 
which  was  laid  by  Nox.  Certainly  the  Divine  Phiiolo- 
pher  grants  fo  much. 

Eccl.5.  rr.  Ctvicta  fecit  t€mpc{lntihi4s  fu'is  pulclrra,  d^ 
mtmdttm  tradidit ciifpttatlombtts  corum,  ita  tawen  ut  nofiinve- 
Ttlat  homo  opus,  cjuod  operatus  ejl  Deus,  prhicipio  ad  fi?iem. 
That  is,  he  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful  in  tlieir 
Seafons,  alfo  he  hath  fet  the  World  in  their  Meditati- 
ons,- yet  Man  cannot  iind  the  Work  that  God  hath 
wrought,  from  the  beginning  even  to', the  end:  Tor 
the  principal  I, aw  of  Nature,  or  Power  of  this  Defire, 
created  (by  God,)  in  thefe  parcels  of  things,  for  con- 
curring and  meeting  together,  (from  \yhofe  Repetitions 
and  Multiplications  all  Variety  of  Creatures  proceeded^ 
and  were  compofed,)  may  dazle  the  Eyes  of  Men's 
Underftandings,  and  comprehended  it  can  haidiy  be. 
The  Greek  Philofophers  are  obferved  to  be  very  acute 
and  diligent  in  fearching  out  the  material  Principles  of 
things;  but  in  the  beginnings  of  motion  (wherein  con- 
fifts  all  the  efficacy  of  operation, )  they  are  negligent 
and  weak,  and  in  this  that  we  handlo,  diey  leem  to 
be  altogether  blind,  and  ftammering ;  for  the  Opinion 
of  the  Peripatericks  concerning  the  appetite  of  Matter, 
caufed  by  privation,  is  in  a  manner  nothing  clfe  but 
Words,  which  rather  found,  than  fignitie  any  Reality. 
And  thofe  that  refer  it  unto  God,  do  very  well ;  but 
then  they  leap  up,  they  afcend  not  by  degrees,-  for 
doubtleG  there  is  one  chief  Law  fubordinate  to  God,  iii 
which  all  natural  things  concur  and  meet,  the  fame 
that  in  the  forc-cired  Scripture  is  demonftrated  in  theie 
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WordSj  Opus  ejHod  operates  ejl  Deus  a  frhicipio  ufque  ad  fi" 
■nem ;  the  Work  that  God  hath  Vv/rought  from  the  be- 
ginning even  to  the  end,  Bi?t  Dewocritusy  which  en- 
tred  more  deeply  into  the  confideration  of  this  point, 
after  he  had  conceived  an  Jtom,  with  fome  fmall  di- 
menfion  and  form,  he  attributed  unto  it  one  only  de- 
Hre,  or  firft  motion,  limply,  or  abfolutely,  and  ano- 
ther comparatively,  or  in  refped,*  for  he  thought  that 
all  things  did  properly  tend  to  the  Centre  of  the  World, 
whereof  thole  Bodies  which  were  more  material,  de- 
fcend  with  fwifter  motion,  and  thofe  that  had  lefs  Mat- 
ter, did,  on  the  contrary,  tend  upward.  But  this  Me- 
ditation was  very  Ihallow,  containing  lefs  than  was  ex- 
pedient,- for  neither  the  turning  of  the  Celeilial  Bodies 
in  a  round,  nor  ftutting  and  opening  of  things,  may 
feem  to  be  reduced  or  applied  to  this  beginning.  And 
as  for  that  opinion  of  Epicurus,  concerning  the  cafual 
declination  and  agitation  of  the  Atom,  it  is  but  a  mere 
Toy,  and  a  plain  evidence,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  that 
Point.  It  is  therefore  more  apparent  (than  we  could 
wi(h, )  that  this  Cupid,  or  Love,  remains  as  yet  clou- 
ded ^nder  the  fhades  of  Nighf.  Now  as  concerning 
his  Attributes,*  He  is  e'egantly  defcribed  with  perpetual 
Infancy,  or  Childhood  j  becaufe  compound  Bodies  they 
feem  greater,  and  more  ftricken  in  years:  Whereas  the 
firft  Seeds  of  things,  or  Jtows,  they  are  little,  and  di-. 
minute,  and  alfo  in  their  Infancy. 

He  is  alfo  well  feigned  to  he  naked,  becaufe  all  com- 
|5ound  Bodies,  to  a  Man  rightly  judging,  feem  to  be 
apparelled  and  cloathed,  and  nothing  to  be  properly 
naked  but  the  firft  Particles  of  things. 

Concerning  his  Blindnefs,  the  Allegory  is  full  of 
Wifdom,*  for  tliis  Lcve,  or  Delire  (whatfoever  it  be) 
leems  to  h^ve  but  little  Providence,  as  direding  his 
pace  arid  motion  by  that  which  it  perceives  neareii,' 
riot  unltke'blind  men  that  go  by  feeling:  Mbre admira- 
ble thertp  miift  that  chief  divine  Providewci^y  be,  which 
mM  thfeg^- empty  m^  'ddiiieu^  of  Provide^nce,  and 
5...uio7/  "   /';     •  as 
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as  it  were,  b'iad^ )  by  a  con^^nt  and  n?t^l  Lau-,  pio- 
duceth  fo  excellent  an  Order  and  Beauty  of  Things. 

The  la  ft  Thing  which,  is  atLribuccd  to  Love^  is  y^r- 
chery^  by  which  is  meant^  that  his  Virtue  is  fucii,  as 
that  it  works  upon  a  diftant  Object  ,•  becaufe  that  what- 
foever  operates  afar  off,  feems  to  fhoot,  as  it  were,  an 
Arrow.  Wherefore  whofoever  holds  the  Being  both 
oi  yitotns  2,nd  faculty,  muft  needs  infer,  that  the  Vir- 
tue of  the  y-ltofn  reacheth  to  a  diftant  Cbjed  ,•  for  if 
it  were  not  fo,  there  could  he  no  motion  at  all,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  interpolltion  of  Vacuity  ^  but  all  things 
would  ftand  ftone  ftill,  and  remain  immoveable. 

Now  as  touching  that  other  Cupd  or  Love,  he  may 
well  be  termed  the  youngeft  of  the  Gods,  becaufe  he 
could  have  no  being  before  the  conftitution  of  Species, 
And  in  his  delcription  the  Allegory  may  be  applied 
and  traduced  to  manners :  Neverthelefs  he  holds  lome 
kind  of  conformity  with  the  Elder ;  for  Venus  doth  ge- 
nerally ftir  up  a  defire  of  Conjundion  and  Procreati- 
on, and  Cupd  her  Son  doth  apply  this  defire  to  fome 
individual  Nature ^*  fo  that  the  general  difpofition  comes 
from  Venus,  the  more  exad  fympathy  from  Cuvid:  the 
one  derived  from  Caufes  more  near,  the  other  from  Be- 
ginnings more  remote  and  fatal,  and  as  it  were  from 
the  elder  Cupd,  of  whom  every  exquiiite  iympathy  doth 
depend. 


DIOMEDES,  or  Zeal. 

DIOMEDES  fiouriftiing  with  great  Fame  and 
Glory  in  the  Trojan  Wars,  and  in  high  Fa- 
vour with  Pallasj  was  by  her  initigated  (being  indeed 
forwarder  than  he  Should  have  been)  not  to  forbear 
Venus  a  jot,  if  he  encountered  with  her  in  Fight,-  which 
very  boldiy  he  performed,  wounding  her  Li  the  right 
Arm.     Tliis   picfumptuous  Fad  he  carried  clear  for  a 

R  4.  while: 
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while^  and  being  lionoured  and  renowned  for  his  ma- 
ny heroick  Deeds^  at  laft  returned  into  1-iis  own  Coun^' ' 
tiy,  where  finding  himfelfhard  beftead  widi  domefHck 
Troubles,  fled  into  Italy,  betaking  himfelf  to  the  Pro^ 
jteclion  of  Foreigners  where  in  the  beginning  he  was 
fortunate  and  ro)'al]y  entertained  by  King  Dat:7;us  with 
iumptuous  Gifts,  raifing  many  Statues  in  honour  oi 
him  throughouthis  Dominions.  But  upon  the  very  firft 
Calamity  that  hapned  unto  this  Nation  \.  hereunto  he 
was  fled  for  Succour,  King  Datmus  enters  into  a  con- 
ceit with  himfelf  that  he  had  entertained  a  wicked 
Gue.fl  into  his  Family,  and  a  Man  odious  to  the  God- 
defs,  and  an  Impugner  of  their  Divinity,  that  had  da- 
red, y»^ith  his  Sword,  to  afTault  and  wound  that  God- 
defs,  who,  in  their  Religion,  they  held  it  Sacrilege 
fo  much  as  to  touch.  Therefore,  that  he  might  expi- 
atg  his  Countrey's  Guilt,  (nothing  refpeding  the  Du- 
ties pf  Hofpitality,  when  the  Bonds  of  Religion  tied 
him  with  a  more  reverend  regard)  fuddenly  flew  7)io- 
Tuedes,  commanding  withal  that  his  Trophies  and  Sta- 
tues iliould  be  aboliilied  and  deflroycd.  Neither  was 
atfafeto  lament  this  miferable  Deltiny,-  bur  even  his 
Companions  in  Arnis,  whilft  they  mourned  at  the 
Funeral  of  their  Captain,  and  filled  all  the;  places  with 
Plaints  and  Lamentations,  were  fuddenly  metamor- 
phofed  into  Birds  like  unto  Swans,  who,  when  their 
Peath  approachethj  fing  melodious  and  mournful 
jTymn5.  ■ 

This  Fable  hath  a  mo jft  rare  and  finguiar  Subjedj 
F.or  in  any  of  the  Poetical  Records,  wherein  the  Heroes 
ai-e  mentioned,  we  fmd  not  that  any  one  of  them,  be- 
fides  Dh7KeJ.es,  did  ever  with  his  Sword  offer  Violence 
2o  any  of  the  Ddiies.  And  indeed,  the  Fable  feerns  in  him 
to  reprefent  the  nature  and  fortune  of  Klan,  who  of 
himfelf,  doth  propound,  and  make  this  as  the  end  of 
all  bis  Adions,  to  woi  ihip  fome  Divine  Power,  or  to 

..^  fome  Sedi  of  Religion,  though  never  fo  vain 
^..y.,  rupsrilitious,  and  with  Force  and  Armsxo  defend 

xhQ 
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the  fame :  lor  although  thofe  bloody  Quarrels  for  Re- 
ligion were  unknown  to  Ancients^  (the  Heathen  Gods 
nor  having  fo  much  as  a  touch  of  that  Jealoulie,  which 
is  an  Attrihute  of  the  true  God^ )  yet  die  Wifdom  of  the 
Antient  Times  fcems  to  be  fo  copious  and  full,  as  that, 
what  was  not  known  by  Experience^  was  }'et  compre- 
hended by  Meditations  and  FiAions.  They  then  that 
endeavour  to  reform  and  convince  any  Sed:  of  Religi- 
on, (though  vain,  corrupt,  and  infamous,  fliadowed 
b>'  the  Perlbii  of  l'o7ius, )  not  by  tlie  force  of  Argument 
and  Do(ftrine,  and  Ho'inefs  of  Life,  and  by  the  weight 
of  Examples  and  Authority,  but  labour  to  extirpate 
and  root  it  out  by  Fire  and  Sword^  and  Tortures,  are 
encouraged,  it  may  be,  thereunto  by  Pallaf-  that  is^ 
by  the  Acrity  of  Vrudtnce,  and  Severity  of  Judgment, 
by  whofe  Vigour  and  Efficac)',  they  fee  into  the  Falfi- 
ty  and  Vanity  of  thcfe  Erjors.  And  by  this  their  ha- 
tred of  Pi  avity,  and  good  zeal  to  Religion,  they  pur- 
chafe  to  thcmfelves  great  Glory,  and  by  the  Vulgar  (to 
whom  nothing  moderate  can  be  grateful)  are  efteemed 
and  honoured  as  the  only  Supporters  of  Truth  and  Re- 
ligionj  when  others  feem  to  be  luke-waim  and  full  of 
Fear.  Yet  this  Glory  and  Happinefs  doth  feldom  en- 
dure to  the  end,  feeing  every  violent  Profperity,  if  it  pre- 
vent not  alteration  by  an  untimely  Death  grows  to  be 
unprofperous  at  lafi-:  For  if  it  happen  that  by  a  change 
of  Government,  this  bani/hed  and  depreffed  Sed  get 
ftrength,  and  fo  bear  up  again,  then  thefe  zealous  Men, 
lb  fierce  in  oppolition  before,  are  condemned,  their  ve- 
ry Names  are  hateful,  and  all  their  Glory  ends  in  Ob- 
loquy. 

In  that  Dlo7mdes  is  faid  to  be  murdiered  by  liis  Hof^, 
it  gives  us  to  underfiand  that  the  diiference  of  Religi- 
on breeds  Deceit  and  Treachery,  even  among  neareft 
Acquaintance. 

Now  in  that  Lamentation  and  Mourning  was  not 
tolerated  but  punillied  ,•  it  puts  us  in  mind,  that  let 
^'nere  be  never  fo  nefarious  an  Adl  done,  yet  there  is 

feme 
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fome  place  left  for  Commiferatlon  and  Pity^  that  even 
thofe  that  hate  Offences ,  fhould  yet  in  Humanity 
commiferate  Offenders,  and  Pity  their  diftrefs,  it  be- 
ing the  Extremity  of  Evil  when  Mercy  is  not  fuffered 
to  have  commerce  with  Mifery.  Yea,  even  in  the 
caufe  as  well  of  Religion  as  Impiety,  many  Men  may 
be  noted  and  obferved  to  have  been  compailionate, 
But  on  the  contrary  the  complaints  and  moans  of  Di- 
omedes's  Followers,  that  is,  of  Men  of  the  fame  Se6t 
and  Opinion,  are  wont  to  be  fhrill  and  loud,  like 
Swans  or  the  Birds  of  Diomedes,  In  whom  alfo  that 
part  of  the  Allegory  is  excellent  to  figni'ie  that  the 
laft  Words  of  thofe  that  fuffer  Death  for  Religion,  like 
the  Songs  of  dying  Swans,  dp  wonderfully  work  up- 
on the  Minds  of  Men,  and  ftrike  and  remain  a  long 
time  in  their  Senfes  and  Memories* 


*^ 


DMDALVS,  or  Mechanick, 

MEchanical  Wifdom  and  Induftry,  and  in  it  un- 
lawful Science  perverted  to  wrong  ends,  is  iha- 
dowed  by  the  Ancients  under  the  Perlbn  o(  D<redalus, 
a  Man  ingenious,  but  execrable.  This  Dadalm  (for 
murthering  his  fellow-fervant  that  emulated  him)  being 
hanilhed,  was  kindly  entertained  (during  his  Exile) 
in  many  Cities  and  Princes  Courts :  For  indeed  he 
was  the  Raifer  and  Builder  of  many  goodly  Strudures, 
as  well  in  honour  of  the  Gods,  as  the  Beauty  and 
Magnificence  of  Cities,  and  other  publfck  places,,  but 
for  his  Works  of  Mifchief  he  is  moft  notorious.  It 
is  he  that  framed  the  Engine  which  Tajiphae  ufed  to 
fatisfie  her  Luft  in  company  with  a  Bull  ,•  fo  that  by 
his  wretched  Induftry,  and  pernicious  Device  ,  that 
Monfter  Mmotaur  (the  deftru(aion  of  fo  many  hope- 
ful Youths)  took  his  accurfed  and  infamous  begin- 
ning, and  ftudying  to  cover  and  increafe  pne  Mif- 
chief 
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diief  with  another  ,•  for  the  fecuriry  and  prefervati- 
on  of  this  Monfter  he  invented  and  built  a  Labyrinth, 
a  Work  for  intent  and  ufe  moft  nefarious  and  wicked, 
for  Skill  and  Workmanjliip  famous  and  excellent.  Af- 
terwards, that  he  might  not  be  noted  only  for  Works 
of  Mifchief,  but  be  Ibught  after  as  well  for  Remedies^ 
as  for  Inftruments  of  Deftrudion,  he  was  the  Author 
of  that  ingenious  device  concerning  the  Clew  of 
Thread,  by  which  the  Labyrinth  was  made  paffable 
without  any  let.  This  Daddus  was  perfecured  by  M'lvos 
with  great  Severity,  Diligence,  and  Inquiry,  but  he 
always  found  the  means  to  avoid  and  efcape  his  Ty- 
ranny. Laftly,  he  taught  his  Son  Icarus  to  fiy  ;  but 
the  JNJovice,  in  Olientation  of  this  A;t,  fca  ing  too 
high,  fell  into  the  Sea  and  was  drowned. 

The  Parable  feems  to  be  thus  :  In  the  beginning  of 
it  may  be  noted  that  kind  of  Envy  or  Emulation  that 
lodgerh ,  and  v/cnderfully  fways  and  domineers  a- 
mongft  excellent  Artificers,  there  being  no  kind  of 
People  more  reciprocally  tormented  with  bitter  and 
deadly  Hatred  than  they.    ' 

The  Banilhmcnt  alfo  of  DaJalus  (a  punifhment  in- 
flicted on  him  againft  the  Rules  of  Policy  and  Provi- 
dence) is  worth  the  noting  :  For  Artificers  have  this 
Prerogative  to  find  entertainment  and  welcome  in  all 
Countries,  fo  that  E^iile  to  an  excellent  Workman  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  punilliment,  whereas  other  Con- 
ditions and  States  of  Life  can  fcarce  live  out  of  their 
own  Countrey.  The  admiration  of  Artificers  is  pro- 
pagated and  increafed  in  foreign  and  ftrange  Nations, 
feeing  it  is  a  natural  and  unbred  difpofitlon  of  Men  to 
value  their  own  Countrey-men  (in  refpecl  of  Mecha- 
nical Works '  lefs  than  Strangers. 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  Mechanical  Arts,  that  which 
follows  is  plain.  The  life  of  Man  is  much  beholden 
to  them;,  feeing  many  Things  (conducing  to  the  Or- 
nament of  Religion,  to  the  Grace  of  Civil  Bifcipline, 
arid  to  the  beaudiying  of  ail  Humane  Kindj  are  e-- 
•  ''•  ^  '  traited 
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trailed  out  of  their  Treafuries  :  And  yet  notwith- 
ilanding  from  the  fame  M^xazine  or  Store-houfe  are 
produced  Inftruments  both  of  Luft  and  Death ;  for  to 
omit  the  Wiles  of  Bands,  we  will  know  how  far  ex- 
quillte  Poyfons,  WarHke  Engines,  and  fuch  like  Mif- 
chiefs  (the  cWtdy  of  Mechanical  Inventions)  do  exceed 
the  Minotaur  himfelf  in  Malignit)^  and  favage  Cruelty. 

Moreover  that  of  the  Labyrinth  is  an  excellent  Alle- 
gory, whereby  is  fhadowed  the  nature  of  Mechanical 
Sciences ;  for  all  fuch  handicraft  Works  as  are  more 
ingenious  and  accurate,  may  be  compared  to  a  Laby- 
rinth in  reiped  of  Subtilty  and  divers  intricate  PalTa- 
geSj  and  in  other  plain  refemblances,  which  by  the 
Eye  of  Judgment  can  hardly  be  guided  and  difcerned, 
but  only  by  the  line  of  Experience. 

Neither  is  it  impertinently  added,  that  he  which  in- 
vented the  intricate  Nooks  of  the  Labyrinth,  did  alfo 
ihew  the  Commodity  of  the  Clew  :  For  Mechanical 
Arts  are  of  ambiguous  ufe,  ferving  as  well  for  hurt  as 
for  Remedy,  and  they  have  in  a  manner  Power  both  to 
loofe  and  bind  themfelves. 

Unlawful  Trades,  and  fo  by  confequence.  Arts  them- 
felves are  often  perfccuted  by  Mlvos,  that  is  by  Lawsi, 
which  do  condemn  them,  and  prohibit  Men  to  ulc 
them.  Neverthelefs  they  are  hid  and  retained  every 
where,  finding  lurking  holes  and  places  of  Receipt, 
which  was  weil  obferved  by  Tacitus  of  the  Mathema- 
ticians and  Figure-flingers  of  his  time,  in  a  thing  not 
le  much  unlike  ,*  Gmm  Hominum  quod  in  Ci-vitate  7w/l-ra 
ftmper  C^  retincbitw  dr  'vetahitur.  There  is  a  kind  of 
Men  that  will  always  abide  in  our  City,  though  al- 
wa}^.  forbidden.  And  yet  notwithftanding  unlawful 
and  curious  Arts  of  what  kind  foevcr,  in  trad:  of 
time,  when  they  cannot  perform  what  they  promife, 
do  fall  fiom  the  good  Opinion  diat  was  held  of  them, 
(no  odierwiie  than  Icarus  fell  down  from  the  Skies,) 
they  grow  to  be  contemned  and  fcorned,  and  fo  pe- 
riih  l:y  too  mucii  Odeniation.     And  to  fay  the  Truth, 

they 
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they  are  not  lb  happily  ftrah-encd  by  tlie  Reins  of  Law, 
as  bewrayed  by  dieir  own  Vanity. 


ERICTHONWS,  or  Iwpjlure. 

Tile  Poets  Fable  that  Vfdcan  Solicited  Mimr-zja  for 
her  Virginit}"^  and  impatient  of  denial,  with  an 
inHanied  delire  oifered  her  violence,  but  in  ftiuggling 
his  Seed  fell  upon  the  Ground,  whereof  came  Ericiho- 
nius,  whole  Body  from  the  middle  upward^  was  of  a 
comely  and  apt  proportion,  but  his  Thighs  and  Legs 
like  the  tail  of  an  Eel,  fmalland  deformed.  To  which 
Monftrollty  he  being  confcious,  became  the  firli  in- 
ventor of  the  ufc  of  Chariots^  whereby  that  part  of 
his  Body  which  was  well  proportioned  might  be  feen^ 
and  the  other  which  was  ugly  and  uncomely  might  be 
hid. 

This  ftrange  and  prodigious  Fidion  may  fcem  to 
fnew  that  Art  which,  (for  the  great  ufe  it  hath  of  Fire) 
is  fhadowed  by  Vulcan,  although  it  labour  by  much 
driving  with  corporeal  fubftances  to  force  Nature,  and 
to  make  her  fubject  to  it^  (fhe  being  for  her  induftri- 
ous  Works  rightly  reprefented  by  Mineyva  ^ )  yet  fel- 
dom  or  never  attains  the  end  it  aims  at^  but  with  much 
sdo  and  great  pains  (wreftling  as  it  were  with  her) 
comes  fhort  of  its  purpofe,  and  produceth  certain  im- 
perfect Births  and  lame  Works,  fair  to  the  Eye,  but 
weak  and  defedive  in  ufe,  which  many  Impoftors 
(with  much  fubtilty  and  deceitj  fet  to  view,  and  car- 
ry about,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  as  may  for  the  moft 
part  be  noted  in  Chymical  productions,  and  other 
Mechanical  fubtilties  and  novelties,  efpecially  when 
(rather  pcrfecuting  their  intent,  than  reclining  their  Er- 
rors) they  rather  Itrive  to  overcome  Nature  by  force, 
than  fue  lor  her  Embraccmcnts  by  due  obfcquioulheft 
and  obfcrvance. 
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VEVCALION,  or  Reftitutioft. 

THe  Poets  fay^  that  (the  People  of  the  Old  World 
being  deftroyed  by  a  general  Deluge)  Deucalion 
and  Vnrha  were  only  left  alive  ;  who  praying  with 
fervent  and  zealous  devotion,  that  they  might  know 
by  what  means  to  repair  Mankind,  had  anfwer  from 
an  Oracle  that  they  Jliould  obtain  what  they  defired^ 
if  taking  the  Bones  of  their  Mother  they  caft  them  be- 
hind their  Eacks  ,•  which  at  firft  ftruck  them  with 
great  amazement  and  defpair,  feeing  (all  things  be- 
ing defaced  by  the  Flood)  it  would  be  an  endlefs 
Work  to  find  their  Mothers  Sepulchre,  but  at  length 
tl^cy  underftood  that  by  Bones  the  Stones  of  the  Earth 
(feeing  the  Earth  was  the  Mother  of  all  things)  were 
lignified  by  the  Oracle. 

This  Table  feems  to  reveal  a  fecret  of  Nature,  and 
to  corred:  an  error  familiar  to  Men's  conceits :  For 
through  want  of  knowledge  Men  think  that  things 
may  take  renovation  and  reftauration  from  their  pu- 
trefadion  and  dregs,  no'  otherwife  thain  the  Thoemx 
from  the  Aihes,  which  in  no  cafe  can  be  admitted 
feeing  fuch  kind  of  Materials,  When  they  have  fulfille, 
their  periods.are  unapt  for  the  beginnings  of  fuch  things: 
We  muft  therefore  look  back  to  more  common  Princi- 
ples. 


NEMESIS,   or  the  Vici/fituc/e  of  things^ 

NEMESIS   is  faid  to  be  a  Gpddefs  venerable  unto' 
all,  but  to  be  feared  of  none  but  Potentates  andf 
Fortunes  favourites.     She  is   thought  to  be  the  Daugh- 
tcro^Oceanus  and  Nox.   She  is  pourtraicted  with  Wings' 
on  her  Shoulders,  and  on  her  Head  a  Coronet  /  bear- 
ing" 
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ing  in  her  Right  Hand  a  Javelin  of  Jflj^  and  In  her 
leic  a  Pitcher  with  the  fimilitudes  of  zy€thiofians  en- 
graven on  it^  and  laftly,  flie  is  defcribed  fitting  on  an 
Hart. 

The  Parable  may  be  thus  unfolded.  Her  name  M- 
mejis  doth  plainly  Hgnifie  Revenge  or  Retribution,  her 
office  and  adniiniftration  being  (like  a  Tribune  of  the 
People)  to  hinder  the  conllant  and  perpetual  felicity 
of  happy  Men,  and  to  interpofe  her  wdrd^  'vetOy  I 
forbid  the  continuance  of  it  ,•  that  is,  not  only  to 
chaftife  Infolency,  but  to  intermix  profperity  (though 
harmlefs  and  in  a  mean)  with  the  Viciflitudes  of  ad- 
verfity,  as  if  it  were  a  cuftom,  that  no  mortal  Man 
fhould  be  admitted  to  the  Table  of  the  Gods  but  for 
fport.  Truly  when  I  read  that  Chapter,  wherein  CaU 
us  Flinius  harh  colleded  his  misfortunes  and  miieries  of 
Jugtijhs  CafiTy  whom  of  all  Men  I  thought  the  moft 
happy,  who  had  alfo  a  kind  of  Art  to  ule  and  enjoy 
his  Fortune,  and  in  whofe  mind  might  be  noted  neither 
pride,  nor  lightnefs,  nor  nicenefs,  nor  diforder,  nor 
melancholy,  y  as  that  he  had  appointed  a  tim.e  to  die  of 
his  own  accord,)  I  then  deemed  this  Goddefs  to  be  greac 
and  powerful,  to  whofe  Altar  fo  worthy  a  Sacrifice  as 
this  was  drawn. 

The  Parents  of  this  Goddefs  were  Ocemus  and  JVbx, 
that  is,  the  Viciflitude  of  things  and  Divine  Judgment 
obfcure  and  fecret :  For  the  alteration  of  things  are 
aptly  reprefented  by  the  Sea,  in  refped  of  the  conti- 
nual Ebbmg  and  Flowing  of  it,  and  hidden  Provi- 
dence is  well  fet  forth  by  the  Night  :  For  even  the 
Kodurnal  Nemejis  (feeing  Humane  judgment  differs 
much  from  Divine)  was  ferioufly  ob&ved  by  th« 
Heathen. 

Virgil  .£ncid.  lib.  2. 

Cadit  d^  Ripbeus  jujiijftmus  unusj 

iljii  fw-t  ex   Ti  iicrisj  c^  fervantijjimus  acfu:, 
Diis  alha-  'v:[um  '■  ■    ■    — 

That 
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That  day,  by  Greekiflj  force,  was  Rlpheus  flairi 
So  jLift  and  llri6l  obierver  of  die  Law, 
As  Troy  widiin  her  Walls,  did  not  contain 
A  better  Man ;  Yet  God  then  good  it  faw. 

She  is  defcribed  with  Wings,  becaufe  the  changes  ol 
things-afe-  fo  fudden,  as  that  they  are  feen  before  fore- 
feen :  For  in  the  Records  of  all  Ages,  we  find  it  for 
the  moft  part  true,  that  great  Potentates,  and  wife- 
Men,  have  perirtied  by  thofe  misfortunes  which  they 
moft  contemned  ,•  as  may  be  obferved  in  Marcus  Cicero, 
who  being  admonifhed  by  Decius  Brutus  of  OBa'u'ms  Ca- 
jars  hypocridcal  friendlhip  and  hollow-heartednefs  to- 
wards him,  returns  this  anfwer,  Te  autemy  mi  Brute, 
ficut  debeo,  amo^  ^uod  ijlud  quicejuid  efi  nugarum  me  Jcire 
'volmfii:  I  mlift  ever  acknowledge  my  felf  (^Dear  Brutus) 
beholden  to  thee,  in  love,  for  that  thou  haft  been  fo 
careful  to  acquaint  me  with  that  which  I  efteem  but  as 
a  needlefs  trifle  to  be  doubted. 

Nemefis  is  alfo  adorned  with  a  Coronet,  to  fiiew  dio 
envious  and  malignant  difpofition  of  the  vulgar,  for 
when  Fortunes  Favourites  and  great  Potentates  come  to 
ruine,  then  do  the  common  People  rejoyce,  fetting, 
as  it  were,  a  Crown  upon  the  head  of  Revenge. 

The  Javelin  in  her  right  hand  points  at  thoie  whom 
fhe  adually  ftrikes  and  pierceth  through. 

And  before  thofe,  whom  flie  deltroys  not  in  their 
calamity  and  misfortune,  Hie  ever  prefents  that  black 
and  dilmal  fpedacle  in  her  left  hand :  for  queftionlefs 
to  Men  litdng  as  it  were  upon  the  Pinacle  of  Prolperi^ 
ty,  the  thoughts  of  Death  and  painfulnefs  of  ficknefs 
and  misfortunes,  perfidioufnels  of  Friends,  treachery 
of  Foes,  change  01  Eftate,  and  fuch  like,  feem  as  ugly 
to  the  Eye  of  their  Meditations,  as  thofe  <ty£thiopans 
pictured  in  Nemefis  her  Pitcher.  Virgil  in  defcribing  ths 
Battel  of  AcUum^  Ipeaks  thus  elegantly  of  Cleofatra. 


Kez'in.^ 
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Regha  m  med'iis  patrio  vocat  ngm'ina fifiro 
N^ec  dum  etiam  gctmnos  «  tergo  refpicit  angues. 

The  Queeh  amid'ft  this  hurly-burly  Dands, 
And  with  her  Countrey  Timbrel  calls  her  Bands  ^ 
Not  fpying  yetj  where  crawl'd  behind  her  Back, 
Two  deadly  Snakes  with  Venom  Ipeckled  black. 

But  not  long  after,  vvhich  way  foever  fKe  turned. 
Troops  of  tyLthiopians  were  ftill  before  her  Eyes. 

Laftly,  It  is  wifely  added.  That  Nemefis  lides  upori 
an  Hart,  becaufe  a  Hart  is  a  moft  lively  Creature, 
And  albeit,  it  may  be,  that  fuch  as  are  cut  off  by  Death 
in  their  Youth  prevent  and  fhun  the  power  of  Ntm'jis* 
yet  doubtlefs  fuch,  whofe  profperity  and'  power  conti- 
nue long,  are  made  fubjed  unto  her,  and  lie  as  it  were 
trodden  under  her  Feet. 


ACHELOVS,  or.  Battel. 

IT  is  a  Fable  of  Antiquity,  that  when  Hercules  and 
Achelous  as  Rivals  contended  for  the  Marriage  of 
Deiamra,  the  matter  drew  them  to  combate,  wherein 
Jchelotis  took  upon  him  many  divers  fhapes,  for  fo  was 
It  in  his  power  to  do,  and  amongft  others,  transfor- 
ming himfeif  into  the  likenefs  of  a  furious  wild  Bull, 
aiTaultS  Hercules  and  provokes  him  to  fight.  But  Hercu- 
les, for  all  tliis,  fticking  to  his  old  Humane  Form,  cou- 
rageoufly  encounters  hnm,  and  fo  the  Combat  goes 
roundly  on.  But  this  was  the  event,  That  Hercules 
tore  away  one  of  the  Bull's  Horns,  wherewith  he  be- 
ing mightily  daunted  and  grieved,  to  ranfome  his  Horn 
again,  was  contented  to  give  Hercules,  in  exchange 
thereof,  the  Apidthean  Horn,  or  Cornu-Copia, 

S  This 
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This  Fable  hath  relation  unto  the  Expeditions  of 
War,  for  the  Preparations  thereof  on  the  defenfrve 
part  (which  expreft  in  the  Perfon  of  /Ickkus)  is  very 
diverfe  and  uncertain.  But  the  invading  Party  is  moft 
commonly  of  one  fort,  and  that  very  lingle,  confifting 
of  an  Army  by  Land,  or  perhaps  of  a  Navy  by  Sea. 
But  for  a  King  that  in  his  own  Territory,  expeds  an 
Enemy,  his  occafions  are  mfinke.  He  foitifies  Towns, 
he  aiiembles  Men  out  of  the  Countreys  and  Villages, 
he  raifeth  Citadels,  he  builds  and  breaks  down  Bridges, 
he  difpofeth  Garilbns,  and  placeth  Troops  of  Soldiers 
on  PaiTages  of  Rivers,  on  Ports,  on  Mountains,  and 
Ambuilits  in  Woods,  and  is  bufied  with  a  multitude  of 
other  Diredions,  infomuch,  that  every  day  he  prefcri- 
beth  new  Forms  and  Orders^  and  then  at  laft  having 
accommodated  all  things  com  pleat  for  defence,  he  then 
rightly  reprefents  the  form  and  manner  of  a  fierce  figh- 
ting Bull.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Invader  his  greateft 
care  is,  the  fear  to  be  diftreiTed  for  Vidua] s  in  an 
Enerry-Country  •  and  therefore  aifeds  chiefly  to  haften 
on  Battel :  For  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  after  a  Field- 
fight,  he  prove  the  Vidor,  and  as  it  were,  break  the 
Horn  of  the  Enemy,  then  certainly  this  follows,  that 
his  Enemy  being  ftricken  with  Terror,  and  abafed  in"" 
his  Reputation,  prefently  bewrays  his  weaknefs,  and 
fceking  to  repair  his  lofs,  retires  himfelf  to  fbme  ftrong 
hold,  abandoning  to  the  Conqueror  the  fpoil  and  fack 
of  his  Country  and  Cities:  which  may  well  be  termed 
a  Type  of  the  Amalthean  Horn. 


DIGNTSVS,  or  Pafflons. 

'T^HEY  {2Ly  thsLt  Semekj  Jufiter\  Sweec-hcart,  ("hs- 
<.'ing  bound  her  Paramour,    by   an  irrevocable 
C3- h,  to"  grant  her  one  Requeii:  which  ihe  would  re- 
quire; dcJlied  that  he  would  accompany  lier  in  the 

fame 
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fame  form  wherein  he  accompanied  Jtmo :  Which  he 
granting  fas  not  able  ro  deny;  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
the  miferable  Wench  was  burnt  with  Lightning.  Put 
the  Infant  wiiich  fhe  bare  in  her  Womb,  JupireVj  the 
Father,  took  out,  and  kept  it  in  a  gaili  which  he  cue 
in  his  Thigh,  till  the  Months  were  compieat  that  it 
fhould  be  born.  This  burthen  made  Juptcr  fomevvhat 
to  limp,  whereupon  the  Child  ( becauie  it  was  heavy 
and  troublefome  to  its  Father  while  it  lay  in  his  Thigh) 
was  called  Dicnyfus.  Being  born,  it  was  committGd 
to  Troftrpina  for  fome  yean  to  be  Nurft,  and  being 
grown  up,  it  had  fuch  a  Maiden  face,  as  tliat  a  Man 
could  hardly  judge  whether  it  were  a  Boy  or  Girl.  He 
was  dead  alfo,  and  buried  for  a  time,  but  afterward 
revived:  Being  but  a  Youth,  he  invented  and  taught 
the  planting  and  dreffing  of  Vines,  the  making  alfo_, 
and  ufe  of  Wine_j  for  which,  becoming  famjous  and  re- 
nowned, he  fubjugated  the  World,  even  to  the  utter- 
moft  bounds  of  India.  He  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn 
with  T^'gers.  There  danced  about  him  certain  defor- 
med Hobgoblins  called  Co/j^//,  /Icratusj  and  others,  yea, 
every  the  Mufes  alfo  were  fome  of  his  Followers.  He 
took  to  Wife  Arladm,  forfaken  and  left  by  Thtftus.  The 
Tree  facred  unto  him  was  the  R'j.  He  was  held  the 
Inventor  and  Inftitutor  of  Sacrifices,  and  Ceremonies, 
and  full  of  Corruption  and  Ciuelty.  Fie  had  power  to 
ftrike  Men  with  fury  and  madnels,*  for  it  is  reported^ 
That  at  the  celebration  of  his  Orgies,  two  fam.ous 
Worthies,  Tentheus  and  Orpheus,  were  torn  in  pieces  by 
certain  frantick  Women,  the  one  becaufe  he  got  upon 
a  Tree  to  behold  their  Ceremonies  in  thefe  Sacrifices ; 
the  other  for  making  melody  with  his  Harp:  And  for 
his  Gods,  they  are  in  a  manner  the  fame  with  Jupiter  s. 

There  is  fuch  excellent  morality  coucht  in  this  Fable, 
as  that  Moral  Philofophy  affords  not  better;;  for  under 
the  Perfon  of  Bacchus  is  defcribed  the  nature  of  Affecti- 
on, Pallion,  or  Perturbation,  the  Mother  of  which 
(though  never  fo  hurtful)  is  nothing  elfs  but  the  Ob- 
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jetft  of  apparent  good  in  the  Eyes  of  Appetite.  And  ic 
is  always  conceived  in  an  unlawful  dellre,  raOily  pro- 
pounded and  obtained^  before  well  underftood  and  con- 
fidered  ,•  and  when  it  begins  to  grow^  the  Mother  of 
it,  which  is  the  defire  of  apparent  good  by  too  much 
fervency,  is  deftroyed  and  perifheth.  Nevertheleft 
whil  ft  yet  it  is  an  imperfed  E7nhrio)  it  is  nouriHied 
and  prefervedin  the  Humane  Soul,  (which  is  as  it  were 
a  Father  unto  it,  and  reprefented  by  Jufiter, )  but  efpe- 
cially  in  the  inferior  part  thereof,  as  in  a  Thigh,  where 
alfo  it  caufeth  fo  much  trouble  and  vexation,  as  that 
good  determinations  and  adions  are  much  hindred  and 
lamed  thereby;  and  when  it  comes  to  be  confirmed 
by  confent  and  habit,  and  breaks  out  as  it  were  into 
ad,  it  remains  yet  a  while  with  Vroferfma,  as  with  a 
Nurfe,  that  is,  it  feeks  corners  and  fecret  places,  and 
as  it  were.  Caves  under  Ground,  until  (the  Reigns  of 
Shame  and  Fear  being  laid  afide  in  a  pampered  audaci- 
oufnefs)  it  either  takes  the  pretext  of  fome  Vertue,  or 
becomes  altogether  impudent  and  Ihamelefs.  And  it  is 
moft  true,  that  every  vehement  Paffionis  of  adoubtfull 
Sex,  as  being  Mafcuiine  in  the  firft  Motion,  but  Femi- 
nine in  Profecution. 

It  is  an  excellent  Fidion  that  of  Bacchus  his  revi- 
virg;  for  Paflions  do  fometimes  feem  to  be  in  a  dead 
f!eep,  and  as  it  were  utterly  extind,  but  we  /houid  not 
think  them  to  be  fo  indeed,  no,  though  they  lay,  as 
it  v\  ere,  in  their  Grave;  for  let  there  be  but  matter  and 
opportunity  ofiered,  and  you  ihail  fee  them  quickly  to 
revive  again. 

The  invention  of  Wine  is  wittily  afcribed  unto  him; 
every  affedion  being  ingenious  and  skilful  in  finding 
out  that  which  brings  nouriUmicnt  unto  it ;  and  indeed, 
of  all  things  known  to  Men,  Wine  is  moft  powerful 
and  efficacious  to  excite  and  kindle  Pallions  of  what 
kind  foever_,  as  being  in  a  njanner  common  Nurfe  to 
themali. 

Again, 
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Again,  his  conquering  of  Nations,  and  undertaking 
infinite  Expeditions  is  an  elegant  device  ,•  for  Defire 
never  refts  content  with  what  it  hath,  but  with  an  in- 
finite and  unfatiable  Appetite  ftill  covets  and  gapes  af. 
ter  moie. 

I  lis  Chariot  alfo  is  well  faid  to  be  drawn  by  Tygers; 
for  as  foon  as  any  affeclion  fhall  from  going  a  foot,  be 
advanced  to  ride  in  a  Chariot,  and  Ihail  captivate  rea- 
fon,  and  lead  her  in  a  triumph,  it  grows  cruel,  unta- 
med, and  fierce  againlt  whatfoever  with/lands  or  op- 
pofeth  it. 

It  is  worth  the  noting  alfo,  that  thofe  ridiculous  Hob- 
goblins are  brought  in  dancing  about  his  Chariot,-  for 
every  Paflion  doth  caufe,  in  the  Eyes,  Face  and  Ge- 
ilure,  certain  undecent,  and  ill-feeming,  apilh,  and 
deformed  motions;  fo  that  they  who  in  any  kind  of 
Paflion,  as  in  anger,  arrogancy,  or  love,  feem  glori- 
ous and  brave  in  their  own  Eyes,  do  yet  appear  to  o- 
thers  miflhapen  2nd  ridiculous. 

In  that  the  Mufes  are  faid  to  be  of  his  company,  it 
fhcws  that  there  is  r.o  afiedion  almoft  which  is  not 
foothed  by  fome  Art,  wherein  the  indulgence  of  Wits 
doth  derogate  from  the  glory  of  the  I\4ufes,  who  (when 
they  ought  to  be  the  Miftrefs  of  Life)  are  made  the 
Waiting-maids,  of  affeclions. 

Again,  where  Bacchus  is  faid  to  have  loved  Ariadne, 
that  was  rejeded  by  The  feus ;  it  is  an  Allegory  of  fpecial 
obfervation ;  for  it  is  moit  certain,  that  Palfions  al- 
ways covet  and  dellre  that  which  Experience  forfakes,* 
and  they  all  know  (who  have  paid  dear  for  ferving 
and  obeying  their  Luft)  that  whether  it  be  honour, 
or  riches,  or  delight,  or  glory,  or  knowledge,  or  any 
thing  elfe  which  they  feek  after,  yet  are  they  but 
things  cafi:  off,  and  by  divers  Men,  in  all  ages  after 
experience  had  utterly  rcjedcd  and  loathed. 

Neither  is  it  without  a  Myftery,  that  the  Ivy  was 
facred  to  Bacchus '^  for  the  Ap  iication  holds,  Firft,  in 
that  the  Ivj  remaiiis  green  in  Winter.    Secondly,  Li 
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that  it  fiicks  to,  embraceth,  and  overtoppeth  fo  many  di- 
rers  Bodies,  as  Trees,  Walls,  and  Edifices.  Touching 
the  firft,  every  Paffion  doth  by  rcfiftance  and  reluda- 
tion,  and  as  it  were  by  AntiperiHr.fis  (like  the  Ivy  of 
the  cold  Winter,)  grow  frelh  and  lufly.  And  as  for 
the  other,  every  predominate  AfTe^lion  doth  again 
(like  the  Ivy)  embrance  and  limit  all  Humane  Adi- 
ons  and  Determinations,  adhering  and  cleaving  faft  unto 
them. 

Neither  is  it  a  wonder,  that  fuperftitious  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  were  attriburod  unto  Bacchus^  feeing  every 
gid<ly  headed  hum.our  keeps  in  a  manner  Revel-rout  in 
falfe  Religions ;  or  that  the  caufe  of  Madnefs  fhould  be 
afcribed  unto  him,  feeing  every  aifedion  is  by  Nature 
a  fhortfury,  which  (if  it  grow  vehement,  and  become 
habitual)  concludes  in  madnels. 

Concerning  the  rending  and  difinembring  o^Ventheus 
and  Orpheus,  tlie  Parable  is  plain,  for  every  preva- 
lent affection  is  outrageous  and  fevere,  and  againft 
curious  inquiry ,    and  wholfome  and  free  admoniti- 


on. 


Laftly,  That  confufion  of  Jupiter  and  Bacchus,  their 
Perfons  may  be  well  transfei'ied  to  a  Parable,  feeing 
noble  and  famous  Adls,  and  remarkable  and  glorious 
Merits,  do  fometimes  proceed  from  Vertue,  and  well 
ordered  Reafon  and  Magnanimity,  and  fometimes  from 
a  fecret  Aifedion,  and  hidden  Paflion,  which  are  fo 
dignified  with  the  celebrity  of  Fame  and  Glory,  that  a- 
Man  can  hardly  diftinguijn  between  the  Ads  ot  Bacchus, 
^nd  the  Geiis  of  Jupter. 


AFALANTA,   or  Cain, 

A'tALANTJ,  who  was  reputed  to  excel  in  fwif^- 
nefs,   would   needs   challenge   HipfomcTies  at  d 
liijitck  in  rumiing.    The  condicions  of  the  prize  were 
■       ■  thefe^ 
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thefe:  Thar  if  Hifponmtes  won  the  Race,  he  Hiould 
elpoufe  Atalanta;  if  hc  were  out-run,  that  then  he 
/hoald  forfeit  his  Life.  And  in  the  Opinion  of  all,  the 
victory  was  thought  afTured  of  Atahmtds  fide,  being 
famous,  as  ilie  was,  for  her  matchlefs  and  inconquera- 
ble  fpeed,  whereby  fhe  had  been  the  bane  of  many. 
Hipporr/enes  therefore  bethinks  him  how  to  deceive  her 
by  a  trick,  and  in  that  regard  provides  three  Golden 
Apples  or  Balls,  which  he  purpofely  carried  about  him. 
The  Race  is  be^un,  and  yitalanta  gzts  a  good  ftart  be- 
fore him.  He  lecing  himfelf  thus  caft  behind,  being 
mindful  of  his  device,  throws  one  of  his  Golden  Balls 
before  her,  and  yet  not  outright,  but  fomewhat  of  the 
one  fide,  both  to  make  her  linger  and  a  if)  to  draw 
her  out  of  the  right  courfe  :  She,  out  of  a  Womanifh 
delire,  (being  thus  enticed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Golden  Apple)  leaving  her  direct  Race,  runs  afide, 
and  ftoops  to  catch  the  Ball,  Hippomenes  the  white  holds 
on  his  courfe,  getting  thereby  a  great  ftart,  and  leaves 
her  behind  him  :  But  fhe  by  her  own  natural  fvvift^ 
nefs,  recovers  her  loft  time,  and  gets  before  him  a- 
gain.  But  Htppcmtms  Itill  continues  his  Height,  and  both 
the  fecond  and  third  times  caft  out  his  Bails,  thofe  in- 
ticing  delays ;  and  fo  by  craft,  and  not  by  his  activity, 
"wins  the  Race  and  Victory. 

This  Fab'e  fcems  Al'egorically  to  demonftrate  a  no- 
table conflict  between  Art  and  Nature  ,•  for  Art  (lig- 
nified  by  Atr.l.ivta)  m  its  work  (if  ir  be  not  iected  a';d 
hindred)  is  far  more  fwift  than  Nature,  more  fpeedy 
in  pace,  and  fboner  attains  the  Ciid  it  aims  at,  whi  :h 
is  manifeft  almoft  in  every  effecl  :  As  you  m^sy  fee 
it  in  Fruit-trees,  whereof  thofe  that  grow  of  a  keinel 
are  long  e  re  chey  bear,  but  fuch  as  are  grafted  on  a 
Stock  a  great  deal  fooiier.  You  may  fee  it  in  Clay, 
which  in  the  generation  of  Stones,  is  long  e  re  it  be- 
come hard  ,•  but  in  the  burning  of  Bricks,  is  vc.y 
quickly  atfecled.  Alfo  in  Morai  Paifages  you  may 
obfervQ,,  tliat  it  i>  a  long  time  e're  ( by  the  benefit  of 

S  4    *  Nature) 
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Nature)  forrow  can  be  aflTuaged^  and  comfort  attain-r 
ed  ;  whereas  Philofophy  (which  is,  as  it  were,  Art  of 
Living)  tarries  not  the  ieifure  of  time,  but  doth  it  in- 
ftantly,  and  out  of  hand  ;  and  yet  this  Prerogative 
and  fingular  agility  of  Art  is  hindred  by  certain  Gol- 
den Apples  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  Humane  pro- 
ceedings :  For  there  is  not  any  one  An  or  Scievcz 
which  conftantly  perfeveres  in  a  true  and  lawful  courfe, 
till  it  come  to  the  propofed  End  or  Mark ,'  but  ever 
and  anon  makes  flops  after  good  beginnings,  leaves  the 
Race,  and  turns  afide  to  Protit  and  Commodity,  like 
Atalanta. 

Declinat  curfipSy  auru»t<^ue  'vofubile  toUit»  . 

Who  doth  her  courfe  forfake^ 
The  Roiling  ^old  to  take. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  Art  and  not  the 
power  to  conquer  Nature,  and  by  Pad:  or  Law  of  Con- 
queft,  to  kill  and  deftroy  her  ,*  but  on  the  contrary  ife 
falls  out,  that  Art  becomes  fubjed  to  Nature,and  y-ielda 
the  Obedience,  as  a  Wife  the  Husband. 


FROMETHEVS,  or  the  State  of  Man. 

'^  I  He  Ancients  deliver,  that  Vromstheus  made  a  Man 
•*  of  Clay,  mixt  with  certain  parcels  taken  from 
divers  Animals,  who  ftudying  to  maintain  this  his 
Work  by  Art,  (that  he  might  not  be  accounted  a  foun- 
der only,  but  Propagator  of  Humane  kind)  ftole  up 
to  Heaven  with  a  bundle  of  Twigs,  which  he  kindled 
at  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,  came  down  again,  and 
communicated  it  with  Men  :  and  yet  they  fay,  (That 
notwithilanding  this  excellent  work  of  his,)  he  was 
requited  v^ith  Ingratitude,  in  a  'treacherous  Conipira- 
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cy  :  For  they  acculed  both  him  and  his  Inv^ention  to 
jupkiTj  which  was  not  fo  taken  as  was  meet  it  fhould, 
for  the  Information  was  plealing  to  Jupiter^  and  all 
the  Gods.  And  therefore  in  a  merry  Mood,  granted 
unto  Men,  not  only  the  ufe  of  Fire,  but  perpetual 
youth  alfo^a  Boon  moft  acceptable  and  defirable.  They 
being,  as  it  were,  over  joyed,  did  foolifhly  lay  this 
Gift  of  the  Gods  upon  the  back  of  an  Afs,  who  be- 
ing wonderfully  opprefsd  with  Thiift,  and  near  a 
Fountain,  was  told  by  a  Serpent  (which  had  the  cu- 
ftody  thereof)  that  he  {hould  not  drink,  unlefs  he 
would  promife  to  give  him  the  Burthen  that  was  on 
his  Back.  The  fiUy  Afs  accepted  the  condition,  and 
fo  the  reftauration  of  Youth  (fold  for  a  draught  of 
Waterj  paft  from  Men  to  Serpents.  But  Prometheus 
fiill  of  Malice,  being  reconciled  unto  Men,  after  they 
were  fruftrated  of  their  Gift,  but  in  a  Chafe  yet  with 
Jupiter^  feared  not  to  ufe  deceit  in  Sacrifice :  For  ha- 
ving killed  two  Bulls,  and  in  one  of  their  Hides  wrapp  d 
up  the  Fle/h  and  Fat  of  them  both,  and  in  the  other 
only  the  Bones,  with  a  great  fliew  of  Religious  Devo- 
tion, gave  Jupiter  his  choice,  v/ho  (detefting  his  Fraud 
and  Hypocrifie,  but  taking  an  occailon  pf  Pvcvenge)' 
chofe  that  which  wasftopp'd  with  Bones,  and  fo  turn- 
ing to  Revenge  (when  he  faw  that  the  Infolency  of 
Trometheus  would  not  be  repreffed,  but  by  laying  fome 
grievous  Affliction  upon  Mankind,  in  the  forming  of 
which,  he  (b  much  bragged  and  boafted)  commanded 
Vulcan  to  frame  a  goodly  beautiful  Woman,  which 
being  done,  every  one  of  the  Gods  beftovved  a  Gift 
on  her  ,•  whereupon  flie  was  called  Pandora.  To  this 
Woman  they  gave,  in  her  hand,  a  goodly  Box  full  of 
all  Miferies  and  Calamities,  only  in  the  bottoin  of  it 
they  put  Hope  ^  with  this  Box  ihe  comes  firlt  to  Vror 
mttheus,  thinking  to  catch  him ,  if  peradvcnture  he 
fhould  accept  it  at  her  hands,  and  fo  open  it  :  which 
he  neverthelefs,  with  good  Providence  and  Forehght 
refufed,    Whereupon  Ihe  goes  to  Epirmthms   (wlio, 

though 
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though  Brother  to  Prometheus^  yet  was  of  a  much  dif- 
fering Difpofition)  and  offers  this  Box  unto  him^  who 
without  delay  took  it ,  and  rafhly  op^^ned  it  •  but 
when  he  faw  that  all  kind  of  Miferies  came  flutter- 
ing about  his  Ears^  being  wife  too  late,  with  great 
fpeed  and  earnefl:  endeavour  clapt  on  the  Cover,  and 
fo  with  much  ado  retained  Hofe  fitting  alone  in  the 
bottom  J  at  laft  Jupiter  laying  many  and  grievous 
Crimes  to  Prometheus  his  charge  (as  that  he  had  ftoln 
Fire  from  Heaven,  that  in  contempt  of  his  Majefty, 
he  facriftced  a  Bull's  Hide  ftuff  d  with  Bones,  that  he 
fcornfuUy  rejeded  his  Gift,  and  befides  all  this  that 
he  offered  violence  to  Pallas)  caft  him  into  Chains, 
iand  doom'd  him  to  perpetual  Torment :  and  by  7»- 
piters  Command,  was  brought  to  the  Mountain  <^u^ 
cafus,  and  there  bound  faft  to  a  Piiiar  that  he  could 
not  ftir  ,-  there  came  an  Eagle  alfo,  that  every  day 
fat  tyring  upon  his  Liver  and  wafted  it,  but  as  much 
as  was  eaten  in  the  day,  grew  again  in  the  Night,  that 
Matter  for  Torment  to  work  upon  might  never  decay. 
But  yet  they  fay  there  was  an  end  of  this  Punilhment. 
For  Hercules  crofling  the  Ocean  in  a  Cup,  which  the 
Sun  gave  him,  came  to  Caiwajus,  and  let  Prometheus  at 
liberty,  by  ihooting  the  Eagle  with  an  Arrow.  More- 
over in  fome  Nations  there  were  iniHtuted  in  the  ho- 
nour of  Prometheus,  certain  Games  of  Lamp-bearers, 
in  which  they  that  ftrived  for  the  Prize,  were  wont 
to  carry  Torches  lighted  ,•  which  who  fo  fuffered  to  go 
out,  yielded  the  Place  and  Vidory  to  thofe  that  follow- 
ed, and  fo  caft  back  themfelves,-  fo  that  whofoever 
came  firft  to  the  Mark  with  his  Torch  burning,  got  the 
Prize. 

Thf?  Fable  demonftrates  and  preffeth  many  true  and 
^srave  Speculations,  wherein  fome  things  have  been 
heretofore  well  noted,  others  not  fo  much  as  touch'd. 

Prometheus  d»th  clearly  and  elegantly  fig^iiiie  Pro'vl- 
dence:  For  in  the  Univerfality  of  Nature,  the  Fabrick 
and  Coaftitution  of  Man  only  was  by  the  Ancients 

pick  d 
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pickd  out  and  chofjn,  and  attributed  unto  Tronjldevce^ 
as  a  peculiar  Work.  The  reafon  of  it  feems  to  be^  not 
only  in  that  the  Nature  of  Man  is  capab'e  of  a  mind 
and  underlfanding,  wliidi  is  the  Seat  of  Fro-vidcnce ; 
and  therefore  it  would  feeni  ftrange  and  incredible, 
that  the  realbn  and  mind  lliould  fo  proceed  and  fiow 
from  dumb  and  deaf  Principles,  as  rhat  it  fliou-d  nccef- 
farily  be  concluded,  the  Soul  of  Man  to  be  endued 
with  Providence,  not  without  the  examp'e,  intention, 
and  ftamp  of  a  greater  Providence.  Lut  this  a.fo  is 
chiefly  propounded,  that  man  is  as  it  were  the  Centre 
of  the  World,  in  refped  of  final  Caufes,  lb  that  if 
Man  were  not  in  Nature,  all  things  would  fcem  to 
ftray  and  wander  without  purpofe,  and  like  fcattered 
Branches  (as  they  fay)  without  inclinations  to  their 
end:  For  all  things  attend  on  Man,  and  he  makes  ule 
of,  and  gathers  Fruit  from  ^11  Creatures:  For  the  re- 
volutions and  periods  pfbtars  make  both  for  the  di- 
ftindions  of  Times,  and  the  diftribution  oftlie  World's 
fight.  Meteors  alfo  are  referred  to  prefagesof  Tempelts; 
and  Winds  a^e  oidained,  as  well  for  Navigation,  as 
for  turning  of  Mills,  and  other  Engines:  And  P^iints, 
and  Animals  of  what  kind  foever,  are  ufeful  either  for 
Men's  Houfes,  and  places  of  ihelter,  or  for  Rayment, 
or  for  Food,  or  Medicine,  or  for  eafeof  Labour,  or  in 
a  word,  for  delight  and  folace ;  fo  that  all  things  feem 
to  work,  not  for  themfelves,  but  for  Man. 

Neither  is  it  added  without  conlideration  that  cer- 
tain Particles  were  taken  from  divers  living  Creatures, 
and  mix'd  and  tempered  with  that  clayey  Mafs,  be- 
caufe  it  is  moft  true  that  of  all  things  comprehended 
within  the  compafs  of  the  Univerfe,  Man  is  a  thing 
moft  mix  d  and  compounded,  infomuch  that  fee  was 
well  termed  by  the  Ancients,  a  little  Worid^  for  al- 
though the  Cbymicks  do,  with  too  much  Cuiiofity,  take 
and  wreft  the  elegancy  of  this  Word  {Mkrocopn)  to 
the  Letter,  contending  to  find  in  Man  all  Minerals,  all 
Vegetables  and  the  reit,  or  ajiy  tiling  that  holds propor- 
'     1  tion 
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tionwith  them;  yet  this  propofition  remains  found  and 
whole,  that  the  Body  of  Man,  of  all  material  Beings  is 
found  to  be  moft  comoounded^  and  moft  organical, 
whereby  it  is  endued  and  furnilhed  with  moil-  admirable 
Vertues  and  Faculties.  And  as  for  llmr.le  Bodies^  their 
Powersare  not  many,  though  certain  and  violent,  as  exi- 
ting without  being  weakned,  diminifhed  or  ftinted  by 
mixture,-  for  the  multiplicity  and  excellency  of  Opera- 
tion have  their  refidence  in  mixture  and  compoiition,  and 
yet  neverthelefs,  Man  in  his  Originals  feems  to  be  a 
thing  unarmed,  and  naked,  and  unable  to  help  it  lelf, 
as  needing  the  aid  of  many  things;  therefore  Prometheus 
made  hafte  to  find  out  Fire,  which  fuppeditates  and 
yields  comfort  and  help  in  a  manner,  to  all  humane 
Wants  and  Neceilities :  fo  that  if  the  Soul  be  the  Form 
of  Forms,  and  if  the  Hand  be  the  Inftrument  of  Inftru- 
ments;  Fire  deferves  well  to  be  called  the  Succour  of 
Succours,  or  the  Help  of  Helps,  which  infinite  ways 
affords  aid  and  afliftance  too  all  Labour?  and  Me- 
chanical Arts,  and  to  the  Sciences  themfelves. 

The  manner  of  ftealing  this  fire  is  aptly  defcribed^ 
even  from  the  nature  of  things :  It  was,  they  fay,  by  a 
bundle  of  Twigs  held  to  touch  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun: 
For  twigs  are  ufed  in  giving  blows  or  Stripes,  to  figni- 
fie  clearly,  that  fire  is  engendred  by  the  violent  per- 
cuffion  and  mutual  colliffion  of  Bodies,  by  which  their 
material  Subftances  are  attenuated  and  fet  in  Motion, 
and  prepared  to  receive  the  heat  or  influence  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies;  and  fo  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  and 
as  it  were  by  health,  may  be  faid  to  take  and  fnatch 
Fire  from  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun. 

There  follows  next  a  remarkable  part  of  the  Parable, 
that  h/kn  inftead  of  Gratulation  and  Thankfgiving, 
were  angry,  and  expoftulated  the  Matter  with  Prome^ 
t belts ^  inibmuch  that  they  accufed  both  him  and  his  In- 
vention unto  Jupiter,  which  was  fo  acceptable  to  him, 
that  he  augmented  their  former  Commodities  with  a 
new  Bounty.    Seems  it  nor  Itrange,  that  Ingratitude 

towards 
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towards  the  Author  of  a  Benefit  (a  Vice  that  in  a  man- 
ner contains  all  other  Vices)  lliould  find  fuch  Approbar- 
tion  and  Reward?  No,  it  feems  to  be  otherwife :  For 
the  meaning  of  the  Allegory  is  this,  that  Men's  out-cries 
upon  the  defects  of  Nature  and   Art,  proceed  from  an 
excellent  difpolition  of  the  Mind,  and  turn  to  their  good, 
whereas  the  iiiencing  of  them  is  hateful  to  the  Gods, 
and  redounds  not  lb  much  to  their   Profit :  For  they 
that  infinitely  extol  Humane  Nature,  or  the  knowledge 
they  poffefs,  breaking  out   into  a  prodigal  admiration 
of  that  they  have  and  enjoy,  adoring  alfo  thofe  Sciences 
they  profefs,  would  have  them  be  accounted  perfed; 
th§y  do  firfl  of  all  Jliew  little  Reverence  to  the  divine 
Nature,  by  equalizing,  in  a  manner,  their  own  De- 
fects with  Gods  Perfection :  Again,  they  are  wonder- 
fully injurious  to  Men,  by  imagining  they  have  attai- 
ned the  higheft  flep  of  knowledge,  (refting  themfelves 
contented  •  feek  no  further.     On  the  contrary,  fuch 
as  bring  Nature  and  Art  to  the  Bar  with  Accufations, 
and  Bills  of  Complaint   againft  them,  are  indeed  of 
more  true  and  moderate  Judgments ;  For  they  are  ever 
in  Action,  feeking  always  to  find  out  new  Inventions. 
Which  makes  me  much  to  wonder  at  thefoolifli  and  in- 
confiderate   Difpolltions  of  lome  Men,  who  (making 
themfelves  Eond-fiaves  to  the  A;iogancy  of  a  few)  have 
the  Philofophy  of  the  Ptiipateticks  (containing  only  a 
Portion  of  Gracian  Wifdom,  ^iid  that  but  a  fmall  one 
neither)  in  fo  great  efleem,    '"-at  they  hold  it,  not  only 
an  unprofitable,  but  a  fifpii^ious,  and  almoft  heinous 
thing,  to  lay  ai.y  imputauon  of  Imperfedion  upon  it.  I 
approve  ratht-r   ci  Lr^.f  ijck^  his  Opinion  ^who  like  a 
Mad-man,  ar.d  of  i^i»/ccr/rw  his  Judgment,  who  with 
great  modej  ation  complained  how  that  ail  things  were 
involved  in  a  Milly  that  we  knew  nothing,  that  we 
difcerned   ncthirg,  that   Truth   was  drowned   in  the 
depths  of  Obfcurity,  and  that  faife  things  were  wonder- 
full)  joined  and  intermix^  with  true  (as  for  the  new 
Academy  that  exceeded  ail  mealure;  than  olthe  con- 
fident 
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fident  and  pronunciative  School  o^  Arifiotle.  Let  Men 
therefore  be  admonifhed^  that  by  acknowledging  the 
Imperfection  of  Nature  and  Art^,  they  are  grateiiil  to 
the  Gods,  and  fhall  thereby  obtain  new  Benefits  and 
greater  Favours  at  their  bountiful  Hands,  and  the  Ac- 
cufation  of  Prometheus  their  Author  and  Mafter  (though 
bitter  and  vehement)  will  conduce  more  to  their  Pro- 
fit, than  to  the  efTufe  in  the  congratulation  of  his  In- 
vention :  For  in  a  Word  the  opinion  of  having  enough, 
is  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  greateit  Caufes  of  having 
too  little* 

Now  as  touching  the  kind  of  Gift  which  Men  are 
faid  to  have  received  in  reward  of  their  Accufation 
(to  wit,  an  ever-fading  Flower  of  YouthJ  it  is  to 
fhew,  that  the  Ancients  feemed  not  to  defpair  of  at- 
tainir.g  the  skill  by  Means  and  Medicines,  to  put  off 
Old  Age,  and  to  prolong  Life,  but  this  to  be  numbred 
rather  ainong  fuch  things  (having  been  once  happily 
attained  ivnto )  are  now  through  Men's  Negligence  and 
Carelefnefs,  utterly  perifhed  and  loft  ,•  than  among  fuch 
as  have  been  always  denied  and  never  granted :  For 
they  fignifie  and  Ihew,  that  by  affording  the  true  ufe 
of  Fire,  and  by  a  good  and  ftern  accufation  and  con- 
viction of  the  Errors  of  Art,  the  Divine  Bounty  is 
not  wanting  unto  Men  in  the  obtaining  of  fuch  Gifts, 
but  Men  are  wanting  to  themfelves  in  laying  this  Gift 
of  the  Gods  upon  the  back  of  a  fiUy  flow-paced  Ais, 
which  may  feeni  to  be  Experience,  a  ftupid  thing, 
^nd  full  of  Delay  :  From  whofe  leifurely  and  Snail- 
like-pace, proceeds  that  complaint  of  Life's  brevity^ 
and  Arts  length.  And  to  fay  the  Truth,  I  am  of  this 
opinion,  that  thole  two  Faculties,  Dogmatical  and  Em- 
prical,  are  not  as  yet  well  joined  and  coupled  toge- 
ther, but  as  new  Gifts  of  the  Gods  impofed  either  up- 
on Philofophical  Abftradions,  as  upon  a  flying  Birdj 
or  upon  flow  and  dull  Experience,  as  upon  an  Afs. 
And  yet  methinks,  I  would  not  entertain  an  ill  con- 
ceit of  this  Afs,  if  it  meet  not  for  the  accidents  of 

Trav@* 
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Travel  and  Thirft  :  For  I  am  perfwaded,  that  who  (o 
conftantly  goes  on,  by  the  condud:  of  Experience  as 
by  a  certain  Rule  and  Methodj  and  not  covets  to  meec 
with  fuch  Experiments  by  the  way,  as  conduce  either 
to  gain  or  oftentation,  (to  obtain  which,  he  muft  be 
fain  to  lay  down,  and  fell  this  Burthen)  may  prove  no 
unfit  Porter  to  bear  this  new  addition  of  divine  Muni- 
ficence. 

Now,  in  that  this  Gift  is  faidto  pafs  from  Men  toSerJ 
pents,  it  may  feem  to  be  added  to  the  Fable  for  orna- 
ment-fake  in  a  manner,  unlefs  it  were  inferred  to  ihame 
Men,  that  having  the  ufe  of  that  Coeleftial  Fire,  and 
of  fo  many  Arts,  are  not  able  to  get  unto  themfelvcs 
fuch  things  as  Nature  it  felf  beftows  upon  many  other 
Creatures. 

But  that  fudden  reconciliation  of  Men  to  Prometheus, 
after  they  were  fruftrated  of  their  hopes,  contains  a 
profitable  and  wife  Note,  (hewing  the  levity  and  te- 
merity of  Men  in  new  Experiments  ,•  for  if  they  have 
not  prefent  Succefs,  anfwerable  to  their  expedation, 
v/ith  too  fudden  haft  defift  from  that  they  began,  and 
with  precipitancy  returning  to  their  former  experiments, 
are  i  cconciled  to  them  again. 

The  ftateof  Man,  in  refped:  of  Arts,  and  fuch  things 
as  concern  the  Intelled,  being  now  defcribed,  the  Pa- 
rable pafleth  to  Religion  :  For  after  the  planting  of 
Arts,  follows  the  fencing  of  Livine  Principles,  which 
Hypocrifie  hath  over-fpread  and  polluted.  By  that  two- 
fold Sacrifice  dierefore  is  elegantly  Shadowed  out  the 
Perfons  of  a  true  Religious  Man,  and  an  Hypocrite. 
In  the  one  is  contained  Fatnefs,  v/hich  (by  reafon  of 
the  Inflammadon  and  Fumes  thereof,)  is  called,  The 
Vortior.  of  God 'y  by  which  his  Affection  and  Zeal,  (tend- 
ing to  God  s  Glory,  and  afcending  towards  Heaven j 
is  fignified.  In  him  alfo  are  contained  the  Bowels  of 
Charity,  and  in  him  is  found  that  good  and  whole- 
fome  Fleih.    Whereas  in  the  other,  there  is  nothing 

but 
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but  dry  and  naked  Bones  ,•  which  neverthelefs,  do  ftuflf 
up  the  Hide^  and  make  it  appear  like  a  fair  and  good- 
ly Sacrifice  :  By  this  may  be  well  meant  thofe  exter- 
nal and  vain  RiteSj  and  empty  Ceremonies  by  which 
'Men  do  opprefs  and  fill  up  the  fincere  Worfhip  of 
God^  things  compofed  rather  for  oflentatlon,  than  any 
way  conducing  to  true  Piety.  Neither  do  they  hold 
it  fufficient  to  offer  fuch  mock-Sacrifices  unto  Godj 
except  they  alfo  lay  them  before  him,  as  if  he  had  cho- 
fen  and  beipoke  them.  Certainly  the  Prophet  in  the 
perfon  of  God,  doth  thus  expoftulate  concerning  this 
Choice,  If  (I.  98.  5-.  Num  tandem  hoc  eji  illud  Je^unium 
^uod  EL  EG  I,  ut  homo  animam  fuam  in  diem  unum  affli- 
gat,  d^  caput  infiar  junceti  demittat  ?  Is  it  fuch  a  Faft, 
that  I  have  choifen,  that  a  Man  fhould  afflid  his  Soul  for 
a  day,  and  to  bow  down  his  head  like  a  Bulrufli.'* 

Having  now  touch'd  the  State  of  Religion,  the  Pa- 
rable converts  it  felf  to  the  Manners  and  Conditions 
of  humane  Life.  And  it  is  a  common,  but  apt  inter- 
pretation, by  Pa7idora  to  be  meant  pleafure  and  volup- 
tuoufnels ,-  which  (when  the  civil  Life  is  pamper  d 
with  too  much  Art,  and  Culture,  and  Superfluity,)  is 
ingendred,  as  it  were,  by  the  efficacy  of  Fire,  and . 
therefore  the  work  of  Voluptuoufnefs  is  attributed  unto 
Vulcan,  who  alfo  himfelf  doth  reprefent  Fire.  From 
this  do  infinite  Miferies,  together  with  too  late  repen* 
tance,  proceed,  and  overflow  the  Minds,  and  Bodies, 
and  Fortunes  of  Men,  and  that  not  only  in  refped  of 
particular  Eitates,  but  even  over  Kingdoms  and  Com- 
monwealths ,-  for  from  this  Fountain  have  Wars,  Tu- 
mults, and  Tyrannies  derived  their  Original. 

But  it  would  be  worth  the  Labour  to  confider  how 
elegantly  and  proportionably  this  Fable  doth  delineate 
two  Conditions,*  or  (as  1  may  fay)  two  Tables  or 
Examples  of  humane  Life,  under  the  Perfons  of  Pro' 
metheus,  or  Efimetheus ;  for  they  that  are  of  Epimetheus 
his  Sed,  are  improvident^  not  forefeeing  what  may 
come  to  pafs  hereafter  ,•  efteeming  that  beft  v/hich 
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feems  moft  fweet  for  the  prefent ;  whence  it  happens, 
that  they  are  overtaken  with  many  miferieSj  difficaltieSj 
and  calamities,  and  fo  lead  their  Lives  almoft  in  per- 
petual afflidion  ;  but  yet  not  with  (landing  they  pleafe 
their  Fancy^  and  out  of  ignorance  of  the  paitages  of 
things,  do  entertain  many  vain  liopes  in  tlicir  mind. 
Whereby  they  fometimes  (as  with  fweet  Dreams )  fo-r 
lace  themfelves,  and  fweetcn  the  Miferies  of  their  Life. 
But  they  that  are  Prowetheus  \vs  Scholars,  are  Men  en- 
dued with  Prudence^  forefecing  tilings  to  come,  wa- 
rily fhunning,  and  avoiding  many  Evils  and  Misfor- 
tunes. But  to  thefe  their  good  Properties^  they  have 
alfo  annexed,  that  they  depriv^e  themfeives,  and  de- 
fraud their  Genius  of  many  lawful  Pleafures,  and  divers 
Recreations,  and  fwhich  is  worfe,)  they  vex,  and  tor- 
ment themfelves  with  cares  and  troubles,  and  inteftine 
fears  I  for  being  chained  ro  the  Pillar  of  Neceifity, 
they  are  afflided  with  innumerable  cogitations,  (which, 
becaufe  they  are  very  fwift,  may  be  fitly  compared 
to  an  EagleJ  and  thofe  griping,  and  as  it  were,  gnaw- 
ing and  devouring  the  Liver,  unlefs  fometimes,  as  it 
were,  by  Night,  it  may  be  they  get  a  little  recreation, 
and  eafe  of  Mind,-  but  fo,  as  that  they  are  again  fud- 
denly  alfaulted  with  frefh  anxieties  and  fears. 

Therefore  this  Benefit  happens  to  but  a  very  few 
of  either  condition,  that  they  fhould  retain  the  Com- 
modities of  Providence,  and  free  themfelves  from  the 
Miferies  of  Care  and  Perturbation  ,•  neither  indeed 
can  any  attain  unto  it,  but  by  the  alliftance  ot  Ha-- 
cities,  that  is.  Fortitude,  and  Conllancy  of  Mind, 
which  is  prepared  for  every  Event  and  armed  in  all 
Fortunes,  forefeeijig  without  fear,  enjoying  without 
loathing,  and fuffering  without  Impatience.  It  is  worth 
the  noting  alfo,  that  this  Vertue  was  not  natural  to 
Pror/ietheus,  but  adventitial,  and  from  the  indulgence 
of  another  ,•  for  no  in-brcd  and  natural  Fortitude  is 
able  to  encounter  with  thefe  Miferies.  Moreover,  this 
Vercus  was  received  and  brought  unto  him  f'om  the 
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remoteft  part  of  the  Ocean,  and  from  the  Sun,  that  is, 
from  Wifdomj  as  from  the  Sun  ;  and  from  the  Medi- 
tation of  Inconftancy^  or  of  the  Waters  of  humane 
Life^  as  from  the  failing  upon  the  Ocean  ,•  which  two 
Virgil  hath  well  conjoyned  in  thefe  Verfes  ^ 

Felix  qui  piuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas  : 
Qu'tcjue  metus  omnes,  ^  inexorahile  fatum 
Subjecit  fedibus,  fireptmnq;  Acherontis  avari, 

Happy  is  he  that  knows  the  caufes  of  things : 
And  tliat  v/ith  dauntlefs  courage  treads  upon 
All  Fear  and  Fates,  relentlefs  Threatnings, 
And  greedy  Throat  of  roaring  Acheron, 

Moreover^  it  is  elegantly  added  for  the  confblation 
and  confirmation  of  Men's  Minds^,  that  this  noble  He- 
ro crofs'd  the  Ocean  in  a  Cup  or  Pan^  left  peradven- 
ture,  they  might  too  much  fear  that  the  ftraits  and 
fraiity  of  their  Nature  will  not  be  capable  of  this  For- 
titude and  Conftancy.  Of  which  very  thing  Seneca 
well  conceived^  when  he  faid.  Magnum  ejl  habere  Jimul 
fragilitatem  hominis,  ^  fecuritatem  Dei.  It  is  a  great 
matter  for  Humane  Frailty  and  Divine  Security  to  be 
one  and  the  felf-fame  time^  in  one  and  the  felf-fame 
Subjed. 

But  now  we  are  to  ftep  back  a  litde  again  to  that, 
which  by  premeditation  paft  over,  left  a  Breach  fhould 
be  made  in  thole  things  that  were  fb  link  d  together. 
That  therefore  which  I  could  touch  here,  is  that  laft 
Crime  imputed  to  Vrometheus,  about  feeking  to  bereave 
Minerva  of  her  Virginity  :  For  queftionlefs,  it  was 
this  hainous  offence  that  brought  that  punilhment  of 
devouring  his  Liver,  upon  him  ,•  which  is  nothing  elfe 
but  to  jhew,  that  when  we  are  puft  up  with  too  much 
Teaming  and  Science,  they  go  about  oftentimes  to 
make  even  Divine  Oracles  fubjcd  to  Sence  and  Rea- 
ion.  ;   whence  moft  certainly  follows  a  continual  di- 

ftradion. 
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ftradion,  andreftlefsgripingof  the  Mind-  wemufi-there" 
fore  widi  a  fober;,  and  humble  Judgment, diftinguirti  be- 
tween Humanity,  and  Divinit}'.  and  between  the  Ora- 
cles of  Senle^and  the  MyfiCriesofFaith  uniefsan  Hcredcal 
Religion^  and  a  commentitious  Philofophy  Le  pleafing 
unto  us. 

Laftly^  it  remains  that  we  fay  fomethingof  the  Games 
of  Vrowttheus,  performed  with  burning  Torches^  which 
again  hath  reference  to  Arts  and  Sciences^  as  that  fire^ 
in  whofe  Memory,  and  Celebration ,  thefe  Games 
Were  inlHtutedj  and  it  contains  in  it  a  molt  wife  ad- 
monition, that  the  perfedion  of  Sciences  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  Succellion,  not  from  the  nimbienefs  and 
promptnefs  of  one  only  Author ;  for  they  that  are 
nimbleft  in  Courfc,  and  ftrongeft  in  Contention,  yet 
happily  have  not  the  luck  to  keep  Fire  liill  in  their 
Torch  ;  feeing  it  may  be  as  well  extinguifhed  by  run- 
ning too  fafl"j  as  by  going  to  flow.  And  tiiis  run- 
ning and  contending  with  Lamps_,  feems  long  fince  to 
be  intermitted,  feeing  all  Sciences  feem  even  now  to 
flouriJli  moft  in  their  firft  Authors,  Ariftotk^  Galen ^  Et:* 
did,  and  Vtolomy  ;  Succeflion  having  neither  effected, 
nor  almoft  attempted  any  great  Matter.  It  were  there- 
fore to  be  vviflied,  that  theie  Games,  in  honour  of 
Trometheusj  or  Humane  Nature,  were  again  reftored, 
and  that  Matters  ftiould  receive  fuccefs  by  Combate  and 
Emulation,  and  not  hang  upon  any  one  Man'slpark'ing 
and/Kaking  Torch.  Men  therefore  are  to  be  admonilTied 
to  roufe  up  their  Spirits,  and  try  their  ftrengrhs  and  turns, 
and  not  refer  all  to  the  Opinions  and  Brains  of  a  few. 

And  thus  have  I  delivered  that  which  I  thought  good 
to  obferve  out  of  this  fo  well  known,  and  common 
Fable  ,•  and  yet  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  there  may 
be  fome  things  in  it,  which  have  an  admirable  con* 
fent  with  the  Myfteries  of  Chriftian  Iveiigion ,  and 
efpecially  that  Sailing  of  Hercules  in  a  Cup,  (to  fet  Tro^ 
metheiis  at  liberty,;  feems  to  reprefent  an  Image  of  the 
Divine  Word^  coming  in  Flelh,  as  in  a  £i,-aii  V  eiiel,  to 

T  z  redeem 
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redeem  Man  from  the  Slavery  of  Hell.  But  I  have  in- 
terdicted my  Pen  all  liberty  in  this  kind,  left  I  fhould 
ufe  ftrange  Fire  at  the  Altar  of  the  Lord. 


SC  riLA  ^nd   IC  ARV  S,  or  the 
Middle-way. 

MEDIOCRITY,  or  the  MUdle-waj,  Is  moft 
commended  in  Moral  A6tions ;  in  Contempla- 
tive Sciences^  not  fo  celebrated  ,  though  no  lefs  pro- 
fitable and  commodious ;  but  in  Political  Employ- 
ments, to  be  ufed  with  great  heed  and  jugdraent.  The 
Ancients  by  the  way,  prefcribed  by  Icarus,  noted  the 
Mediocrity  of  Manners ;  and  by  the  way  between 
Scylla  and  CharyhUs  (To  famous  for  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger,J   the  Mediocrity  of  intellectual  Operations. 

Icarus  being  to  crofs  the  Sea  by  fiighr,  was  command- 
ed by  his  Father,  that  he  fliould  fly  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low,*  for  his  Wings  being  joined  with  Wax,  if 
he  Jhould  mount  too  high,  it  was  to  be  feared  left  the 
Wax  would  meit  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  ;  and  if  too 
low,  left  mifty  Vapours  of  the  Sea  would  make  it  lefs 
tenacious,-  but  he  in  a  youthful  jollity  foaring  too  high, 
fell  down  headlong,  and  perifiied  in  the  Water. 

The  Parable  is  eafie  and  vulgar  ,•  for  the  way  of  Ver- 
tue  lies  in  a  dired  path  between  excefs.  and  defect. 
Neither  is  it  a  wonder  that  Icarus  periflied  by  excefs, 
feeing  that  excefs  for  the  moft  part,  is  the  peculiar  fault 
of  ^"outh,  as  defect  is  of  Age,  and  yet  of  two  evil 
and  hurtful  ways.  Youth  commonly  makes  choice  of 
the  better,  defect  being  always  accounted  worft  ,•  for 
vvhereas  Excefs  contains  fome  Sparks  of  Magnanimity, 
and,  like  a  Bird,  claims  Kindred  of  the  Heavens,  De- 
fed,  only  like  a  bafe  Worm,  cj  awls  upon  the  Earth. 
Excellently  therefore  faid  HtracUtus,  Lummfiaum^  op'i- 
ma  Anima  j   a  dry  Light  is  the  beft  Soul ;   for  if  the 

Soul 
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Soul  contrad  Moifture  from  the  Earth  is  become  de- 
generate altogether.  Again^  on  the  other  fide,there  muft 
be  moderation  ufed,  that  this  Light  be  fubtiliz  d  by 
this  laudable  Siccity,  and  not  deftroyed  by  too  much 
fervency.  And  thus  much  every  Man  for  the  moft 
part  knows. 

Now  they  tliat  would  fail  between  Scjlla  and  Cba^ 
rybdis  muft  be  furnifhed,  as  well  with  the  skilly  as  pro- 
sperous fuccefs  in  Navigation :  for  if  their  Ships  fall  into 
Scylla  they  are  Split  on  the  Rocks;  if  into  Charjbdis 
they  are  fwallowed  up  of  a  Gulf 

The  Moral  of  this  Parable  (which  we  will  but  brief- 
ly touch,  altliough  it  contain  matter  of  infinite  Con- 
templation) feems  to  be  this:  That  in  every  Art  and 
Science,  and  fo  in  their  Rules  and  Axioms^  there  be  a 
mean  obferved  between  the  Rocks  of  Diftindions,  and 
the  Gulfs  of  Univerfalities,-  which  two  are  famous  for 
the  Wrack  both  of  Wits  and  Arts. 


SPHTNX,  or  Science. 

'  I  HEY  fay  that  Sphynx  was  a  Monfter  of  divers 
-*  forms,  as  having  the  Face  and  Voice  of  a  Virgin, 
the  Wings  of  a  Bird,  and  the  Talons  of  a  Gryphin.  His 
abode  was  in  a  Mountain  near  the  City  of  'Thebes^  he 
kept  alfo  the  High-ways^  and  ufed  to  lie  in  Ambuili 
for  Travellers^  and  fo  to  furprize  them:  To  whom 
(being  in  his  power)  he  propounded  certain  dark  and 
intricate  Riddles^  which  were  thought  to  have  been  ^- 
ven  and  received  of  the  Mufes.  Now  if  thefe  mile- 
rable  Captives  were  not  ableinftantly  to  refolve  and  in- 
terpret them  in  the  mid'lt  of  their  difficulties  and  doubts, 
/he  would  rend  and  tear  them  in  pieces.  The  Coun- 
trey  groaning  a  long  time  under  this  Calamity,  the 
Ty.bans  at  laft  propounded  the  Kingdom  as  a  reward 
unto  him  that  could  interpret  the  Riddles  oi  Spbynx, 
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there  being  no  other  way  to  de^roy  her:  Whereupon, 
Oedlms  (a  Man  of  piercings  and  deep  Judgment^  hut 
Maimed  and  Lanie^  by  reafon  of  holes  bored  in  his 
Feetj )  moved  with  the  hope  of  fo  great  a  Reward^  ac- 
cepted the  condition,  and  determined  to  put  it  to  the 
hazard  J-  and  fo  with  an  undaunted  and  bold  Spirit, 
prefented  himfelf  before  the  Monfter  ,•  who  asked  him 
"what  Creature  that  was,  which  after  his  Birth,  went 
firli"  upon  four  Feet,  next,  upon  two,  then  upon  three, 
and  lailiy,  upon  four  Feet  again*  anfwered  forthwith, 
that  it  was  Man  ,•  which  in  his  Infancy,  immediately 
after  Birth,  ci  awls  upon  all  four,  fcarce  venturing  to 
creep,  and  not  long  after,  ftands  upright  upon  two 
Feet,'  then  growing  old,  he  leans  upon  a  StaiF  where- 
with he  Supports  himfelf,  fo  that  he  may  feem  to  have 
three  Feet;  and  at  laft,  in  decrepid  years,  his  Itrength 
failing  him,  he  falls  groveling  again  upon  four,  and  lies 
bed-rid.  Having  therefore  by  this  true  Anfwer  gotten 
the  Vidory,  he  inifantly  flew  this  Sphynx,  fand  laying 
her  Body  upon  an  Afs, )  leads  it,  as  it  were,  in  Tri- 
umph ^  and  fo  (according  to  the  condition, )  was  crea- 
ted King  of  the  Ihbuns. 

This  Fable  contains  in  it  no  lefs  wifdom  than  ele- 
gancy, and  it  feems  to  point  at  Science,  efpecially  that 
which  is  joyned  with  pradice,  for  Science  may  not  ab- 
furdiy  be  termed  a  Moniter,  as  being  by  the  ignorant 
and  rude  multitude  always  held  in  admiration.  It  is 
diverfe  in  ftape  and  figure,  by  reafon  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  SubjeAs,  whejein  it  is  converfant.  A  mai- 
den Face  and  Voice  is  attributed  unto  it  for  its  gracious 
countenance  and  volubility  of  Tongue.  Wings  are  ad- 
ded, becaufe  Sciences  and  their  Inventions  do  pafs  and 
fiy  fiom  one  to  another,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment,  fee- 
ing that  the  comm.unication  of  Science  is  as  the  kindling 
cf  one  light  at  another.  Elegantly  aifo  it  is  feigned  to 
have  ihaip  and  hooked  Talons,  becaufe  the  Axioms. 
and  Arguments  of  Science  do  fo  fafien  upon  the  mind, 
gad  io  itiongiy  appreheudcd  and  hold  it,  as  that  ic  itir 

not 
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not  or  evade,  which  is  noted  alfo  by  the  Divine  Philo- 
fopher,  Ecch'f.  12.  12.  Verba  Japentam  (faith  he)  funt 
tancjuam  acuUi  O"  'veluti  clarvi  in  alt  am  dcfixi.  The  words 
of  the  wife  are  like  Goads,  and  Nails  driven  far  in. 

Moreover,  all  Science  feems  to  be  placed  in  lleep 
and  high  Mountains  ,•  as  being  thought  to  be  a  lofty 
and  high  thing,  looking  down  upon  ignorance  with  a 
fcornful  Eye.  It  may  be  obferved  and  feen  alfo  a  great 
way,  and  far  in  compafs^  as  things  fet  on  the  tops  of 
Mountains. 

Furthermore,  Science  may  well  be  feigned  to  befet 
the  High-way,  becaufe  which  way  fbever  we  turn  m 
this  Progrefs  and  Pilgrimage  of  Humane  Life,  we  meet 
with  fome  matter  or  occafion  offered  for  Contempla- 
tion. 

Sfhyvx  is  faid  to  have  received  from  the  Mufes,  di- 
vers difficult  Queftions  and  Riddles,  and  to  propound 
them  unto  Men,  which  remaining  with  the  Mufes,  are 
free  (it  may  bej  from  favage  cruelty  ,•  for  fo  long  as 
there  is  no  other  end  of  Study  and  Meditation,  than  to 
know,  the  Underftanding  is  not  racked  and  imprilb- 
ned,  but  enjoys  Freedom  and  Liberty,  and  even  doubts 
and  variety,  find  a  kind  of  pleafure  and  delectation  : 
But  when  once  thefe  t^nigmds  are  delivered  by  the 
Mufes  to  S^hyvXj  that  is,  to  pradice,  fo  that  if  it  be  Ibl- 
licited  and  urged  by  Adion,  and  Election,  and  Deter- 
mination^ then  they  begin  to  be  troubiefome  and  ra- 
ging,* and  unlefsthey  be  refolved  and  expedited,  they 
do  wonderfully  torment  and  vex  the  minds  of  Men, 
diftrading,  and  in  a  manner  rendrng  them  into  fun- 
dry  parts. 

Moreover,  there  is  always  a  twofold  condition  pro- 
pounded with  Sfhynx  her  zAin'igmaes',  To  him  that  doth 
not  expound  them,  diilradion  of  mind,-  and  to  him 
that  doth,  a  Kingdom  ^  for  he  that  knows  that  which 
he  fought  to  know,  hath  attained  the  end  he  aimed  at, 
and  every  Artificer  alfo  commands  over  his  work. 

T  4  Of 
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Of  Sphynx  her  Riddles^  diey  are  generally  two  kinds; 
fome  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  others  touching 
the  nature  of  Man.  So  a'fo  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Empires^  as  rewards  to  thofe  that  refolve  theni.  The 
one  over!Nature,  the  other  over  Men  ;  for  the  proper 
and  chief  end  of  true  Natural  Philofbphy  is  to  com- 
mand and  fway  over  Natural  Beings ;  as  Bodies,  Me- 
dicines, Mechanical  Works,  and  infinite  other  things; 
although  the  School  fbeing  content  with  fuch  things 
as  are  offered,  and  priding  it  felf  with  Speeches)  doth 
neglect  realities  and  works,  treading  them  as  it  were 
under  foot.  But  that  <ty£mgma  propounded  to  Oedipus 
(by  means  of  which  he  obtained  the  Theban  Empire} 
belonged  to  the  Nature  of  Man  :  For  whofoever  doth 
throughly  confider  the  Nature  of  Man^  may  be  in  a 
manner  the  contriver  of  his  own  Fortune,  and  is  born 
to  command^  which  is  well  fpoken  of  the  Romans 
Arts : 

7'u  rcg(re  imperio  popuhs,  Romans,  memente^ 
H.-e  tibi  erwii  y^rtes  — 

Roman  remember^  that  with  Scepters  awe 
Thy  Realms  thou  rule.  Theie  Arts  let  be  thy  Law. 

|t  was  therefore  very  appollte,  that  Atigujius  Cafar 
(whether  by  Pjemediration;,  or  by  a  Chance)  bare  a 
Sphjvx  in  his  Signet :  For  he  (if  ever  any)  was  fa- 
mous not  only  in  PoHtical  Government,  but  in  all 
the  courfe  of  his  Life  ^  he  happily  dilcovered  many 
new  ^■•yi.jjtg.nGes  conceiTiing  tlie  Nature  of  Man,  which 
if  he  Iiad  not  dojie  with  dexterity  and  promptnefs,  he 
Jiad  often-times  fain  into  imminent  Danger  an.d  De- 
fimddon.. 

Aloi  cover.  It  is  added  in  the  Fable,  that  the  Body 
of  SfhniXj  when  (he  v^as  overcome,  was  laid  upon  an 
Afs  5  vv'hich  indeed  is  sn  elegant  Fidion^  feeing  there 
is  nc/thing  fo  acute  and  ablii  ufo,  but  (being  well  under- 
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ftcod^  and   divulged^  may  be  well  apprehended  by  a 
How  capacity. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  omitted,  that  Sfhynx  was  over- 
come by  a  Man  lame  in  his  Feet  ,•  for  when  Men  are 
too  fwift  of  Foot,  and  too  fpeedy  of  Pace,  in  hafting 
to  Sfbynx  her  <ty£nigmds,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  (fhe 
getting  the  upper  hand)  their  Wits  and  Minds  are  ra- 
ther diftraded  by  Difputations,  than  that  ever  they  come 
to  command  by  Works  and  Eifed:s. 


PROSERPINA,    or  Spirit. 

PL  UTO,  they  fay,  being  made  King  of  the  Infer- 
nal Dominions,  (by  that  memorable  Divifion,) 
was  in  defpair  of  ever  attaining  any  one  of  the  Su- 
periour  GoddelTes  in  marriage,  efpecially  if  he  iliould 
venture  to  Court  them,  either  with  Words,  or  with 
any  amorous  Behaviour  ,•  fb  that  of  neceffity  he  was 
to  lay  fome  Plot  to  get  one  of  them  by  Rapine  :  Ta- 
king therefore  the  Benefit  of  Opportunity,  he  caught: 
up  Prcfa-pwa  (the  Daughter  of  Ceres,  a  beautiful  Vir- 
gin,) as  ihe  was  gathering  Narcijjus-Flovjers  in  the  Mea- 
dows of  Sicily y  and  carried  her  away  with  him  in  his 
Coach  to  the  Subterranean  Dominions  ,•  where  fhe 
was  welcomed  with  fuch  Relpecl,  as  that  ihe  was  ftilec^ 
the  Lady  of  Dis.  But  Ceres,  her  Mother,  when,  in 
no  place  llie  could  find  this  her  only  beloved  Daugh- 
ter, in  a  Ibrrowful  Humour,  and  diltracted  beyond 
meafure,  went  compaffing  the  whole  Farth,  with  a 
burning  Torch  in  her  hand,  to  feck,  and  recover  this 
her  lolt  Child.  But  when  Hie  faw  that  all  was  in  vain, 
fupppfing  peradventure,  that  {Ke  was  carried  to  Hell, 
fne  importuned  Jupiter  vAth  many  Tears  and  Lamen- 
tations, that  Ihe  might  be  reliored  unto  her  again  ; 
and  at  length,  prevailed  thus  far,  That  if  flie  had  called 
of  nothing  in  Hel!;,  llie  fhoiild  have  leave  to  bring  her 
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from  thence.  Which  Condition  was  as  good  as  a  De- 
nial to  her  Petition,  Troferpina  having  already  eaten 
three  Grains  of  a  Pomegranate  :  And  yet,  for  "all  this, 
Ceres  gave  not  over  her  Suit,  but  fell  to  Prayers  and 
Moans  afrefli  :  Wherefore,  it  w^s  at  laft  granted,  that 
(the  Year  being  divided)  Vrofermna  fhould  by  alter- 
nate Courfes,  remain  one  fix  Months  wjth  her  Hus- 
band, and  other  fix  Months  with  her  Mother.  Not 
long  after  this,  Tbejms,  and  Peritbous,  in  an  over-hardy 
Adventure,  attempted  to  fetch  her  from  Pluto's  Bed  ; 
who,  being  weary  with  Travel,  and  fitting  down  up- 
on a  Stone  in  Hell,  to  reft  themfelves,  had  not  the 
Power  to  rife  again  ;  but  fat  there  for  ever.  Profer- 
fina  therefore  remained  Queen  of  Hell,  in  whofe  Ho- 
nour there  was  this  great  privilege  granted.  That  al- 
though it  were  enaded,  that  none  that  went  down 
to  Hell  fhould  have  the  power  ever  to  return  from 
thence  ,•  yet  was  this  fingular  exception  annexed  to  this 
Law,  That  if  any  prefented  Proferpim  with  a  Golden 
Bough,  it  fliould  be  lawful  for  him  to  go  and  come 
at  his  pleafure.  Now  there  was  but  one  only  fuch  a 
Bough  in  a  Ipacious  and  fhady  Grove,  which  was  not 
a  Plant  neither  of  it  felf,  but  budded  from  a  Tree  of 
another  kind,  like  a  Rope  of  Gum,  which  being  pluckt 
off,  another  would  inftantly  fpring  out. 

This  Fable  feems  to  pertain  to  Nature,  and  to  dive 
into  that  rich  and  plentiful  efficacy  and  variety  of 
fubalternal  Creatures,  from  whom  whatfoever  we  have 
is  derived,  and  to  them  doth  again  return. 

By  Proferpina^  the  Ancicnts  meant  that  ^Ethereal  Spi- 
rit, which  (being  fepa rated  from  the  upper  Globe)  is 
{kut  up  and  detained  under  the  Earth  (reprelented  by 
Tluto)  which  the  Poet  well  expreft  thus: 

Si've  recens  teUus,  feduB^^ue  vuper  ab  alte 
%ALthtrey  cognati  retinehat  femina  call. 


Whether 
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Whether  the  Youngling  Tellns  (that  of  late 
Was  from  the  high-rear  d  iy^'.fher  feparate) 
Did  yet  contain  her  Teeming  Womb  within 
The  living  Seeds  of  Heaven,  her  neareft  kin. 

This  Spirit  is  feigned  to  be  rapted  by  the  Earth,  be- 
caufe  nothing  can  vvith-hold  it,  when  it  hath  time  and 
ieifure  to  efcape.  It  is  therefore  caught  and  ftaid  by  a 
fudden  contra6tion,  no  otherwife  than  if  a  Man  iKould 
go  about  to  mix  Air  with  Water,  which  can  be  done 
by  no  means,  but  by  a  Ipeedy  and  rapid  Agitation,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Froth,  wherein  the  Air  is  rapted  by  the 
Water. 

Neither  is  it  elegantly  added,  that  Proferpwa  was 
rapt  as  rtie  was  gathering  NarciJJ'us  Flowers  in  the  Val- 
leys, becaufe  Narcijfus  hath  his  Name  from  flownels 
or  ftupidity  :  for  indeed  then  is  this  Spirit  moft  pre-^ 
pared  and  fitted  to  be  fnatcht  by  Terreftrial  Matter, 
when  it  begins  to  be  coagulated,  and  become  as  it  were 
flown. 

Rightly  is  Troferphia  honoured  more  than  any  of  the 
other  God^s  Bed-fellows,  in  being  fiiled  the  Lady  ofi)/>, 
becaufe  this  Spirit  doth  rule  and  fway  all  things  in 
thofe  lower  Regions,  Tluto  abiding  ftupid  and  igno- 
rant. 

This  Spirit  the  power  Coelefiial  ((Kadowed  by  C'- 
res)  ftrives,  with  infinite  fedulity,  to  recover  and  get 
£gain  :  For  that  Brand  or  burning  Torch  of  <LA-jber 
( which  Ceres  carried  in  her  hand)  doth  doubtlefs  fig- 
nihe  the  Sun,  which  enlightneth  the  whole  Circuit  of 
the  Earth,  and  would  be  of  greateft  moment  to  recover 
Troferpha,  if  poffible  it  might  be. 

But  Frcferp:7ia  abides  fiiil  ;  the  Reafon  of  which  is 
accurately,  and  excellently  propounded  in  the  Condi- 
tions between  Jupiter  and  Ceres  :  For,  firft,  it  is  moft 
certain  there  are  two  Ways  to  keep  Spirit  in  foiid  and 
terreftrial  Matter  j  the  one  by  Conftipation  and  Ob- 
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flrucftion^  which  ismeer  Imprifbnment  and  Conftraint^ 
the  other,  by  Adminiftration,  or  proportionable  Nu- 
triment, which  it  receives  willingly,  and  of  its  own 
accord :  For  after  that  the  included  Spirit  begins  to  feed 
and  nourilli  it  felf,  it  makes  no  hafte  to  be  gone,-  but 
is  as  it  were,  link'd  to  its  Earth :  And  this  is  pointed 
St  by  Proferpina  her Q^tm2  of  Pomegranate  ;  which  ifllie.. 
had  not  done,  /he  had  long  fince  been  recovered  by 
Ceres  with  her  Torch,  compaffing  the  Earth.  Now  as 
concerning  that  Spirit  which  is  in  Metals  and  Minerals, 
it  is  chiefly  perchance  reftrained  by  the  folidity  of 
Mafs :  But  that  which  is  in  Plants  and  Animals,  inha- 
bits a  porous  Body,  and  hath  open  Palfage  to  be  gone, 
in  a  manner,  as  it  lifts,  were  it  not  that  it  willingly 
abides  of  its  own  accord,  by  reafon  of  the  Relilli  it  finds 
in  its  entertainment.  The  fecond  Condition  concerning 
the  fix  Months  Cuftom,  it  is  no  other  than  an  elegant 
Defcription  of  the  Divifion  of  the  Year,-  feeing  this 
Spirit  mix'd  with  Earth,  appears  above  Ground  in  Ve- 
getable Bodies  During  the  Summer-Months,  and  in  the 
Winter  fmks  down  again. 

Now  as  concerning  Tbefem  and  Perlthous,  and  their 
attempt  to  bring  Projerfina  quite  away,  the  meaning  of 
it  is,  that  it  oftentimes  comes  to  pais  that  fome  more 
fubtil  Spirits  defcending  with  divers  Bodies  to  the  Earth, 
never  come  to  fuck  of  any  fubakernal  Spirit,  whereby 
to  unite  it  unto  them,  and  fo  to  bring  it  away.  But 
on  the  contrary  are  coagulated  themfelves,  and  never 
rife  more,  that  Profrpina  ilioald  be  by  that  means  aug- 
mented with  Inhabitants  and  Dominion. 

All  that  we  can  fay  concerning  that  Sprig  of  Gold  is 
hardly  able  to  defend  us  from,  the  violence  of  the  Cbj- 
micks,  if  in  this  regard  they  fet  upon  us,  feeing  they 
promife  by  that  their  £/.'wco  effect  Golden  Mountains, 
and  the  reftoring  of  Natural  Bodies,  as  it  were,  from 
the  Portal  of  Hell.  But  concerning  Chymiftry,  and 
thofe  perpetual  Suitors  for  that  Philoiophical  Elixir,  we 
know  certainly  that  their  Jhmy  is  without  grounds, 

and 
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and  we  fufpecl  that  their  Pradice  is  alfo  without  cer- 
tain reward.  And  therefore  (omitting  thcfe)  of  this 
laft  part  of  the  Parable,  this  is  my  Opinion^,  I  am  indu- 
ced to  believe  by  many  Figures  of  the  Ancients,  that 
the  confervation  and  reftauratiou  of  natural  Bodies,  in 
fome  fort,  was  not  efteemed  by  them  as  a  thing  im- 
poffible  to  be  attained,  but  as  a  thing  abfirufe  and  full 
of  Difficulties,  and  fo  they  feem  to  intimate  in  this 
place,  when  they  report  that  this  one  only  Sprig  was 
found  among  infinite  other  Trees  in  a  huge  and  thick 
Wood,  which  they  ieigned  to  be  of  Gold,  becaufe  Gold 
is  the  Badge  of  perpetuity,  and  to  be  artificially  as  it 
were  inferred,  becaufe  this  effed  is  to  be  rather  hoped 
for  from  Art,  than  from  any  Medicine,  or  fimple  or 
natural  means. 


METIS'   or  Counfel. 

TH  E  Ancient  Poets  report,  that  Jupiter  took  Metis 
to  Wife,  whofe  Name  doth  plainly  fignifie  Coun- 
fel, and  that  fhe  by  him  conceived.  Which  when  he 
found,  not  tarrying  the  time  of  her  deliverance,  de- 
vours both  her  and  that  which  fhe  went  withal,  by 
which  means  Jupiter  himfclf  became  with  Child,  and 
was  delivered  of  a  wondrous  birth,-  for  out  of  his  head 
or  brain  came  forth  -v?//.?/  Armed. 

The  Senfe  of  this  Fable  ;  which  at  firft  apprehenfion 
may  feem  monltrous  and  abfurd;  contains  in  it  a  fecret 
of  State,to  wit,with  what  policy  Kings  are  wont  to  car- 
ry therafelves  towards  their  Counfellors,  whereby  they 
may  not  only  preferve  their  Authority  and  Majefty 
free  and  entire,  but  aifo  that  it  may  be  the  more  ex- 
tolled and  dignified  of  tlie  People :  For  Kings  being  as 
it  were  tied  and  coupled  in  a  Nuptial  bond  to  their 
Counfellors,  do  truly  conceive  that  communicating 
with  them  about  the  aifairs  of  gjeateft  importance,  do 
yet  detrad  nothing  from  their  own  Majefty.      But 
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when  any  Matter  comes  to  be  cenfured  or  decreed 
(whieh  is  a  birth)  there  do  they  confine  and  reftrain 
the  liberty  of  their  Councellors  ,•  left  that  which  is  done 
fhould  feeni  to  be  hatcht  by  their  Wifdom  and  Judg- 
ment. So  as  at  laft  Kings  (except  it  be  in  fuch  mat- 
ters as  are  diftaftful  and  mah'gned,  which  they  always 
will  be  fu re  to  put  oiF  from  themfelves)  doalTumethe 
the  honour  and  praife  of  all  matters  that  are  ruminated 
in  Council^  and,  as  it  were,  formed  in  the  Womb, 
whereby  the  refolution  and  execution  (which  becaufe 
it  proceeds  from  power,  and  implies  neceflity,  is  ele- 
gantly ihadowed  under  the  Figure  of  Tallas  Armed) 
Jnall  feem  to  proceed  wholly  from  themfelves.  Nei- 
ther fufficeth  it,  that  it  is  done  by  the  Authority  of 
the  King,  by  his  meer  will  and  tree  applaufe,  except 
withal,  this  be  added  and  appropriated  as  to  ilTue  out 
of  his  own  Head  or  Brain,  intimating,  that  out  of  his 
own  Judgment,  Wifdom^  and  Ordinance,  it  was  only 
invented  and  derived. 


The  STRENS,   or  Pkafures. 

TH  E  Fable  of  the  Sjrens  feems  rightly  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  pernicious  allurements  of  Plea^ 
fure,  but  in  a  very  vulgar  and  grofs  manner.  And 
therefore  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  Wifdom  of  the  An- 
cients have  with  a  farther  reach  or  infight  ftrained  dee- 
per Matter  out  of  them,  not  unlikethe  Grapes  ill  prefs'dj 
from  which,  though  fome  Liquor  were  drawn,  yet 
the  beft  was  left  behind.  Thefe  Syrens  are  faid  to  be 
the  Daughters  o^Jchdous  and  Terpjicbore  one  of  the  Mu- 
les. Who  in  their  firft  being,  were  winged,  but  after 
rafhly  entring  into  contention  with  the  Mufes,  were  by 
them  vanquilhed,  and  deprived  of  their  Wings.  Of 
whofe  pluck  d  out  Feathers  the  Mufes  m^ade  themfelves 
Coronets,  fo  as  ever  fince  that  time  all  the  Mufes  havs 
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attired  themfclves  with  plumed  heads,  except  Terp/tchore 
only,  that  was  Mother  to  the  Syrens.  The  Habitation 
of  the  Syrens  was  in  certain  pleafant  Iflands,  from, 
whence  as  foon  as  out  of  their  Watcli-Tower  they  dii- 
covered  any  Ships  approaching,  with  their  fweet  Tunes 
they  would  hrft  entice  and  ftay  them,  and  having 
them  in  their  Power  would  deftroy  them.  Neither 
was  their  Song  plain  andfingle,  but  confifting  offuch 
variety  of  melodious  Tunes  fo  fitting  and  delighting  the 
Ears  that  heard  them,  as  that  it  ravillied  and  betrayed 
all  PaiTengers.  And  fo  great  were  the  mifchiefs  they 
did,  that  thefe  Ifles  of  the  Syrens^  even  as  far  off  as  Man 
can  ken  them,  appeared  all  over  white  with  the  Bones 
of  unburied  CarcafTes.  For  the  remedying  of  this  Mi- 
fery  a  double  means  was  at  laft  found  out ;  the  one  by 
UljJJesj  the  other  by  Orpheus.  Ulyjfes  (to  make  experi- 
ment of  his  Device  j  caufed  all  the  Ears  of  his  Company 
to  be ftopd  with  Wax,  and  made  himfelf  to  be  bound 
to  the  Main  Maft,  with  Ipecial  Commandment  to  his 
Mariners  not  to  be  loofed,  albeit  himfelf  fhould  require 
them  fo  to  do.  But  Orpheus  negleded  and  difdained  to 
be  fb  bound,  with  a  ihrVA  and  fweet  Voice,  fmging 
Praifesof  the  Gods  to  his  Harp,  fupprefs'd  the  Songs  of 
they  Syrem^  and  fo  free'd  himielf  from  their  Danger. 

This  Fable  hath  relation  to  Men  s  Manners,  and  con- 
tains in  it  a  manifeft  and  moft  excellent  Parable  :  For 
Pleafures  do  for  the  moft  proceed  out  of  the  abun- 
dance and  fuperfluity  of  all  things,  and  alfo  out  of 
the  delights  and  jovial  contentments  of  the  Mind  • 
the  which  are  wont  fuddenly,  as  it  were,  with  winged 
Inticements  to  ravifh  and  rap  mortal  Men  :  But  Learn- 
ing and  Education  brings  it  fo  to  pafs,  as  that  it  re- 
ftrains  and  bridles  Mans  Mind,  making  it  fo  to  confi- 
dcr  the  ends  and  events  of  Things,  as  that  it  clips  the 
Wings  of  Pleafure.  And  this  was  greatly  to  the  ho- 
nour and  renown  of  the  Miifes ;  for  after  that  by 
fome  Examples,  it  was  made  manifeft,  that  by  the 
power  of  Philofophy,  vain  Pieafures  might  grow  con- 
temptible; 
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temptible,*  it  prefently  grew  to  great  efteem,  as  a  thing 
that  could  raife^  and  elevate  the  Mind  aloft^  that  feem- 
ed  to  be  bafe^  and  fixed  to  the  Earth,  make  the  co- 
gitations of  the  Men  (which  do  ever  refide  in  the 
Head,  to  be  aethereal,  and  as  it  were  winged.  But 
that  the  Mother  of  the  Syrens  was  left  to  her  Feet,  and 
without  Wings  ,•  that  no  doubt  is  no  otherwife  meant, 
than  of  light  and  fuperficial  Learning ,  appropriated 
and  defigned  only  to  Pleafures,  as  were  thofe  which 
Tetron'ws  devoted  himfelf  unto,  after  he  had  received 
his  fatal  Sentence  ,•  and  having  his  Foot,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  Threfhold  of  Death,  fought  to  give  himfelf 
all  delightful  Contentments  ,•  infomuch,  as  when  he 
had  caufed  Confolatory  Letters  to  befent  him,  he  would 
perufe  none  of  them,  (as  Tacitus  reports  ,•  that  fhould 
give  him  Courage  and  Conftancy,*)  but  only  read  fan- 
taftical  VerfeSj  fuch  as  thefe  are; 

Vi'vaMus,  Mm  Lesl^ia,  atq^  amemus^ 
Kumorefcjtie  Senum  fenjeriorumy 
Om?ies  unius  afiimemus  Ajjis, 

My  Leshla,  let  us  live  and  love  ^ 
Though  wayward  Dotards  us  reprove. 
Weigh  their  Words  light  for  our  behove* 

And  this  alfo  s 

Jura  Senes  mrinty  &"  cjuid  Jtt  faft^'^nefafquSf, 
Inmirant  trtfiesy  Legum^^  examina  fervent^ 

Let  doting  Granfire  know  the  Law^ 
And  right  and  wrong  obferve  with  awes 
Let  them  in  that  ftridt  Circle  draw* 

This  kind  of  Dodrin^ould  eafily  perfwsde  to  take 
thefe  plumed  Coronets  from  the  Mufes^,  and  to  rsftor© 
the  Wings  again  to  thot  Syrms.    Th®fs  SpWi  Sit  ftid 
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to  dwell  in  remote  Ifles  ;  for  that  pleafures  Love  Pri- 
vacy, and  retired  Places,  fhunning  always  too  much 
Company  of  People.  The  Syren's  Songs  are  fo  vul- 
garly urideidoodj  together  v/ith  the  Deceits  and  Dan- 
ger of  them,  as  that  they  need  no  expolition.  But 
that  of  the  Bones  appearing  like  white  Cliffs,  and 
defcried  afar  off,  hath  more  Acutenefs  in  ic  ^  for  there- 
by is  fignified,  that,  albeit  the  Examples  of  Affiiclions 
be  manifeft,  and  eminent  j  yet  do  they  not  fufficient- 
ly  deter  us  from  the  Wicked  Enticements  of  Plea- 
fures. 

As  f6r  the  Remainder  of"  this  Parable,  thougli  it  be 
not  over-myfiicai,  yet  it  is  very  grave,  and  excellent : 
For  in  it  are  fet  out  three  Remedies  for  this  violent, 
enticing  Mifchief  ^  to  wit.  Two  from  Phiiofophy, 
and  One  from  Religion.  The  firft  Means  to  iKun 
thefe  inordinate  Plealares  is,  to  withftand,  Jlnd  refill 
them  in  their  beginAings,  and  ferioufly  to  fhun  all  oc- 
cafions  that  are  offered,  to  debaufii  and  entice  the 
Mind,  which  is  fignit^ed  in  that  flopping  of  the  Ears'; 
aiid  that  Remedy  is  properly  ufed  by  the  meaner  ^nd 
bafer  fort  of  People,  as  it  were,  UljjJ'cs's  Followers 
or  Manners  ,•  whcre?.s  more  Herolck  and  Noble  Spi- 
rits may  boldly  converfe  even  in  the  midfl  of  thefe 
feducipg  Pleafures,  if  with  a  refolved  conftancy  they 
ftand  upon  their  Guard,  and  fortifie  their  Minds,*  and 
lb  take  greater  contentment  in  the  trial  and  experi- 
ence of  this  their  approved  Vertue  ;  learning  rather 
throughly  to  underftand  the  Follies  and  Vanities  of 
thofe  Pleafures  by  Contemplation,  than  by  Submidion: 
Which  Solomoit  avouched  of  himXelf,  when  he  reckon- 
ed up  the  multitude  of  thofe  Solaces  and  Pleafures 
wherein  he  Swam,  doth  conclude  with  this  Sentence^ 

Sapkntia  quocfue  perfeverahat  mecum. 

Wi^oiti  p:lfo  continued  with  me; 
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Therefore  tliefe  Heroes,  and  Spirits  of  this  excellent 
Temper,  even  in  the  midft  of  thefe  enticing  Pleafures, 
can  Ihew  themfelves  conftant  and  invincible,  and  are 
able  to  fupport  their  own  vertuous  Inclination,  a- 
gainft  all  heady  and  forcible  perfwafions  v^^hatfoever  ; 
as  by  the  example  of  Uljjjh^  that  fo  peremptorily  in- 
terdicted all  peftilent  Counfel,  and  Flatteries  of  his 
Companions,  as  the  moft  dangerous  and  pernicious 
Poyfons  to  captivate  the  Mind.  But  of  all  other  Re- 
medies in  this  cafe,  that  of  Orpheus  is  moft  predomi- 
nant :  For  they  that  chaunt  and  refbund  the  praifes  of 
the  Gods,  confound  and  diffipate  the  Voices  and  In- 
cantations of  the  Syrens  ;  for  Divine  Meditations  do 
■  not  only  in  power  fubdue  all  fenfual  pleafures,-  but  al- 
io far  exceed  them  in  fwiftnels  and  delight. 


FINIS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

There   is  now  in  the  Trefs,  and  wiH  he  PuhliJFd  in 
Michaelraas-7<?rw, 

nPH  E  Univerfal  Englifli  Didiionary,  explaining 
-*-  the  Sence  and  Etymology  of  all  EngliJJj  Words ; 
with  SeleU:  Phrafes  ihewing  the  Force,  Significan- 
cy,  Con(lru<3:ion,  and  different  Acceptations  of 
every  Wordy  the  native  and  horrow'd  Graces,  and 
all  the  remarkable  Peculiarities  of  the  Englijh  Idiom, 
And  in  particular  containing  an  Explanatory  ac- 
count of  all  difficult  and  unufual  Words,  whether 
liich  as  are  Ohfolete^  or  not  yet  univerfallj  receivd% 
With  a  full  and  diftindl  Interpretation  of  the  TermSf 
Phrafes,  and  ExpreJJions  us'd  in  all  Sciences  and 
Arts.  The  whole  digefted  into  an  Alphabetical,  and 
moft  natural  Order,  the  Derivatives  and  Com- 
pounds being  rank'd  after  the  Primitive ;  and  En- 
rich'd  with  many  Thoufands  of  Words  that  were 
never  inferted  in  any  other  Didlionary.  Illuftrated 
with  Figures  curioufly  Engraven  on  Copper  Plates, 
reprcfenting  all -the  parts  of  a  Humane  Body,  of  a 
Horfe,  Ship,  Fort,  and  feveral  other  things  that 
cannot  be  well  underftood  without  fuch  a  Help  to 
the  Imagination,  cfpecially  Geometrical  Figures, 
^c.  To  all  which  is  added  a  Colled:ion  of  the 
Words  and  Phrafes  that  are  peculiar  to  the  feveral 
Counties  o{  England.  Some  of  the  Parts  done,  and 
the  whole  Revis'd  by  J.  Mitchell,  M.D.  A  Larger 
and  more  particular  Account  of  the  Defign  and 
Method  of  this  Great  and  Ufeful  Work,  with  a 
Specimen,  may  be  had  of  the  Undertaker  Ahel 
Swall  at  the  Vnicorn  in  St.  ?auV%  Church  Yard. 
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Written  by  way  of  Effay, 
By  che  Lord  Verulam, 

Ueen  Elizabeth  was  one,  whom  Nature 
and  Fortune  had  made  the  Wonder  of 
her  Scx^  and  an  Ornament  to  Crowded 
Heads,  For  the  truth  of  this  we  need 
not  appeal  to  the  Teftimony  of  any  MonI{^  or 
of  any  CuchYikc  Solitary  Reclufe  :  Forthothefe 
men  write  acutely,  and  have  extraordinary 
Judgments  5  yet  being  wedded  to,  and  byaf- 
led  by  their  ow.i  Faction,  they  can  never  be 
faithful  in  tranfmitting  a  thing  of  this  nature 
to  Pofterity.  But  this  is  a  Province  that  more 
properly  belongs  to  men  of  ihc firft  RtDih^  to 
fuch  as  have  had  the  m.anagement  of  the  Go* 
•vernment  in  their  ov;n  hands,  and  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  Secret  Springs  and  moti- 
ons of  Civil  Affairs.  Every  Age  has  look'd 
upon  a  Fer/tale  Government  as  a  Rarity  5  if 
profpcrous  as  a  Wonder  5  but  if  profperous  and 
io»g^  almoft  as  a  Miracle.  Whereas  tho  flie 
reign'd  full  four  and  forty  years,  yet  (he  out- 
liv'd  not  her /j^/j;)7;/t/r.  Of  the  happinefs  oi  her 
Reign  I  defign  to  fay  f'jmething,  without  run^ 
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n'lng  out  into  high  Encomiums.  For  Praife  irt-. 
deed  is  the  Tribute  of  Meti^  but  Happinefsthe 
Gift  oiGod, 

I  take  this  to  be  the  firft  ftep  to  her  happu 
mfs^  that  from  a  Private  condition  fhe  was 
rais'd  to  the  Adminiftrationofthe  Regal  Poiver, 
Forafmuch  as  'tis  a  ftanding  Rule  in  the  Mo- 
rality and  common  Senfe  of  Mankind,  that 
thofe  things  are  to  be  look'd  upon  as  our 
greateft  happinefs,  which  come  beyond  our 
hope  and  expectation.  But  this  is  not  what  I 
mean.  That  which  I  aim  at  is  this,  that  Princes^ 
who  are  bred  up  in  Courts  as  the  undoubted 
Heirs  of  a  Crown,  are  fo  far  debauch'd  by  a 
foft,  indulgent  and  effeminate  Education,  that 
they  frequently  become  lefs  capable  of  manag- 
ing the  State:  Whereas  thofe  have  proved 
the  bed  and  mod  excellent  Princes,  who  have 
been  under  the  Difcipline  of  both  Fortunes. 
We  need  not  to  go  far  for  inftances ,  IJemy 
the  Seventh  in  England^  and  Lewk  the 
Twelfth  in  France^  within  our  own  memory, 
and  almoft  at  the  fame  time ,  mounted  the 
Throne,  not  only  from  a  Private,  but  alfo 
from  an  Adverfe  and  harafs'd  Fortune  5  and 
the  one  prov'd  famous  for  his  Frudefice^  the 
other  for  his  Jnflice,  This  was  the  Cafe  of 
Q^Elizabeth  j  whofe  Fortune  was  as  inconftant 
at  the  firfi:,  as  at  laft,  when  flie  came  to  the 
Crown,  it  prov'd  Conftantand  Even.  For  at 
her  jB/Vf^fhe  was  declared  HeirefstotheThrone, 
afterwards  difinherited,  and  at  lad  defpisd  : 
during  her  Brothers  Reign  fhe  enjoy *d  a  more 
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Qrcne  and  favourable  Fortune,  but  vvhilft  her 
Sijicr  fvvay'd  the  Scepter  the  Clouds  and  Storms 
returnd  upon  her  again.  Nor  was  (he  advanc'd 
on  a  fudden  from  a  Prifon  to  a  Throne,  there- 
by to  render  her  haughty  after  the  Provocati- 
on of  her  Sufferings :  But  being  redor^d  to  her 
Liberty,  and  rais'd  in  her  hope?,  (he  at  la(\  qui- 
etly and  happily  mounted  the  Throne,  with- 
out any  Oppolition  or  Competitor. 

Thefe  things  t  have  menticn'd,  to  fhevv  how 
careful  Dhins  Providence  v/as  of  this  beft  oip 
Frhices^  by  preparing  her  for  a  Crown  by  fuch 
methods  of  Difcipline.  Nor  ought  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  Mother  to  Eclipfe  the  glory  of  her 
Birth:  efpecially  fuice 'tis  abundantly  evident, 
that  Hcwy  the  Eighth  was  engag'd  in  a  new 
love  before  he  gave  way  to  his  Anger  againft 
Q.  Ann  :  nor  is  pofterity  a  (tranger  to  the  na- 
ture of  that  King,  which  was  fo  very  prone 
to  Love  and  Jcalou(ie,  and  profecuted  both 
ieven  with  the  effufion  of  Blood.  To  this  we 
may  add,  thatfhe  was  cut  off  by  an  Acc'^Hui- 
on  grounded  on  (light  Conjectures,  and  on  the 
improbable  Teftimony  of  a  wicked  Accufer  : 
all  which  was  rautterd  privately  at  that  very 
time  5  and  Q^  Ann  hcrfelf  v/ith  an  undaunted 
mind,  and  noble  prefence,  protefted  her  In- 
nocence at  the  time  of  her  Death.  For  having 
(as  (bethought)  got  a  faithful  and  generous 
Meflcnger,  (he  juft  before  her  execution  dif- 
patcht  him  away  v^ith  this  Mefiagc  to  the  King  ^' 
That  the  King  had  very  rcell  ohfervd,  and  would 
fiill  I^ecp  his  pro^ife  good  to  her,   that  was  now  go- 
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ing  io  he  hn>c[}ed  nith  nerc  honors  :  f nee  from  ^ 
Priz'aie  Perfcn  he  raisd  her  at  firft  fo  the  digmty 
of  a  Marchiotiefs  ^  and  then  advancd  her  to  be  the 
Vartncr  of  his  Bed  and  Throne  ^-^  and  now^  when 
he  could  rajfe  her  no  higher  on  Earthy  defignd  to 
fronjote  her  an  Innocent  to  the  Crown  of  Martyr- 
clom.  But  the  Mefienger  durft  not  tell  this  to 
the  King^  who  was  devoted  to  another  Love, 
tho  Fan/e,  the  Alicrter  of  Truth,  hastranfmit- 
ted  it  to  Pojier/ty. 

Another  part  of  the  Happinefs  of  Q^Eliza- 
both  fceras  to  conlill:  in  the  Period  and  CouiTe 
of  time  wherein  (he  reign  d  :  Not  only  that  it 
was  Long^  but  becaufe  it  wasfuch  a  Part  of  her 
Life,  as  wasmoft  fit  for  managing  the  Affairs 
of  State,  and  governing  a  Kingdom.  For  (he 
Was  five  and  twenty  years  old  when  flie  began 
her  Reign  (at  which  Age  fiie  was  out  of  her 
Guardians  Jurifdiftion  )  and  (lie  continu  d  to 
Reign  to  the  ycth  year  of  her  Age.  So  that 
file  neither  experienc  d  what  it  was  to  be  a  Mi- 
nor^ and  under  a  Governors  power  ^  nor  did 
(lie  labour  under  the  Inconveniences  of  an  ex- 
treme and  niiferable  Old  Age.  An  Age,  which 
even  to  Private  men  brings  too  many  troubles 
along  with  it  5  but  to  Kings,  befide  the  ordinary 
Mifcrics  of  human  Life,  it  comes  attended 
with  the  Decay  of  their  States,  and  is  back'd 
with  an  inglorious  Exit.  For  there  has  fcarce 
bctn  aKing,  that  has  liv'd  to  an  extreme  and 
infirm  old  Age,  -but  what  loft  much  of  that 
Power  and  Eftccm,  which  he  formerly  had. 
Of  this  we  have  a  notable  Inftance  in  PhiUp  the 
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Second^  King  ot  Spa'nt^  a  Piince  very  potent, 
and  one  very  well  skill  d  in  the  Art  ofGovern- 
ing  :  who  in  his  latter  days,  labouring  under 
the  Impotency  of  old  Age,  deeply  experienc  d 
the  truth  of  what  wc  aiicrted.  He  quirted  all 
his  Conquers  in  Fratice^  made  a  Peace  v;ith 
that  Nation,  and  endeavour  d  to  do  the  fame 
with  others,  that  fo  he  might  leave  all  things 
in  quiet  and  compos'd  to  his  Snccellbrs.On  the 
other  hand,  Q.  Elizabeth's  Fortune  Vv-as  fo 
Conftant  and  Vigorous,  that  no  dcclcnfion  of 
Affairs  followd  her  lively,  tho  dechning  Age. 
Nay  more,  for  a  ftanding  and  ttaAI  certain 
monument  of  her  happinefs,  (lie  died  not  be- 
fore a  Victory  in  /rc/^Wbad  put  an  end  tothe 
Rebellion  there,  fo  fhining  and  fo  uniform 
was  her  Glory  in  all  its  Parts  I  Bcfides,  I  think 
it  very  material  to  rcfeft,  over  what  lort  of  ' 
People  fhe  bore  the  fway,  for  had  her  Govern- 
ment been  over  the  Pahz/jrcniafTj,  or  any  other 
foft  and  unmanly  Nation  of  Jfia,  it  had  been 
a  lefs  wonder  ,  fince  a  Female  in  the  Throne 
would  be  fuitable  enough  to  an  Eficf;;7;;ate 
People,  but  to  have  all  things  move  and  be 
6'uet^ed  by  a  Vv^oman's  Nod  inEf/glafi-l,^  Na- 
tion fo  fierce  and  vvnrlike  ^  this,  I  fiy,  juftlv 
raifes  our  higheft  admiration. 

But  tho  the  G6;;;;/,r  of  her  Subjects  was  fo  de- 
firous  of  War,  and  fo  impatient  oF  P<  ace,  yet 
this  did  not  hinder  her'  from  maintaining  it 
ftriftly  all  her  Reign.  And  this  natural  incli- 
nation of  hers,  join'd  with  fucccfs,  is  what  I 
reckon  rcdo.aids  to  her  higheft  G;.mjendau- 
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on.  For  this  conduc  d  much  to  the  Hapfinefs 
of  her  own  Life,  to  the  Honor  of  her  Sex^and 
to  the  Peace  and  Quiet  of  her  Confcience.  A* 
bout  the  tenth  year  of  her  Reign,  an  Infur- 
xeftion  was  indeed  attempted  in  the  AVy/y&,  but 
it  was  foon  hufli'd  and  fupprefs'd.  All  the  reft 
of  her  time  England  enjoy 'd  a  fecure  and  pro- 
found Peace.  And  I  account  it  a  moft  glori- 
ous Peace,  upon  thefe  two  accounts  5  which 
thothey  make  nothing  to  the  Mtrit^  yet  con- 
tribute very  much  to  the  Glery  of  a  Peace. 
Thefirft  is,thatit  appear'd  themorcConfpicuous 
and  Shining  by  the  Calamities  of  its  Neigh- 
bours, which  were  all  in  flam.es  round  about  it. 
Another  is,  that  even  in  the  BleiCngs  of  Peace 
there  dill  remain'd  fo  much  martial  Glory,  as 
by  its  famous  A(j:ions  not  only  retained,  but 
likewife  increased  the  honor  of  the  Englifh  Na- 
tion. For  the  fupplies  fent  into  the  Nether- 
lands^ Fra72ce^  and  ScotlaT/d-,  the  Voyages 
that  were  made  to  the  Indies^  and  round  the 
whole  World  ^  the  Fleets  that  were  fent  to 
infefr  Portugal  qlvA  theCoaftsof  6/?^//? ,  and  the 
Irjflj  Rebels  fo  often  conquer'd  and  cut  off, 
were  all  fuflicient  Teftimonies,  that  England 
had  remitted  and  loft  nothing  of  its  Ancient 
Glory  m  the  Field  of  War. 

It  was  likev*?ife  an  addition  toherG^ryand 
Deferts^  that  by  her  tim.ely  fupplies,  the  Neigh- 
bouring Princes  were  maintained  in  their 
Thrones  3  and  the  Suppliant  States,  who  by  a 
condud  unbecoming  Princes,  were  expos'dto 
the  Cruelty  of  their  Miniftcrs,   to  the  fury  of 
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the  Rabble,  and  to  all  manner  of  Ravage  and 
Slaughter,  were  at  laft  reliev'd  by  her,,  an^ 
plac'd  in  that  pofture  of  Atfairs,  wherein  they 
now  are.  Nor  were  her  Connfds  le(s  benetj- 
cial  than  her  Supplies  :  witnefs  her  frequent  ad- 
monitions to  his  Catholick^Majejly^  to  mode- 
rate the  difpleafure  he  had  conceiv'd  againft 
his  Subjcds  in  the  Netherlands^  and  to  reftore 
them  to  that  mildnefs  of  Government  which 
they  formerly  enjoy 'd  :  and  witnefs  her  earneft 
importunities  with  the  Kings  oi  France,  putting 
them  otten  in  mind  of  the  Edicts  wherein  they 
had  promis'd  to  preferve  the  Peace.  It  muft 
indeed  beacknowledg'd  that  her  advices  prov  d 
inefFedual.  For  the  common  intercfl:  of  £«- 
r^peoppos'd  the  /r/?,  left  the  Ambition  o^ Spain, 
freed  as  it  were  from  its  confinement,  ftiould 
enlarge  it  relf(  as  affairs  then  ftood  )  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  Kingdoms  and  States 
of  the  Chriftian  World.  And  the  Latter  was 
prevented  by  the  MafTacre  of  fo  many  Inno- 
cent Perfons,  who  vvith  their  Wives  and  Chil- 
dren were  butcher'd  in  their  own  Habitations 
by  the  barbarous  Rabble,  who  like  fo  many 
Beads  of  prey  feem'd  to  be  Animated,  Armed, 
and  fent  out  by  Publick  Authority  .•  So  that 
the  Blood  v/hich  was  (bed  cry'd  aloud  for 
Revenge^  that  the  Kingdom,  ftain  d  by  fo  no- 
torious a  Villany,  might  be  purg'd  by  mutual 
Slaughters  and  Bloodfted.  However  (he  pcr- 
form'd  the  Office  of  a  Fni'hful,  Prudc?/t,  and 
Gerteroifs  Ally, 
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There  is  ftill  another  Reafonj'why  we  fhould 
admire  the  peaceful  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
namely,  becaufe  the  Peace  which  (he  enjoy  d, 
was  not  owing  to  the  inclination  which  the 
age  {he  liv  d  in  had  to  it,  but  wholly  to  her 
own  Prudence  and  wile  Conduft.  She  ftrug- 
gled  with  an  Inbred  Fa&ion  at  home,  upon  the 
account  of  Religion  ,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
Kingdom,  like  the  common  Bulwark  ofallJSz/- 
rope^  feem'd  to  oppofe  the  growing  Greatnefs 
of  the  Spaniard^  and  his  Ambition  fo  formida- 
ble at  that  time  5  fo  that  upon  thefe  accounts, 
there  was  a  fufficient  Caufe  of  War  :  but  by  her 
Forces  and  Policy  fhe  furmounted  thefe  diffi- 
culties. This  was  demonfbrated  by  oneofthe 
molt  memorable  Events,  that  ever  happened 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  Aflairs  of  our  age.  For 
when  the  Spa;;?/!^  Arr.tada  rode  upon  our  Seas, 
to  the  terror  of  all  Europe^  with  fo  much  noife, 
and  fo  much  allbrance  of  fuccefs  5  it  took  not 
the  leaft  Fifher-boat,  nor  burnt  the  leaft  Cot- 
tage, nor  fomuch  as  touched  upon  our  Coaft : 
but  being  routed  in  an  Engagement,  was  dil^ 
pers  d  by  a  miferable  flight,  and  with  frequent 
horms;  and  fo  left  E/;gland  c^nd  her  Sea  Coafls 
in  an  unmov  d  and  undiflurbed  Peace.  Nor 
was  fhe  lefs  fortunate  in  difappointing  the  fe- 
cret  Plots  of  her  private  Foes,  than  in  Con- 
quering and  Routing  the  Forces  of  an  open 
Enemy :  For  tho  there  were  many  Confpiracies 
jaid  againfl  her  Life,  yet  were  theymoiV  hap- 
pily difcovereJ  and  defentcd.  Nor  was  fhe 
iipon  that  accofuu  more  fcnrful  or  anxious  of 
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the  fafety  of  her  Perfon  ^  her  Guards  were 
not  increas  d,  nor  did  (he  confine  her  felf  in 
her  Palace,  without  appearing  abroad  :  But 
fecure  of  her  felf,  and  trufting  to  herSubjeft?, 
{he  remembered  her  Vdivcrance^  but  forgot 
the  DMgcr^  and  alter'd  nothing  of  her  ufiial 
Management  and  Behaviour. 

It  is  likewife  worthy  our  Obfervation,  to 
confider  in  what  fort  of  times  (he  flourilh  d. 
For  fbme  Ages  are  fo  Barbarous  and  Ignorant, 
that  Men  have  been  Governd  with  as  much 
cafe,  as  a  Shepherd  drives  and  manages  his 
Sheep-  But  this  Princefs  livd  in  a  moffc 
Learned  and  Pohte  Age,  wherein  it  requir  d 
great  parts  and  a  high  degree  of  Vertue  to  be 
excellent.  A  Female  Government  is  likewife  very 
often  eclips  d  by  Marriage^  and  all  the  Praifes 
and  Conduft  is  beftow'd  upon  the  Husband: 
whilft  thofe  who  live  unmarry  d,  have  no  (ha- 
rers  or  partners  in  their  Glory.  And  in  this 
was  our  Queen  the  more  to  be  commended, 
in  that  her  Throne  flood  upon  no  other  Bafs^ 
than  what  (he  her  klf  had  ereded.  She  had 
no  Brother^  no  Uncle^  nor  any  other  of  the 
Royal  Family^  to  partake  of  her  Cares,  orfhare. 
in  her  Government.  But  even  thofe  whom  (he 
did  advance  to  any  places  of  Trud,  were  (b 
manag  d  and  kept  in  fuch  awe,  that  each  of 
them  was  fohcitous  how  to  pleafe  her  ^fo  that 
(he  was  always  Mifirefs  of  her  felf.  She  was 
indeed  Ckildlefs^  and  left  no  ilTue  of  her  own 
Body  to  fucceed  her  ;  But  this  has  been  the 
cafe  of  the  mofl  fortunate  Princes,  oi  Alex  an- 
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der  the  Great,  of  Julius  C<efdr^  of  Trajan^  and 
feveral  others :  which  has  been  variouflycen- 
fur'd,  and  has  always  been  a  matter  of  Di(^ 
pute.  For  fome  have  look'd  upon  it  as  a  Di- 
minution of  human  Happimfs^  as  if  men  could 
not  be  compleatly  happy,  unlefs  they  were  fo 
both  in  their  own  perfons,  and  in  the  propa- 
gation of  their  Species  :  but  others  have  c- 
fteem'd  it  as  the  greater  Happinefs,  becaufe 
then  it  feems  to  be  compleat,  when  it  is  not 
any  longer  fubjeded  to  the  various  turns  of 
Fortune  :  which  'tisimpoffible  to  fecure,  when 
a  Pofterity  is  left  behind. 

To  all  this  we  may  add  her  Outward  Emhel- 
lilhmeftts'-i  fhe  was  tall  of^^^^re,  wellftiap'din 
her  Body,  and  had  in  her  Face  the  mixture 
of  Sweetnefs  and  Majefly  j  and  always  enjoy  d 
a  very  Sound  Health.  Befide  all  this,  (he  was 
ftrong  and  vigorous  to  the  very  laft,  never 
experienc'd  the  Changes  of  Fortune,  nor  the 
miferies  of  old  Age,  and  at  laft  by  an  ea(y 
and  gentle  death  (lie  obtaind  that  Eutha- 
nafja^  which  Augufius  C^far  was  us  d  lo  paflio- 
nately  to  defire.  This  alfo  is  Recorded  of 
Antoninus  Pius^  one  of  the  beft  of  Emperors, 
whofe  death  feem'd  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a 
quiet  and  fweet  flnmber.  Juft  fo  inQ^Eliza- 
heth's  Diftemper,  there  was  nothing  that  was 
deadly,  or  ominous,  or  unfuitable  to  humane 
nature.  She  was  not  defirous  of  Life,  or  im- 
patient under  Sicknefs,  nor  difturb'd  with  the 
tortures  of  any  Pain  :  No  direful,  no  pefti- 
lential  Symptom  appeard,   but  every  thing 
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(eem'd  rather  to  prognofticate  the  decay  of 
Nature,  than  either  the  corruption  or  difpa- 
ragement  of  it.  Forfome  few  days  before  her 
Death,  being  weakened  by  the  drineis  of  her 
Conftitution,  and  the  cares  of  the  Govern- 
ment, having  not  fo  much  as  drank  any  Wine, 
or  taken  any  moift  diet,(he  was  feiz'd  with  a 
Dead  PalJ}^  but  yet  (which  is  not  ufualinthat 
Diftemper)  (he  retained  her  Speech,  herSenfe, 
and  her  Motion,  tho  not  fo  brisk  and  lively 
as  before.  Nor  was  (he  long  in  this  condition, 
fo  that  it  did  not  feem  to  be  the  lafi  Aci  of 
her  Life,  but  rather  the  j^r/?y?c/)  to  her  Death. 
For  tho 'tis  efteemed  a  mifery  to  live  a  long 
time  in  the  lofs  of  the  ufe  of  our  faculties"^ 
yet  to  be  prepar'd  for  Death,  by  a  gradual 
decay  of  our  fenfes^  is  certainly  a  very  fvveet 
and  pleafant  'DiffohiUon, 

Another  remirkable  addition  to  her  &/?- 
pnefs^  is  this,  that  (he  was  not  only  very  hap- 
py in  her  own  Perfon^  but  likcwife  in  the 
Worthinefs  of  her  Mimftcrs  of  State.  For  (he 
made  choice  of  fuch  men,  as  this  IjUnd  per- 
haps was  never  fo  happy  in  before.  But  God 
that  favours  Kings^  raifes  them  up  Minijlers 
and  adorns  their  Minds. 

There  remain  two  Foflhumons  Felicities , 
which  feera  to  attend  the  more  Noble  and  Au- 
guffc  Pailagcs  of  her  Life  :  The  One  is  that  of 
her  Succejfor^  the  Other ^  that  of  her  Memory, 
For  (he  has  got  fuch  a  Saccejfor^  who,  tho  by 
his  Mafculine  Virtue^  and  Off-fp-ing^  and  late 
AcceJJivn  to  the  Throfie^ho.  may  excel  and  eclipfc 
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lier  Glory  ,    yet  is  (6  far  a  favourer  of  her 
Nam  and  Ejkem^  andisfo  willing  totranfmit 
her  anions  to  poftcrity,  that  he  has  made  little 
alterations ,    either  in  the  choice  of  Minifters^ 
or  in  the  ntethod.  of  Governing,    So  that  hard- 
ly any  Father  has  been  fucceeded  by  his  Son^ 
with  kfs  noife,   difturbanc^-  or  alteration.  As 
for  her  Memory^  'tis  fo  much  in   the  mouths, 
and   fo  freQi  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  that 
Death  feems    to  have  extingui(hed  Envy,  and 
put  her  Fame  in  a  clearer  light,  and  now  the 
Happincfs  of  her  Memory  does  as  it  were  drive 
to  outvie  that  of  her  Life,    For  tho  through 
mens  love  ta  any  Party,  or  upon  the  account 
©f  the  difference  of  Religion,  any  fadious  re- 
port may  befpread  abroad,yet'tis  fuch  as  feems 
to  be  fearful  of  it  (elf,  is  not  fincere,  and  can 
never  laft  long.    And   'tis  upon  this  account 
cfpecially  that  I  have  made  this  colleftion  of 
things,    that    relate    to  her   happinefs,   and 
are  marks  of  the  Divine  favour  :  that  fo  no 
foul-mouthed  Libeller  might  dare  to  (lain  fb 
great  bleilings  of  God,  by  the  venom  of  his 
icandalous  Tongue.   If  any   one  (hould  now 
fay,  as  one  did  to  defar^  qu£  r/jirenntr^    habe- 
miis  5  fed  qit£  landemHS^  expe&amus  5    n^e  do  in- 
deed fee  caufe  to  Adwire^  but  none  to  Fraife  :  to 
this  lanfvver,  that  I  look  upon  Admiration  as 
the  fuperlative  degree  of  Praife.     Nor  could 
that  Happincfs  we  have  been  defcribing,  be  at- 
tained by  any,  but  fuch  as  are  fupported  and 
highly  indulged  by  the  Divine  favour  5  and 
fuch  as  in  fome  meaf.nc  by  their  Morals  and 
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Veriue  are  the  EftabliQiers  of  their  own  /iar- 
iitfie.  However  I  thought  fit  to  fubjoin  fomc 
few  hints  with  refpeft  to  thofe  Morals  of  the 
Queen,  which  feem  to  have  been  mod  expofed 
to  the  lafli  of  malevolent  Tongues. 

In  Rcligio?/^  Q^  Elizabeth  was  Proftr  and  M^- 
derate^  Co^jfiatn  and  Steady^  and  a  profeft  £- 
nemy  to  Novdty,  As  for  her  Pjet)<^  tho  the 
chief  ftrokes  of  it  appeared  in  the  A(!f  ions  and 
Affairs  of  State  5  yet  fome  figns  of  it  were  to  be 
feen  in  thecourfe  of  her  Life,  and  her  ordi- 
nary Convcrfation.  She  was  feldom  abfcnt 
from  Dizine  Service ^  either  in  her  pitblick^  or 
private  chappcl.  She  employed  much  of  her 
time  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the  IVrifi/igj 
of  the  Fathers^  efpecially  of  S.  A/tgiffii//.  She 
compos'd  fome  Prayers  her  felf,  u;on  fomeoc- 
cafions,  and  for  fome  extraordinary  purp(»ic, 
W  henever  (lie  mcntiooed  the  name  of  GoJ, 
even  in  ordinary  difcourfe,  (lie  generally  ad- 
ded the  title  of  Creator  ,  and  (hewed  fome  fort 
of  humility  and  reverence  in  her  loolis  rui-hi 
countenance,  which  I  my  felf  have  often  ob- 
fervcd.  As  for  that  which  fome  have  re 
ported,  that  flie  v/as  fo  far  from  thinking  <)f 
her  Mortality,  that  (lie  could  not  endute  m 
be  told  or  Old  ^-ge  or  Death^  it  is  abfulutcly 
falfe  :  Cince  fhe  her  felf,  feveral  years  before 
her  Death,  would  frequently  with  much  facc- 
tiouihefs  call  her  (hlE  t/je  Old  Woman:  and 
would  often  difcourfe  about  the  Infer iptio?:, 
file  had  a  mind  fhould  be  upon  her  TomB  : 
She  gave  out,  that  flie  was  no  lover  of  Glory 
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and  pompou's  Titles,  but  only  defired  her 
Memory  might  be  recorded  in  a  line  or  two, 
which  (hould  very  briefly  exprefs  her  Narrie^ 
hzY  Virginity^  the  ti»ie  of  her  Reign^  the  Reform 
mation  of  Religion^  and  her  Prejervation  of  the 
Peace.  Tis  true,  in  the  flower  of  her  Age  be* 
fore  {he  was  pad  Child-bearing,  when  ftie  was 
importun'd  by  fome  to  declare  her  Succejfor^ 
ihe  did  make  anfwer,  that  flje  could  by  no  means 
endure  to  have  a  Shroud  held  before  her  Byes 
while fhe  was  living.  However,  Ibme  few  years 
before  her  Death,  when  ihe  was  morethought- 
ful,  and  meditated  ^as  'tis  probable)  on  her 
Mortality^  as  one  of  her  bolbm  friends  told 
her,  that  many  and  great  Places  and  Offices 
of  Truft  in  the  Commonwealth,  would  be  too 
long  vacant ,  (he  rofe  up,  and  with  more  than 
ordinary  concern  faid^that  flje  was  fare  her  place 
would  not  long  be  Vacant, 

As  for  her  Moderation  in  Religion^  perhaps 
in  this  her  CharaBer  will  feem  deficient,  be- 
caufe  of  the  fevtrity  of  thofe  Laws^  which  were 
made  againft  her  Subjeds  of  the  Romp  Reli- 
gion-^ but  we  will  produce  fuch  things,  as  are 
well  known  to  us,  and  carefully  taken  notice 
of  by  us.  This  is  certain,  that  (he  was  al- 
ways averfe  from  laying  any  conftraint  on 
mens  Confciences :  but  yet  (he  could  not  al- 
low that  the  Government  (hould  be  endan- 
ger'd  under  the  pretence  oiConfcience  and  Re^ 
ligio:^i.  Hence  it  was  that  (lie  thought  nothing 
but  a  certain  deftrucVion  would  enfue,  if  (he 
ihould  at  the  foft  erant  n  libertv  and  tolera- 
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tion  of  two  Religions  by  publick  Authority 
to  a  fierce  and  headftrong  people,  who  would 
(bo n  upon  their  private  Animofities  fall  to- 
gether by  the  ears.  Even  in  the  beginning  of 
her  Reign,  when  all  things  looked  with  a  fuf- 
picious  face,  fhe  kept  (bme  of  the  Prelates^ 
which  were  of  a  more  turbulent  and 
fadiious  fpirit,  Prifoners  at  large,  tho  (he  had 
the  Law  on  her  fide  :  and  to  the  reft  of  both. 
Orders,  (he  ufed  not  any  (liarp  snquifition, 
but  by  a  generous  Connivance  kept  them  un- 
der her  Protedion.  This  was  the  poftui  e  of 
affairs  at  firft.  Nor  did  (he  fweive  much^ 
from  this  her  Ckf^/ency^  tho  provoked  by  the 
Bull  of  E>:co7!imunicc.t70r7^  thundered  againfi: 
her  by  Pius  the  F^fth.  This  indeed  might  have. 
raifed  her  indignation,  and  have  been  the  bc- 
cafion  of  new  modelling  the  State,  but  ftili 
fhe  retained  her  own  generous  Temper.  For 
this  Prudent  and  Courageous  Woman  was  not 
much  moved  at  the  noife  of  fuch  Threatnings, 
being  fecure  of  the  Fidelity  and  AfTeaion  of 
her  Subjects,  and  not  fearing  any  harm  from 
the  RomJJ)  Fa&ioft^  which  was  too  weak  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  unlefs  feconded  by  a  foreign 
Enemy. 

But  about  the  three  and  tvv^enticth  year  of 
her  Reign,  the  face  of  Affairs  was  quite  chang'd. 
Ncfr  is  this  Period  of  time,  feigned  to  ferve 
a  turn  only,  but  mentioned  in  the  Publick  Re- 
cords^  and  engraven  as  it  were  in  lea-vcs  of 
Brafs,  Nor  were  her  Subjeds  of  the  P.omijb 
'Rdigiofi  punifhed  with  any  feverity  before  that 
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year,  tho  feveral  Laws  had  formerly  been  en- 
acted againft  them.  But  at  this  time  it  was 
by  degrees  difcovered  what  vaft  and  ambiti- 
ous defigns  were  laid  by  Spain,  to  conquer 
this  Kingdom  A  great  part  of  this  defign  was 
to  raife  a  faction  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Na- 
tion, which  being  no  friends  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  defirous  of  alteration,  (hould  join 
with  the  Enemy  upon  his  Invafion.  This  was 
hoped  would  be  efFefted  upon  the  difference 
there  was  in  Religion ;  whereupon  they  re- 
folved  to  improve  that  breach,  and  Priefts 
were  fent  over  from  the  youngScminarks^  to 
rai(e  and  increafe  Mens  Love  for  the  Romifh 
Religion^  to  teach  and  inforce  the  Validity  of 
the  Popes  Bitll^  which  abfolved  the  Queens 
Subjects  from  their  Allegiance,  and  to  excite 
and  prepare  the  Minds  of  men  for  an  Altera- 
tion in  the  Government. 

Much  about  that  time,  Ireland  was  openly 
invaded,  and  the  Name  and  Gouzmment  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  vilified  by  various  and  Scan- 
dalous Libels,  and  affairs  werein  fuch  a  ftrange 
ferment,  that  they  prognofticated  a  greater 
Commotion.  Nor  indeed  will  I  fay,  that  eve- 
ry Pr/e/?  knew  of  the  defign,  or  were  con» 
fcious  of  what  was  to  be  done,  but  certainly 
they  were  the  wicked  Inftigators  and  Promo- 
ters of  the  Villany  others  were  to  cominit. 
And  this  is  certainly  true,  (as  appears  by  feve- 
ral  Confeffions)  that  almoft  all  the  Priefts, 
who  were  fent  into  England  from  the  year 
abovemention'djto  the  thirtieth  year  of  Queen 
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Eli%ahetb''i  Reign  (wherein  the  Defign  o^  Spain 
and  the  Ro?namfis  was  to  be  put  in  Execution, 
by  that  memorable  preparation  of  a  Fleet  and 
Land-forces)  I  fay  tis  certain,  that  all,  who 
were  fent  over  w  ithin  that  time,  among  other 
things  had  this  likewife  in  their  Orders,  That 
they  (hould  infinuate,  That  Affairs  conld  not 
lafl.  long  in  the  fame  pojiure  5  that  they  would  put 
on  a  new  Face  rcithin  fo77ie  jJiort  time  5  and  that: 
the  Pope   and  the  CathoUck^  Princes  wojdd  taka 
care  of  the  Englifh  State^    prc-uided  the  Engiilli 
were  not  their  own  hinder ance.     Nay,  fome  of 
the  Priefls  were  manifeftly  engag'd  la   the 
JPlotsand  Contrivances  which  v/ere  laid  for  the 
Subverficn  and  Ruin  of  the  Govermneitt :  and 
ivhich  is  ftill  more,    the  whole  Train  of  this 
Defign  was  difcover'd  by  Letters  v.  hich  v/ere 
intercepted  from  all  parts :    wherein  it  was 
written.  That  the  Vigilancy  of  the  Q^ueen  and  her 
Council  over  the  Catholicks  would,  he  haffied  :   Tor 
fhe  only  feem  d  concern' d^  that  the  Fa&ion  Jtjould 
not  he  headed  hy  any  ]Slollcz::in  cr  Pa  fen  of  ^fa* 
lity  5  vrhereas   the  Dcjign  they  laid  was  fuch^  as 
■was  carried  on  hy  Private  Men  of  no  JS'ote  ^   who 
77eier  met  and  confpird  together  in  ntmhers^  hid 
order  d  and  difios^d  all  things  in  the  private  way 
of  Confejjion .     Thefe  were  the  Artifices  \sh\cl\ 
were  then   us'd,  and  were  fo  cuftomary  and 
familiar  to  thole  Men,  as  might  be  feen  in  a 
frefli  and  parallel  cafe. 

In  a  time  of  fo  much  danger,QueenE/iz^/'^/^ 
was  obliged  by  a  kind  of  fatal  necefiiiy  to  e- 
na6t  fevere  Laws,  thereby  to  reftrain  incfe  of 
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her  Subjects,  who  being  averfe  to  her  Govern- 
ment, and  grown  paft  the  hopes  of  being  cur'd, 
began  to  grow  rich  by  the  private  Life  they 
led,  being  exempted  from  the  charge  and 
burden  of  publick  Offices^  The  Original  of 
this  fpreading  Evil  was  charg'd  upon  iS^^Semi- 
iiitry  Price's'-,  who  were  bred  up  in  foreign 
parts,  and  maintained  by  the  Charity  and  Bene- 
volence of  Foreign  Princes  the  profeft  Ene- 
mies of  the  Realm :  who  had  liv'd  in  places, 
where  the  beft  Titles  they  could  beftow  on 
Qaeen  Elizabeth  were  thofe  of,  Hereiick^  Ex* 
commtinicated^  dnd  Damnable  Ff/ryj  who,  tho 
they  themfelves  were  not  engag  d  in  treafona- 
ble  praftices,  yet  were  known  to  be  the  inti- 
mate Friends  of  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  thofe 
Vilianies,  and  who,  by  their  Artifices  and  poy- 
fonous  Methods  had  depraved  the  very  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Majsy  which  birfore  was  a  fweet 
and  harmlefs thing  5  and  had  as  it  wereinfeded 
it  with  a  new  kind  of  Ferment  and  pernicious 
Malignity,  Whereupon  ehe  only  Expedient 
to  put  a  ftop  to  this  growing  Evil  was  thought 
to  be  the  prohibiting  thefe  Men  from  coming 
into  the  Land  upon  pain  of  Death  $  which 
was  accordingly  enafted  in  the  feven  and 
twentieth  Year  of  her  Reign.  Nor  did  the 
Event  itfelf,  when  fo  great  a  Storm  broke  out 
upon,  and  threatned  the  Nation,  in  the  lead: 
take  off  from  the  Envy  and  Hatred  of  thefe 
Men,  but  rather  increased  it  3  fo  far  had  they 
divefted  themfelves  of  the  Love  they  ow'd 
their  Country,     Afterwards   when  our  fears 
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of  S^ain  (the  true  occalion  of  this  fcv^rity) 
were  over  and  vaniHit  5  yet  the  Memory  of 
the  former  times  was  lb  deeply  fixt  iii  the 
Minds  and  Scnlei  or  moft  Men,  and  to  luive 
abrogated  the  Laws  that  were  once  made 
would  have  argued  fo  much  Liconfhancj^  or  to 
have  flighted  them  would  have  been  a  lign  of 
fo  much  htdifferenc-^  3  that  Queen  Ei/zaheth 
as  cafes  then  flood,  did  not  think  it  Ci^q  for 
he'-  (elf,  that  things  (liould  return  to  the  fame 
poilure  they  were  in  before  the  three  and 
twentieth  year  of  her  Reign.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  Inditfiry  of  fome  to  increafe  the  Re- 
venues of  th'j  Excheintr^  and  the  Ozrc'of  chofe 
Mini  iters  of  Jujlice^  who  are  us'd  to  mind  no 
other  Safety  of  their  Country  than  what  is 
c  ntaindinthe  Laws.*  both  which  required 
and  call'd  loudly  for  the  Laws  to  be  put  in 
Execution.  However,  (lie  to  the  Glory  ot 
her  good  Nature  be  it  fboken)  did  lb  fir 
blunt  the  edge  of  the  Laws,  that  but  very  few 
l^riefls  fufFer'd  Death  upon  that  account-  Nor 
do  we  fpeak  this  by  way  of  defence,  forthefe 
matters  ftand  in  need  of  none  :  fince  the  whole 
Safety  of  the  Nation  depended  upon  this  Con- 
duct, and  the  Method  and  Meafure  of  all  this 
Severity  v/as  fiu  from  being  bloody,  and  is  a 
thing  that  no  Chriftian  need  to  be  afham'd  of, 
for  it  proceeded  more  from  the  Arrogance  and 
Wicked  Praaices  of  others,  than  from  any 
ncceflity  the  Nation  l;iy  under,  and  it  ftands 
for  a  Monument  of  Dilgrace  lo  the  Rof/zatiifij, 
But  not  to  forget  what  we  firft  aficrtcd,  we 
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think  we  have  abundantly  demonftrated,  that 
{=:ie  was  nwdcrats  in  points  oi Religion^  and  that 
the  Alteration  which  did  happen,  was  not 
pwingto  her  Naturejbut  to  the  Iniquity  of  the 
times. 

Of  her  ConfiafTcy  in  Religion  and  the  Worfiip 
thereof,  the  greateft  proof  is,  That  with   an 
undaunted  Mind  and  .little  AiTiftance  (he  ex- 
tirpated and    abrogated   the   Romiff)  Religion^ 
as  being  difagreeable  to  the  l4^ord  ofGod,  the 
Vrimtive  Purity,  and  her  own  Confcience :  not- 
withftanding  in  her  Sifters  Reign  it  was  efta- 
blifhed  by  Piiblick  Authority  and  a  great  deal 
of  Care,  and  had  taken  deep  root,    and  was 
ftrengthned  with  the  Confent  and  Approba- 
tion of  all  that  were  in    Authority  and  Places 
of  TruO:.     Nor  did  (lie  do  this  hafrily  or  in  a 
heat,  but  cautiouily  and    by  degrees.     The 
truth  of  which  appears,  not  only  in  her  whole 
Conduct  of  Affairs,    but  alfo  in  that  Anfwer 
which  file  once  mace  to  a  Courtier  upon  the 
like  occafion.     For  in  the  beginning  of  her 
Reign,  when  according  to  the  Cuftom  the Pri- 
fomrs  were  to  be  released,  to  grace  and  honor 
her  firH:  AccefTion  to  the  Throne  5    as  (he  was 
going  to  Chnppel  flie  v^asaccoftcd  by  a  certain 
Coitrticr^  who  took  JDore  than   ordinary   free- 
ilom,  being  of  a  pleafant  and    6icetious  Na- 
^  tare      He,  either  prompted  to  it  by  his  own 
private  inclination,  or  let  on  by  a  Wifer  Head, 
fi^iver'd  a  i\/;Yw>  into  her    hand,    and   in  a 
{M  Concourfc  of  People  with  a   loud  Voice 
e>:pre/]ed  hi'iifclf  thus,  Tnat  there  were  ft! II.  four 
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or  fm  kept  Trifofjers^  and  that  for  no  reafon  at 
all  I  That  he  came  to  petit  ion  for  their  Freedom^ 
as  well  as  for  the  refi :  That  they  were  the  Four 
Evangelifis^  and  the  Apojile  S,  Paul,  who  had 
been  long  confind  in  an  unknown  tongue^  as  it 
were  in  a  Prifon^  and  were  not  fnjTerd  to  appear 
abroad  i;t  the  iVorld.  The  '^ueen  gave  him  this 
very  cautious  Reply,  That  ir  was  beji  to  confnlt 
them  r.rfl^  Xuhahcr  they  were  willing  to  have  their 
Freedom  yet^  or  no.  And  thus  (he  kept  every 
thing  within  her  own  Power,  by  giving  fuch  a 
doubttul  Anfvver  to  ^o  furprizing  a  Demand. 
Nor  did  (he  carry  on  things  fearfully,  and  by 
fits  and  Irarts,  but  gravely,  orderly,  and  ma- 
turely :  A  Conference  fir(V  had  between  the 
Parties,  and  a  Farliament  firfl:  call'd  5  and  at 
laft,  within  the  compafs  of  a  year,  (he  fo  far 
order'd  and  e(l:abli(h'd  all  things  which  con- 
cern'd  Religion^  that  (he  did  not  fuller  the 
leaft  Tittle  of  them  to  be  altered,  during  all 
her  Reign.  And  it  was  rdways  her  Publick 
Admonition  in  almolV  every  Seflion  ,f  Parlia- 
ment^  that  no  Innovation  fhould  be  maae  in 
the  Difci^lme  and  Cer^-^yo-ih'  cA  the  Church, 
Thusfar  of  her  Reliff. 

Now  if  any  o-  the  gr^i^i"  c^'ort  (liould  objeft 
the(e  I  evities  :  "  That  (he  was  contented  and 
"  dcfirous  to  be  Adrnir'd.  to  be  Courted,  and 
"  upon  the  Account  of  Love  to  be  Prais'd  and 
"  hxtoird  3  and  that  fne  continu'd  thefe  Levi- 
''  ties  even  to  an  Age  wherein  they  were  un- 
"  becoming  her.  Yci  if  you  take  even  thefe 
in  a  milder  knfs,    ihcy  are  not  without  their 
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due  Admiratioft^  fince  they  are  fuch  things,  as 
often  are  to  be  found  in  the  fttbulom  Narrations 
of  Poets  and  others.     Thus   tis  recorded  of  a. 
certain  Queen  in  the  Fortunate  Ijlands^  who  in 
her  Court  and  Government  entertaind  that 
foft  thing  call'd  Love,  and  yet  forbad    Lnjl  to 
enter   there.     But  if  a  harfher  conftruction 
ihould  be  put  upon  thcin,  yet  they  are  to  be 
admir'd,  and  that  very  highly  too,  iince  thife 
Softnejfes  caft  but  little  bleaiiib  on  her  Fame^ 
and  none  at  all  upon  her  Grandeur  5    did  no 
Injury  to  her  Government,  and    hinder  d  not 
the  iPublick  Adminiftration  of  Affairs.      For 
thefe  fort  of  things  are  ufually  joynd  to  the 
luoft  Noted  Fortune.     But,  to  conclude  this 
EfTay  ^  (he  was  certainly  a  good^  moral  i^rtncefs^ 
and  as  fuch  (he  de(ir*d  to  appear  .*    She  was  a 
hater  oiVicc^  and  ftudy'd  to  grow  famous  by 
ho?wrahk  Methods.     And  truly  at  the  naming  of 
her  Manners^  fomething  comes  into  my  mind, 
which  I  will  here  declare.     When  (he  had  or- 
der'd  an  Exprefs  to  be  svritten  to  her  EmbaiTa- 
dor,    concerning  certain  Inftru6rions,    which 
he  was  privately  to  impart  to  the  Queen  Mo- 
ther oi  France  ^tVulok,  and  her  Secretary  had 
incerted  a  certain  Claufc,  that  the  Embnffador 
to  ingratiate  hii'niclf  the  better  fhould  fay, 
That  they  were  trvo  Female  Princes^  of  whom ^  in 
the  M.anagement  of  Affairs,  and  in  the  Art  and 
Sh^ll  of  Governing^  as  ^reat  thifjgs  were  expe&ed 
M  from  the  Icjl  of  Mcu  ^  Ihc  could  not  endure 
the  Comparifon,    but  order'd  it  to  be  ftruck 
our,  and  faid,  that  fdc  us'd  quite  difercnt  Arts 
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a»d  Methods  7»  the  Adf/iiniftration  of  the  Go^ 
'vcmmtfit.  And  (he  was  extreamly  pleas'd,  when 
any  one  by  chance   dropt  out  fuch  an  Expref- 
(ion  as  this,    l^hai  JJjC  ivonld  haze  liv'd  and ex- 
cell'd  in  the  Ejie  of  the  PVorld^  tho  flje  hadfpefit 
her  days  it/  a  private  at/ d mean  Station  :    So  defi- 
rous  was  (he  that  nor 'ling  of  her  l^Jriue   and 
Pr/?i/c' (hoii)H  h-Q  owhig  to  the  Grandeur  of  her 
Fortune,    But  it  I  (hould  enter  upon  her  Praifes, 
either  Moral  or  Political,  or  fhould  touch  only 
upon  htr  Virtues^  which  would  be  a  Difparage- 
ment  to  fo  great  a  Princefs :    or  fhould  I  en- 
deavour to  fe-.  them  in  their  clear  and  proper 
light,  I  muft  run  out  into  the  Hijlory  of  her 
Life,  which  requires  more  leifure,  and  a  larger 
Genius     than  I  can  pretend  to.     For  I  have 
here  given  you  her  LharaBcr  in  fhort.     But  it 
muft  after  all  be  faid,  That  only  Time  v;ill  be- 
ftow  a  true  Lncomium  on  this  Excellent  Wo- 
man :  fince  no  Age  fince  the  Creation,  could 
ever  (liew  her  Emalin  her  own  Scx^  that  was 
fo  fit  to  manage  the  Affairs  of  a  State. 
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